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Fruit recipes that keep 
the Spring Menu healthful, 


tempting and economical 


By Miss Alice Bradley 


Principal, Miss Farmer's School of Cookery, Boston, Mass. 


“tile value of a well-planned meal is being appreciated more 
and more as we better understand the requirements of the 
body for those foods that promote health. Especially in the 

spring, after months of hearty eating and too little exercise, do we 
need fruits and vegetables to regulate the system and help to throw 
off accumulated poisois. Years ago doctors prescribed spring bit- 
ters and grandmothers dosed their famiiies with sulphur and 
molasses and herb tea. Now we know that such things are not 
necessary if fruits and vegetables have been included in the diet 
throughout the winter and if they are served abundantly during 
the spring months. 

Of course fresh fruits are out of the question for most people in 
winter, and even at this season of the year, on account ef their 
scarcity and high cost. But that need not keep anyone from serving 
the finest fruits grown every day in the year at really economical 
expense. In our school work we use canned fruits and vegetables 
all the year round in making hundreds of delicious heaithful dishes 
to suit the season. We reall, prefer Det Monte fruits and vege- 
tables in many instances to the fresh product because we know they 
are always of the same high quality—choicest fruits from the 
world’s finest orchards—“packed where they ripen the day they are 
picked” —and brought to one’s table with all the natural fresh flavor 
and delicacy that kindest nature can impart. Even during the fresh 
fruit season we often find Det Monte products more economical 
than fresh fruit of equal quality, and of course being ready to serve 
they are always very much more convenient to use. 

The wide variety of Det Monte products and the many tempt- 
ing’ ways to use them enable us to vary our fruit dishes as much as 
we please. Frequently we use them just as they come from the can, 
but more often in salads, desserts and the made-up dishes that add 
a touch of charm and novelty to every-day meals. Here are a few 
particularly good examples of how you can use Det Monte fruits 
to keep the spring menu healthful, tempting and economical. 


Peach Pie 
Put syrup from t can Det Monte Peaches 
in sauce pan, add 'y cup sugar and cook peaches 


remove from mold, garnish with halved apri- 
cots and whipped cream. 


Quick Cherry Pudding 








a few ata time antil glazed, To syrup add 14 
tablespoons cornstarch mixed with 2 table- 
spoons cold water and cook until thickened. 
Reserve 6 halves of peaches, cyt remainder 
in thin slices and add thickened syrup, Fill 
baked pastry crust with the peac hes, garnish 


with reserved peach halves and with meringue. 


‘Apricot Bavarian (ream 

In double boiler put 1 level tablespoon gran- 
ulated gelatine, t cup syrup drained from Det 
Monre Apricots, 2 egg yolks, grated rind and 
juice 1 lemon, and % cup sugar. Mix thor- 
oughly; cook ever hot water, stirring con- 
tantly until slightly thickened, and strain. 
Add 1 cup sliced apricots and set in pan of ice 
water, When slightly stiffened beat until light 
and fuid in 2 stiffly beaten egg whites and '4 
cup heavy cream, beaten stiff, Turn into oiled 
mold decorated with pieces of apricot, chill, 





For ever £00 other equaily detig 


Sift 1 cup bread flour, 14 teaspoon salt and 
1 level tablespoon baking powder. Add 1 cup 
Det Monte Cherries stoned and '4 cup milk. 
Put in smail greased individual molds or cups 
and steam ten minutes, Stone remaining cher- 
ries and cut in pieces, add cherry syrup, 3 table- 
Spoons sugar and few grains salt, Boil ten min- 
utes and serve with puddings. 


Del-Monte Pears with 


Chocolate Sauce 

Drain + can Dex Monte Pears, sprinkle 
with \¢ cup powdered sugar and saute in 3 
tablespoons butter until brown, Arrange in 
serving dish. To butter in frying pan add 1 
tablespoon cornstarch mixed with syrup drained 
from pears and 1 square of chocolate. Stir and 
boil 3 minutes, Pour around pears and serve 
hot or cold. 


ful ways to use canned fruit and vegetables all the year 


round send for ‘*Det Monte Recires or Fravor.’’ For a free copy write to Dept. E, 





Calt 


tnia Packing Corporation, San Francisco, Cal 


The Det Monte shield on canned foods stands 
for highest quality and finest flavor, insured by 
a rigid and scientific inspection made possible 
only through long experience and ceaseless de- 


votion to the De. Monte ideal of perfection. 



































Miss Bradley is one of 
America’s foremost teach- 
ers of cooking and practical 
dietetics, She is author of 
“Food Values and Eco- 
nomical Menus,” ete., is 
cooking editor Woman's 
Home Companion, contribs 
utor te Modern Priscilla, 
the Boston Heradd and other 
= publications, and is a lec- 
~~ turer of ability om all do- 


mestic science subjects, 
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It is estimated that 
the farmers alone lose 
$300,000 ,000 yearly in 
marketing crops, because of roads 
like this. 


How Did Your Roads “@ 
Come Through the Winter? 


HE annuz: Spring thaw is the ‘‘Waterloo”’ 

of thousands of miles of road throughout 
the country. For weeks in the Spring, when 
the frost is coming out of the ground, they are 
swamps of sodden mud—often impassable — 
always hard going. 

To spend money year after year on unim- 
proved roads is to send good money after bad. 
For, at best, such roads are hopelessly inade- 
quate for present-day trattic. 

Look at the Tarvia road at the right. Isn’t 
that the sort of road you need? A road that is 
dustless, mudless, frost-proof and traflc-proof 
365 days in the year? 

Good roads like that are not expensive. 
They are within the reach of every community. 


Vy ack-Rockland Lake R ad, 
New York. “ Tarvia-X"™ 
Penetration, 19/6, 








Let us send you facts, figures and pictures of 
some Tarvia roads near you—roads, that have 
come through the freezes and thaws, the rains 
and the snows of Winter, smooth and firm—~—all 
ready for the heavy Summer trattlic. 


Tarvia is a coal-tar preparation for use in 
building new roads and repairing old ones. It 
reinforces the road surface and makes it not 
only dustless and mudless, but waterproof, frost- 
proof and automobile-proof. Where the existing 
macadam or gravel road can be used as a base, 
the cost of a traflic-proof Tarvia top is extremely 
low. 

Tiustrated booklets descriptive of the various 
Tarvia treatments free on request. 











In order to bring the facts before taxpayers as well as road 
authorities, The Barrett Company has organized a Special 
Service Department, which keeps up to the minute on all 
road problems. If you will write to the nearest office regarding 
road conditions or problems in your vicinity the matter will 
have the prompt attention of experienced engineers. Thi 
service is free for the asking. If you want BETTER ROADS 
and LOWER TAXES, this department can greatly assist you 


Special Service Department 
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ere you an Ivory Soap baby? 


What Ivory Soap does for the baby’s skin it continues to do for 
that of the man or woman. 


Ivory Soap cleanses gently. It contains nothing that can make 
Make your pretty clothes last longer the skin smart or burn, coarsen its texture, or leave it dry and 


Wash them with Ivory Soap Flakes. Genuine Ivory rough. The mildness and purity that make it essential in the 
Soap in flake form. Makes rich suds instantly. No ‘ . . 
sbbing. Cannot injure the Sheet fabriée, oven ered nursery make it equally desirable for you. 
ually. Send for free sam- 
ple package to Division ’ . . 
25-D, Department of Ivory Soap rinses perfectly. It ieaves no soapy sediment to clog 
Hox 7 * > . 
say censor the pores and pave the way for blemishes and other skin troubles. 
# Coane Co. Used daily, as it is used for a baby, it helps to keep the skin at 


Cincinnati, 


Obio its best. 


The manufacturers of lvory Soap and Ivory Soap ese on 
Flakes also make the following general household [VORY SOAP IVORY) Q9 44 % PURE 
soaps: P and G The White Naphtha Soap, Star 100 
Soap, and Star Naphtha Washing Powder, thus 
enabling the housekeeper to use a Procter G Iv FLO ATS 
)) 2 


Gamble high quality soap for every purpose ver 
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UST once in a 
while Roland 
E. Peaseley 


LAND STOOPS TO CONQUER 


By KENNETT HARRIS 


good-looking in an 
aquiline, intellec- 
tual sort of way, 





permitted himself 


and already had a 
desk of kis own 





to rail at Lady 
Fortune after the 
manner of fools in 
and out of the for- 
est and before and 
since Touchstone. 
But not often, be- 
cause he really 
wasn’t a fool. At 
least he had 
nough sense to 
realize the futility 
of railing, and to 
do the best he 





could for hims: | 
in that station of 
life into which he 


had been improvi- 
dentiaily pitch- 
forked. Had his 
own inclinations 
een consulted he 
wouid have pre- 
ferred a @iplo- 
matic career, or 
art, or even litera- 
ture, to his present 
desk job with 
Payne & Austin; 
but when he had 
started to work as 
sto-« boy for that 








with his own name 
in gilt letters on 
it, their »espon- 
siveness was oc- 
casionally over- 
eager. In fact it 
took a diplomat 
with a large steck 
of savoir-faire to 
stand ’em off. 
That was one 
reason why Ro- 
land was giad to 
have Miss Dis- 
mukes to take his 
dictation and to 
have to depend 
upon Miss Gregg 
only for what he 
might need in the 
way of reference. 
Though Miss Dis- 
mukes exposed her 
bare ears to the 
public eve, she 
veiled her slender 
neck modestly— 
and judiciously — 
with a medieval 
gorget of gauze, 
and it was only in 
moments of ex- 








» spectable whole- 
sale dry-goods 








treme inadver- 





firm it was in obe- 5 
dience to apparent 

necessity. The avenues of art seemed to be toll thorough- 
fares, and Roland had not the price of a ticket. As for 
diplomacy, it became evident that he would have to practice that outside of glittering 
foreign courts, and he did. It was a recognized fact. When Scriber, the assistant 
bockkeeper, observed to Walton, the assistant cashier, that Roly was a pret-ty smooth 
proposition, Walton emphatically agreed. 

“J’i say he is!’”’ he declared. “Slick as a soaped eel!” 
them, :*(f a distinct thrill of gratification. 

A trae diplomat strives to make himself particularly agreeable to the right kind of 
peop:« and keeps himself in practice by a general suavity and affability to all and 
sundry. And you never can tell. People have a way of emerging from the all-and-sundry 
class now and then. 

Therefore, while Roland studied the peculiarities of Mr. Payne and adapted himself 
to the idiosyncracies of Mr. Austin, he at the same time bestowed kind and pleasant 
words on old Dougherty and his men in the packing room, and with his fellows in the 
office he was as familiar and genial as a proper sense of his own superiority allowed 
him to be. ° 

For you can't really mix with men like that—a lot of lowbrows, addicted to coarse 
jests and horseplay and not conversant with any but the language of their tribe. They 
knew ncthing of art. “Art who?” they would have inquired. No, in your intercourse 
with suci—would “‘canaille”’ be too strong a word? Well, with such canaille one must 
maintain a little dignified reserve if one would not have them thumping one between 
the shoulder biades and addressing one in terms of cpprobrium out of a perverted 
notion of humor. 

With the ladies of the establishment Roland also felt some constraint, but they at 
least could appreciate his invariable courtesy and his refinement of speech and dress. 
He knew that they did. He always removed his hat in the elevator upon their entrance, 
and that tribute of chivalrous manhood to the weaker sex he paid even to the colored 
scrub lady; and he had heard of favorable comment on his conduct in this respect by 
Miss Dismukes and Miss Pillow, stenographers in the office and perfect ladies both, as 
was Miss Gregg, who was in charge of the card indexes. Some of the other ladies, 
particularly the younger ones, fell a trifle short of perfection, perhaps; but they were 
one and all responsive to Mr. Peaszley’s polite remarks to them, en passant, as Mr. 
Peaseley wou'd have put it, and as Mr. Peaseley couldn’t have been thirty and was 


And Roland, overhearing 


“I —I Wanted to See You, So I Came. 
Was — Unexpected" 





tence that she 

betrayed the fact 
of her ankles. She scorned the adventitious aid of face 

f powder, and her idea of adornments was those of a meek 
spirit and a virtuous mind. Miss Gregg was often spoken of by her married women 
friends as a lovely woman, with so much good sense, who would have made some man a 
wonderful wife. But men never seem to realize that beauty is, after all, only skin deep. 
They never go below the surface for the true, pure gold of character—and Miss Gregg 
had so much character! What they want is eyelashes. As if eyelashes mattered! 

At all events, Roland had a comfortable feeling of safety in his association with the 
Misses Dismukes and Gregg. and when the former lady resigned her position te return 
to her native village and care for her aged parents in their declining years he felt decidedly 
aggrieved. 

“Filial duty is an admirable thing, ne doubt,"’ he observed to Miss Pillow, who had 
informed him. “At the same time it is much to be regretted that Miss Dismukes is 
not an orphan. I suppose that you will not have time ——” 

“Mr. Austin’s and Mr. Volney’s work keeps me busy, 2nd I hardly think that Mr 
Austin expects to maké any changes,”’ Miss Pillow replied. ‘I understand that a young 
person has already been engaged to fill the vacancy caused by Miss Dismukes’ 
resignation.” 

“A young person? The deuce!” Roland often permitted himself this expletive. 
It had, he thought, the sanction of diplomatic usage. 

“She was described to me as a young person,” said Miss Pillow. 
will, nevertheless, prove to be efficient.” 

Miss Pillow may have hoped so, but her expression showed plainly that she hardly 
believed so. : 

The very next morning * e young person arrived, and sitting at Miss Dismukes’ 
desk received Miss Pillow’s instruction, the while the male majority of the office force 

‘gazed upon her rather more than less openly and exchanged comment as opportunity 
offered or was contrived. 

“Will you look who’s here!” 

“Oh; you—little—sunbeam!”’ 

“Man, oh, man! Pinch me gently, Jerry! 

“Some nifty little nectarine, I'll say!”’ 

“Kindly notice the auburn tresses, and allow me to call your attention to the curves. 
Here’s where I begin to put my pay eavelope in pickle.” 


Your Leaving 


“T hope that she 


No, don’t! Let me dream on!” 











“I’m going to congratulate Roly.” 

“Me, too.” 

They did so—to Roland’s ineffable disgust. He had 
vouchsafed a glance at the girl, and that one glance told 
him all that he wanted te know. Pretty? Oh, yes, of 
course; but ab-solutely impossible! From the crown of 
her red head—marcelied, or something equally ghastly— 
to the scles of her feet—triple-A last and outrageously 
high-heeled—she was everything in appearance that a 
business woman should not be. To say nothing of her 
diaphanous sleeves, which indeed were next to nothing, 
and the Nile-green hue of her costume, which was a posi- 
tive and vociferous hue and ery to the sensitive and dis- 
criminating eye, or of the dangling, unbusinesslike beads 
that she wore-—well, the less said the better. She was 
pretty, certainly, but —-— 

* Listen, Roly, old dear! You're looking all fagged out. 
I ve been worrying about you for weeks, and I feel I ought 
to warn you that you are on the verge of a breakdown and 
need a vacation—a good long one. I’m going to use my 
influence with the bosses to get it for you too. Don’t 
worry about your work! I’ll handle that myself and you 
needn't pay me a cent. You'd better introduce me to 
your new stenographer and let me start right in.” 

Thus Weyman of the shipping department. Simmons of 
the linens was at his elbow. 

‘Coarse work, bo,” said Simmons. “ Very much to the 
corundum. You can’t fool Peaseley that way. Haven’t 
I often told you that he was igtelligent? And he wouldn’t 
try to mix business with pleasure or take advantage of 
circumstances in business hours. He knows that we’ll all 
be keeping an eye on him and that he can’t get away with 
it--don’t you, Roly?” 


“Oh, cut it out!” said Roland wearily. “ Don’t get it 


into your silly heads that I picked her—or would in a” 


million years.” 

‘He's modest, too,” said Weyman—“ modest and in- 
telligent. Maybe he’s stalling though. I think that must 
be it. But as you say, Jim, we can keep an eye on him. 
What's her name, Roly?” 

“Sophie Evelyn Thayer,” the young woman answered 
for herself, “Do you like it?” 

Her sense of hearing must have been extraordinarily 
acute, for her desk was quite a little distance away, with 
another one between it and the three disconcerted men. 
Moreover, she had seemingly been giving her entire atten- 
tion to Miss Pillow. Having spoken, she turned again to 
her instructress, smiling apologetically, and at the same 
time slid a sheet of paper into her machine without even 
looking at it. In doing this she displayed a large dinner 
ring with a gaudy tourmaline setting. 

“T like it,” 
moment. But this time Miss Thayer gave not the least 
sign that she had heard him, and so increased his con- 
fusion. Simmons allowed a guffaw to escape him, but his 
face was red too. 

“ Now if you gentlemen think you have been sufficiently 
witty for one morning, I would suggest that I have a few 
little things to do for Payne & Austin,” said Roland. 
‘Don't let me detain you.” 

Weyman employed the mildly profane but reputedly 
red-blooded phrase that is the last refuge of retort in the 
infertile mind. Then he and Simmons returned to their 
respective posts of duty with the swagger of conscious 
shame. Roland resumed th» reading of the letters that 
had been sent to him from above with an unusual lack of 
concentration. He was greatiy annoyed, blaming himself 
for having broken his diplomatic rules in two places— 
speaking slightingly of an absent person without any 
necessity and allowing Simmons and Weyman to perceive 
that they had, in their vile urgot, got his goat. And this 
added to the really vital matter of the substitution of a 
pert and prismatic pippin—so called—for a really compe- 
tent stenographer! What could Mr. Austin have been 
thinking of, to hire her? He was a settled and steady 
married man of twenty years’ standing, not at all prone to 
levity of conduct, and insensible, one would have thought, 
to the attraction of mere vulgar prettiness, It was un- 
thinkable that this Sophie Evelyn person could be compe- 
tent. And that ring! Mon Dieu! I say, you know! 

Just then Miss Pillow turned away and the prismatic 
young person attacked the keys of her machine. T-k-k-k- 
k-k-k-k-k-k-k-k-k— bam! T-k-k-k —— 

No, it can’t be described in that way. Incredible speed 
with perfect evenness and lightness of touch to the end of 
the line, the swift, almost synchronous click of the spacer 
and jar of the carriage, and repeat, and repeat to the final 
rustling snatch of the paper from its platenic embrace. 
It was a wonderful performance, and Miss Pillow, herself 
an expert, turned back at the first clatter of the machine 
to witness it. But it couldn’t be accurate. A merely 
manual dexterity, Roland concluded. Interesting, but not 
uncommonly observed in persons of abnormally low 
mentality. 

Weill, he would try her out pretty soon, and if, as he 
expected, she made a botch of his cervrespondence, diplo- 
matic representations would shortly be made to Mr. Aus- 
tin that would close the incident with gratifying abruptness. 


called Weyman, recovering slightly, after a* 


. letter,” 
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He began, with this ir mind, to consider the phraseology 
of his letters with even more than customary care, in 
order to be able to dictate them without hesitation. He 
could hardly indulge in sesquipedalian elegance of diction— 
words like “‘sesquipedalian,” for instance—in communica- 
tions addressed to Loeb & Ginsberg, of Chillicothe, or 
Dolan’s Bon Ton, of Peoria; but he could at least be fluent 

In another half hour he was ready for her. She was still 
rattling off form letters on her machine, so he waited until 
she had finished the one that she was engaged on and then 
called to her distinctly: “ Miss Thayer.” 

She looked up at him with a smile. 

“Will you be kind enough to take some letters for me?” 

She rose promptly, picked up a notebook and came to 
his desk, where she seated herself and pulled out its sliding 
writing board as if she hac been doing it all her life; then 
she poised her pengil and looked at him expectantly. Her 
eyes might have had the deadness of a very dead fish’s for 
all the effect that they had on Roland E. Peaseley. They 
were really not at all like that, of course, but you couldn’t 
have told it on Roly. 

“ Messieurs ’’——with the proper Parisian pronunciation— 
“Carter and Dolby comma Holliston comma Tennessve 
period Gentlemen colon Your esteemed favor of the 
twenty-third comma instant comma ——” 

“Doyouwant ‘instant’ written outinfull, Mr. Peaseley?”’ 

“The customary abbreviation, of course,” Roland re- 
plied coldly and with a slight frown. 

“Inst period comma, then. But you needn't trouble 
about the punctuation unless you particularly want to.’ 

“No?” Roland asked with a little lift of his eyebrows 
and an inflection of veiled sarcasm. 

“T’m an honor graduate of night school,’”’ Miss Thayer 
explained. ‘“ Punctuation is just pie to me. I eat it up.” 

“Very well,” said Roland gravely, ignoring the extreme 
impertinence of the remark. He thereupon proceeded with 
the dictation, shooting it with such relentless speed that 
he stumbled two or three times and tangled himself up in a 
mass of involved verbiage. Miss Thayer made no com- 
ment whatsoever upon these humiliating lapses, but re- 
corded them word fer word, including the extraneous 
matter that he interjected in his confusion. That, in spite 
of his rapid utterance, Miss Thayer easily kept up with 
him was quite evident; that she was entirely accurate was 
beyond dispute, as she proved when, at his request, she 
read over what she had last written. It was about as 
exasperating a thing as Roland had ever experienced; 
perhaps a little more so. 

“Thank you, that will be all just now,” he said at last, 
and was indeed devoutly thankful that it was all. 

The nervous strain had been intense enough to cause 
aim to perspire freely, and pride had firbidden him to wipe 
his dewy brow. He waited until Miss Thayer’s machine 
was well under way before he did so. Well, he had to 
admit that that Miss Thayer seemed to be efficient. 
Nothing could excuse her inappropriate costume, her 
ibsurd coiffure, her garish jewelry or the brazen impu- 
‘lence—honestly, that was all you could call it—the brazen 
impudence of her speech; but as those roughnecks, Wey- 
man and Simmons, would have said, “You gotta hand it 
to her when it come to the short-cut turkey tracks.” If she 
could only read those tracks after they got cold! But 
apparently she had no intention of giving them time to 
cool before transcription. 

But when, just a little before the lunch hour, he read 
over the typed letters that she had brough: to his desk for 
his signature he found a grain of comfort. Not a large 
grain, but it stood out amid the chaff and husks of un- 
impeachable punctuation and perfect spelling that met his 
jaundiced eye. Plenty big enough to peck at. He smiled 
grimly, the first smile of any sort that look, act or word of 
Miss ‘Thayer had ‘brought to his countenance. Then he 
called the young woman to his desk. 

“T wish to call your attention to an omission in this 
he said, holding out the document. “ Perhaps you 
had better look it over yourself and see if you can find it.” 

“T’ll have to give it up, I guess,”’ said Miss Thayer after 
a careful perusal. “ You’re not kidding me, are you?” 

“IT am not,” replied Roland with dignity. 

“I didn’t think you were a kidder,”’ said she. 
you can't always tell whether some people are kidding or 
panning. What’s wrong with it, Mr. Peaseley?”’ 

“Merely that nere ov have left out the personal pro- 
noun preceding the verb,” said Roland icily. ‘I am nota 
purist exactly, but i believe in using decent English, and 
te say ‘will quote you the following terms’ is not decent 
English, Miss Thayer. That sort of thing may be excus- 
able in a cable message or a long-distance telegram, but in 
ordinary correspondence it is rather slovenly. ‘We will 
quote you the following terms,’ if you please.” 

“I get you! I’m something of a purist myself,” said 
Miss Thayer good-humoredly. ‘Want I should write the 
letter over?” * 

“Tf it will not trouble you too much,” 

“Sure it won’t!’’ said she. 


Roland was one—and no unimportant one—of fourteen 
guests entertained by Mrs. Henry Somers Gilfillan, now 


“But 
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of Drexel Boulevard and formerly prominent in the social 
life of Baltimore—at which time Mrs. Gilfillan little 
deemed that circumstances would ever oblige her to 
accept at stated periods a pecuniary recompense from 
those who sat at her hospitable board. But we all have 
our ups and downs. There was one thing, however, that 
Mrs. Gilfillan could say—that the ladies and gentlemen 
sheltered by her roof were ladies and gentlemen. She 
required and gave first-class references from and to all 
applicants, after satisfying herself by a personal interview 
regarding their appearance and deportment, and you had 
to watch your step to get by. There was therefore, as 
may readily be surmised, some class to the dump, and as 
might have been expected, considering that Mrs. Gilfillan 
was herself a gifted poetess whase tuneful lays had ap- 
peared in the public prints of her native state, the whole 
tone of the place was rather artistic and literary. 

One might instance Mrs. Bross, who had a position in a 
prominent music store and was an-elegant performer on 
the piano, with none of this mock modesty about playing 
when requested, or even when not requested; and there 
was Mrs. Du Pape, who abandoned a promising stage 
career rather than pander to the depraved taste of com- 
mercialized producers who didn’t know art when they saw 
it; and Miss Broderick, who taught English literature in a 
Hyde Park private school for girls and showed the effects 
of it, poor thing! And among the gentlemen were Mr. 
Horatio Libby, who was connected with the public li- 
brary; Mr. Perry Bliss, attached to an evening newspaper, 
whose room was filled with books that he had reviewed 
himself and had been alfowed to keep for his trouble. 
Well, that is enough to show. There were some dubs, of 
course, at Gilfillan’s—they break in everywhere. But you 
may lend credence to the statement that the tone was high 
and that some snappy conversation crackled across the 
board when the boarders were feeling good. 

Of the women, Roland rather preferred the society of 
Mrs. Du Pape. No foolishness about it, you understand. 
They were just good friends—a frank camaraderie in their 
relations, if you know what Roland meant. She was a 
woman of broad culture and wide sympathies and under- 
standing. She understood Roland and sympathized with 
him to such an extent that it might almost be said that 
she had his number. A sufferer from the spirit of com- 
mercialism herself, she knew how the daily sordid associa- 
tions of the office must irk his soul. 

Roland told her about his new stenographer, describing 
her costume and manner with great humor and repeating 
her priceless remark: “I get you! I’m something of a 
purist myself.” 

“How perfectly killing!” exclaimed the lady with a 
ripple of laughter. “I can just see her and hear her say it! 
Aren’t they awful—that type?”’ 

“She’s the very typist of her type,’’ said Roland wittily. 
“The really odd thing, though, is the genuine admiration 
that she has excited among my —er—confréres.”’ 

“Confréres!’’ echoed Mrs. Du Pape pityingly. “You 
poor fellow!” 

“Qh, T assure you that I am to be envied!” said Roland, 
smiling, with bitter irony. “It is to be my happy privilege 
to summon this—er-—little lalapaloosa to my side at will. 
I can feast my enraptured eyes on that frolicsome frock 
and drink in the euphony of her polished phrases—get 
me?—whenever I am inclined. I am to be envied, dear 
lady.” 

“Some chicken!’’ Mrs. Du Pape sportively suggested. 

“T’ll tell the world!” said Roland grimly. 

“The world will listen with interest to that,’ sighed 
Mrs. Du Pape. “It just doesn’t want to hear the worth- 
while things. Banalities, platitudes, bourgeois moralities, 
vulgar mediocrities can always gain its ear.” 

“Tts long, furry ear and the bray of its approval,” said 
‘Roland. 

Not half bad—what? Roland rather fancied, don’t you 
know, that it wasn’t. And a few minutes later he availed 
himself of an opportunity to mention the Portland vase in 
connection with the Eleusinian mysteries, to which Miss 
Broderick had happened to alln¢e and he got away with 
what he said beautifully, and whe: ne went up to his room 
he took with him a very pleasant feeling of self-satisfaction. 

He stretched himself in his easy-chair and lit a cigarette. 
Yes, he had quite distinguished himself as a conversation- 
alist—as usual. Certainly rotten luck, though, to have to 
sparklein such an environment. Not knocking Gilfillan’s, of 
course—or Milly Du Pape. But if it had been in an- 
other scene, at the Russian ambassador’s—before the war, 
of course. No Russian ambassadors now, with beautiful, 
lowly décolleté, diamond-decked women and brilliantly 
uniformed mento appiaud! He, Roland, would be in simple 
evening dress, but with the coveted Order of the Golden 
Auk or something depending from.a broad blue watered- 
silk ribbon on his manly chest: Liveried menials, exotic 
perfumes, a Czech orchestra concealed behind the palms 
discoursing faint, sweet strains—all that sort of thing. As 
for the women, he wouid treat ’em all a la égére, as they 
like to be treated—duchesses, marquises, contesses . . 
“Its long, furry ear, my dear duchess, and its bray ‘of 
approval.” 
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“Eh, what’s that, what’s that, what’s that? What did 
he say?” 

It was the Earl of St. Alwynne, dean of the corps, who 
spoke, screwing his monocle into his cavernous eye r 


‘ess 
and surveying the amused faces. 
’ Prince Wladimir explained. 

“ Dev'lish good!” commented His Lordship, “Dev’lish 
clever, indeed! But Peaseley is always ‘sayin’ something 
strordinarily good.” He turned to the grand duke, who 
was sitting next to him. ‘Wish we had him with our lot,” 
he said confidentially. ‘But he'll put the States on the 
map before he’s done, if their President Whatsisname gives 
him a free hand.” 

Yes, it might just as well have been like that. Roland 
sighed, and getting up took from his bookshelf a volume 
from the French by Your Fireside series, which he opened 
at a marked place and began to study. French, you know, 
is the language of dipiomacy, and Roland hed realized this 
keenly during his short stay in la belle France, as the na- 
tives call it, when he served as attaché to tne Q. M. depart- 
ment of the A. E. F. in Paris. He had done his best to 
be diplomatic, but having to refer continually to his dough- 
boy’s handbook to carry him through a conversetion was 2 
decided handicap. One didn’t get the nuances across 
So on his return to home and ‘job he had taken French up 
seriously, with the aid of phonographic lessons, and had 
progressed so far that there were few American or English 
novels of diplomacy and high life that he couldn't read 
without skipping. 

Another period of reflection, with a final cigarette, suc- 
ceeded the study hour; and this time Roland, considering 
the episode of Miss Thayer, felt a little of bis self-satisfaction 
evaporate. That punctuation business. He would not 
have dreamed of dictating punctuation to Miss Dismukes, 
or indeed to any other stenographer whom he considered 
competent. But it had seemed very unlikely that this 
young person had any but the vaguest notions of relative 
values in this important matter, and then—he had meant 
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her to see his distrust, which, come to think it over, was a 
little raw. No palliation of her night-school smartness; 
but, after all, Roland admitted that he had been guilty of a 
crudity, a crassness of reproof unworthy of him. Well, he 
would have to try to be fair to her, distasteful, even re- 
pellent as she was to him. Noblesse oblige, And with thi 
thought he went to ked. 


Roland went down to the office in the morning in the 
pleasant and hopeful frame of mind natura! to a young 
man who has slept soundly and breakfasted well. After 
all, there was a certain pleasure in work of any kind that 
afforded an outlet for energy and demanded something 
more than a slight degree of mental activity and alertness, 
he thought, and not for the first time. Given those quali- 
ties, one could rise to a respectable eminence and attain 
social recognition, even in trade. Look at Lipton! And 
for that matter, look at some of our own chaps. To get 
closer still, one might cite one’s own boss, with his palatial 
home on the Drive and his Wisconsin estate and his 
Florida place. He had een called into conference with the 
President not so long ago, and it was generally believed 
that his voice made and unmade congressmen, and even 
aldermen. Also, Mrs. Payne had harpooned and ente: 
tained more notables, foreign and domestic, than half a 
dozen of the best New York hotels had housed. Austin 
wasn’t any impoverished or inconsiderable figure either, 
although he made the business more of a hobby than did 
Payne. How .nany men between Mr. Austin and Mr. 
Peaseley in the scale of ascent? Not so many that Mr. 
Peaseley need feel discouraged. And did Mr. Peaseley 
stand in with Mr. Austin? Why, pretty well, thank you 
for asking. 

A prospect worth the patient endurance of uncongenial 
surroundings and incompatible peopie, surely; and, after 
all, the people weren’t so bad. This Miss Thayer, even, 
might not be so impossible as first impressions made one 
feel. Perhaps one’s annoyance had been rather too 


excessive. One hoped so. One hoped that she would 
conduct herself with more propriety, and perhaps adopt 
a more suitable attire and realize the necessity of some 
deference and tact. He was feeling pretty hopeful, Roland 
was, but his hopes regarding Miss Thayer were destined 
te be rudely dashed. 

The first thing that he noticed was her arrival. She 
was punctual, but she entered the precincts sacred to busi- 
ness accompanied by Scriber, who was grinning like an ape 
and seemed to be under the impression that the two. of 
them were a-Maying, or something totally unconnected 
with from its haunt And Miss 
Thayer laughed aloud at something that the gorilla almost 
whispered in her ear—laughed aloud and without the least 
restraint! Well. that was all; but the familiarity of it! 
And to Roland’s almost certain knowledge, they had been 
absolute strangers only the day before! 

She wore a cloak, green, but unobjectionable in itself, 
and a iur which is all right—for yeu—if you are one of the 
million females who like to decorate yourself with the feet, 
claws, heads, tails and teeth of the lower animals, The 
iridescent, downy breast of some poor murdered bird had 
furnished forth her toque, and though Roland was aware 
that feathers are worn by many excellent as well as fash- 
ionable people, including members of women’s clubs, he 
stigmatized that duck breast or whatever it was as an 
outward and all too visible sign of savagery and felt his 
dislike of Miss Thayer revive. 

It was quite active when she came forth divested of her 
cloak and exchanged flippant greetings with Messieurs 
Weyman, Anderson, Walton and Simmons on her way to 
her desk; or she replied flippantly to their flippancies, 
which is, of course, the same thing. The same dress, the 
same beaiis, sheer silk stockings and high-heeled triple-A’s. 
Roland averted his eyes contemptuously and frowned 
darkiy as he busied himself with the paper contents of a 
wire tray, iest she should feel moved to hail him with some 

(Continued on Page 28) 


business and remote 























He Seidom Passed Her Desk Now Without a Friendly Smile or a Word or Two. 





Sometimes it Waz More Than a Word or Two 
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physical and mental characteris- 

tics which have left pleasant 
memories of intercourse with him. 
Short and rotund in person, with thick 
white hair worn pompadour and a 
white mustache partially covering his 
rather full lips, he was not in persona! 
appearance typical of Italy. His short- 
ness of stature, which was about that 
of Mr. Lloyd Gedrge, was emphasized 
by his usual custom of wearing a close- 
fitting sack coat, which he generally 
kept tightly buttoned. With a friendly 
eye and a smile which dimpled his 
cheeks, one knew at a glance that he 
was of a kindly nature and not dis- 
posed to quarrel without a sufficient 
provocation. His clear complexion and 
unwrinkled face indicated good health 
and a capacity to enjoy life. 

The mentality of Signor Orlando 
was molded on different lines from 
those of any other member of the Coun- 
cil of the Heads of States. It had been 
trained and developed in the field of 
jurisprudence and possessed the preci- 
sion of thought and clearness of expres- 
sion which are the attributes of a mind 
accustomed to the exactness of legal expressions. In some 
ways it-was harder to judge accurately the mental quali- 
ties of the Italian statesman than those of his confréres 
because his inabiiity to speak or to understand English de- 
barred him in a measure from the informal discussions of 
the council, which were generally conducted in that lan- 
guage out of consideration for President Wilson and Mr. 
Lloyd George. With the aid of Professor Mantoux, how- 
ever, he was able to participate more than might have 
seemed possible in the circumstances. 


S: NOR ORLANDO possessed 


Statesman Rather Than Politician 


T IS fitting to digress for a moment and to say a word of 

Professor Mantoux, who worea French captain’s uniform 
and was inherited by the Council of Ten from the Supreme 
War Council. No interpreter could have performed his 
onerous task with greater skill than he. Possessing an 
unusual memory for thought and phrase, he did not 
interpret sentence by sentence, but while an address or 
statement was being made he listened intently, occasion- 
ally jotting down a nete with the stub of a lead pencil. 
When the speaker hed finished, this remarkable linguist 
would translate js remarks into English or into French 
as the case might he, without the least hesitation and with 
a fluency and completeness which were almost uncanny. 
Even if the speaker had consumed ten, fifteen or twenty 
minutes, the address was accurately repeated in the other 
language, while Professor Mantoux would employ inflec- 
ticn aad emphasis. with an oratorical skill that added 
- greatly to the perfectness of the interpretation. No state- 
ment was sufficiently dry to make him inattentive or too 
technical for his vocabulary. Eloquence, careful reasoning 
and unusual style in expression were apparently easily 
rendered into idiomatic English from the French, or vice 
versa. He seemed aimost to take over the character of the 
individual whose words he translated, and to reproduce 
his emotions as well as his thoughts. His extraordinary 
attainments were recognized by everyone who benefited 
by them, and his services commanded general admiration 
and praise. 


GUERNSEY 


In addition to the @D information obtained 

through the excellent interpretations of Pro- 
fessor Mantoux, Signor Orlando had the aid of Baron Son- 
nino, the Italian Minister of Foreign Affairs, who spoke 
inglish without an accent and understood it perfectly. 
The baron, white haired and white mustached, with a florid 
complexion and a genial smile, which was a bit saturnine, 
belonged to the diplomats of the old school, and was dis- 
posed to practice their methods. Practical and deliberate 
in urging his views, which were little affected by idealistic 
considerations, he sought always to secure material bene- 
fits for his country. It was clearly national interest rather 
than abstract justice which controlled his mind. In ap- 
pearance at least he impressed one as superior to his leader. 
Possibly he was; but then, the same might have been said 
of Mr. Balfour, who in addition to his dignity of appear- 
ance was recognized to be the intellectual superior of Mr. 
Lloyd George. This latter superiority could not, however, 
be attributed to Baron Sonnino. Signor Orlando was in- 
tellectually as well equipped as he. 

The Italian Premier possessed certain qualities of mind 
which were of an exceptional order and which marked him 
as a statesman rather than a politician. In fact his 
political instinct seemed to be deficient, and events proved 
him by no means skillful as a political ieader. As an 
opportunist he was a failure. But when we analyze his 
statesmanlike qualities, which were clearly in evidence at 
Paris, I think that it is not going too far to say that no 
member of the Council of Four, or of the Council of Ten 
for that matter, was his superior in presenting a clear, 
coneise and comprehensive argument during the course 
of an extemporaneous debate. 

Signor Orlando’s mind seemed to work automatically 
in analyzing, classifying and arranging the points in a 
controversy. Having stored away each essential fact or 
reason in the proper compartment of his brain he called it 
forth at just the right place in his argument and impressed 
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it with just the right value. He did not 
exaggerate the importance of a fact or 
ignore the strength of an adverse argu- 
ment. When he had finished debating 
a question one had to admit, whether 
he agreed with him or not, that he had 
made as logical a presentation of his 
side of the case as it was possible to 
make, and that there was nothing to 
add. As for the effectiveness of Signor 
Orlando’s arguments, that is another 

—mattér, in view of the preconceived 
ideas and natural bias of his listeners, 
but no one heard him without realizing 
his strength as an advocate. The fact 
is, however, that the way to succeed 
was to offer some form of compromise 
which would harmonize conflicting po- 
sitions. When he attempted this he 
showed to less advantage. 


A Vigorous Intellect 


I BELIEVE that the excellent char- 
acter of the arguments made by Sig- 
nor Orlando was in a measure due to 
his experience as a jurist and to the 
analytical method of thir’ «ng which 
he had acquired. His colle.gues in the 
Council of Four were not so well equipped as he for dis- 
cussing a legal question or preparing a legal formula. This 
is an important attainment in a negotiator when one con- 
siders that a treaty is essentially a law and that its 
preparation requires technical legal knowledge and ex- 
perience. As was too often manifest, the value of logic 
and evidence was not so fully appreciated by M. Clemen- 
ceau, President Wilson and Mr. Lloyd George as it was 
by the learned Italian jurisconsult. With him no time was 
wasted on side issues or in announcing generalities which 
sounded weil but could not. be concretely applied. In 
speaking he did not grope about for something to say. He 
knew where lay the strength and where the weakness of 
his case. He pressed the former with vigor and assur- 
ance, and he defended the latter with skill. 

Occasionally in the heat of debate, especially if inter- 
rupted by M. Clemenceau with some caustic comment, as 
happened more than once, Signor Oilando’s Latin temper 
would flame. His eyes would flash; his voice would rise 
as if surcharged with emotion; his hands would add 
emphasis to his words; and his sentences would pour forth 
like a torrent. Yet even under the spur of indignation or 
anger the logical trend of his argument was never inter- 
rupted or diverted. His intellect functioned normally, 
however strongly he was stirred by his emotions. And 
the Old Tiger, whose ferocity of manner was, I am sure, 
often assumed from the mere love of baiting an opponent, 
would lean back in his chair with half-closed eyes and 
immobile countenance, watching the effect of his words, 
doubtless hoping that he had disconcerted the speaker. 
If he did cherish that hope in the case of his [Italian 
colleague he cherished it in vain. 

Signor Oriando enjoyed a joke and relished a good story, 
particularly if it was illustrative of a matter under uiscus- 
sion or was concerning some well-known character, i ving 
or dead. He was always jovial and seemingiy in a good 
humor. When an afternoon session of the Council of Ten 
was ended and the attendants brought a large tea table 
into the chamber from an adjoining room he always re- 
mained to gossip and enjoy the society of the men who had 
been present. But during the discussion of a question in 
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the council Signor Orlando never interlarded his remarks 
with anecdotes and witty sayings, evidently considering 
that to do so would weaken his argument and would be 
out of harmony with the dignity of so serious a business as 
that in hand. 

In my opinion the Italian statesman was entirely right 
in not imitating the seeming flippancy of some of his 
colleagues, who appeared to think that an informal and 
jocular manner was an actual aid in the settlement of a 
question which might involve the sovereignty over an 
extensive territory or even the life of a nation. Under 
certain conditions a humorous remark, if tactfully intro- 
duced, may avoid a quarrel or prevent a regrettable incident 
in a discussion which has reached a point where tempers 
are aroused and near the explosive point; but the constant 
interjection of witticisms, though they may be received 
with smiles and laughter, detracts materially from the 
influence of the one who utters them. 

My impression is—though it is only an impression—that 
Signor Orlando came to Paris with the definite purpose of 
obtaining, so far as the Adriatic was concerned, the 
territorial concessions laid-2own in the Pact of London, 
and tha. the inclusion of the city of Fiume in the Italian 
claims was originally advanced for the purpose of bargain- 
ing with the Jugo-Slavs, who were putting forward exces- 
sive claims for portions of the territory conceded to Italy 
by the London agreement. But the reason for the inclu- 
sion of Fiume in the Italian demands is of little importance 
compared with the reason for the subsequent insistence 
with which the demand was pressed. Introduced as some- 
thing with which to barter in the event that the Italian 
claimss along the Dalmatian coast were curtailed in the 
interest of the Jugo-Slavs, an argument in favor of 
annexation to Italy was built up on the principle of self- 
determination —that phrase which has aroused so many 
false: hopes and caused sc much despair since it was 
coined, and which is a continuing source of discontent and 
turmoil in the world. He especially emphasized the pre- 
ponderance of Italians in Fiume because he was led to 
believe that the President would support this principle. 

Signor Orlando, soon after his 
arrival in Paris, found the situa- 
tion such that he came to the 
conclusion that if he remained 
firm in his claim for the port he 
would succeed in obtaining it 
for Italy. This course naturally 
appealec to him, since success 
would strengthen his political 
position at Rome, which was 
endangered by the probability 
that the full grant under the Pact 
of London was unattainable. 
Thus the claim was converted 
from one put forward to sur- 
render in a compromise, if I am 
correct in my surmise, to one 
which it was possible to secure. 


Nationai Feeling 


"res VINCED of the substan- 
J tial certainty that the Presi- 
dent would in the end consent 
to the cession, and feeling as- 
sured that the British and 
French would not object, a 
propaganda in favor of Fiume 
for Itaiy was begun at Rome, 
so that when the annexation 
actually took place the Italian 
people would acclaim Signor 
Orlando and his statesmanship, 
and he would reap the full po- 
litical benefit of the achieve- 
ment. Possibly, too, it was 
thought that a strong mani- ‘ 
festation of national feeling 
would make certain the Presi- 
dent’s favorable decision. 














The trouble was that the policy adopted was based on a 
false belief as to the President’s ultimate agreement that 
the city should come under Italian sovereignty. When 
Signor Orlando and Baron Sonnino awoke to the fact that 
they had been misled and that the President was adamant 
in refusing to admit Italy’s claim to Fiume in spite of the 
rule as to self-determination, they were in a sad predica- 
ment. They had started a fire of sentiment among the 
Italian people which had spread beyond their control. 
They had no alternative but to continue to struggle for 
Italian control gver thé little city, hoping that they might 
through some compromise succeed in obtaining what all 
Italy was clamoring for, because failure meant the over- 
throw of the Orlando ministry. One can imagine the 
feelings 6f the Italian delegation toward those who had 
encouraged them to assume a position from which there 
had been left no way to retreat. 

The negotiations had continued through confidential 
channels and in the Council of Four until the time ap- 
proached when the Germans were to receive the treaty of 
peace. As a last resurt Signor Orlando let it be understood 
that unless the council conceded Italy’s right to Fiume the 
Italian delegation had no other course than to withdraw 
from the conference. It wag, I think, a threat made in 
desperation and was never intended to be carried out. It, 
however, had the opposite effect on Mr. Wilson from that 
which was intended. It aroused his ire and made him 
stubborn. He determined to meet it in a way which was 
most unusual. 

On the evening of April twenty-third the President 
issued a public statement on Fiume and Italy’s unjus- 
tifiable claim to the city, which was in fact if not in purpose 
an appeal to the Italian people over the head of their 
government. The statement was temperate, well balanced 
and logically sound, but issued at a time when feeling in 
Italy was at fever heat it caused a tremendous sensation. 
Doubt!ess President Wilson, remembering the unparalleled 
enthu:iasta of his reception in Italy when he visited that 
count?» in January, believed that his popularity was suffi- 
cient co -hange the tide of public sentiment and that the 
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Italian people would perceive the injustice of the claim to 
Fiume because he declared that it was unjust. The storm 
of abuse and insult with which the statement was received 
from one end of Italy to the other must have opened the 
President’s eyes to the fact, which had not been hidden 
from others, that his popularity with the peoples of 
Europe was rapidly receding and that they were no longer 
willing to accept his declarations as the utterances of the 
inspired leader of international thought, the apostle of a 
new gospel. : 

Signor Orlando was very angry at this attempt to rouse 
Italian public opinion against his Fiume policy, for so he 
interpreted Mr. Wilson's statement. He issued a counter 
statement, and on the twenty-fourth departed from Paris 
for Rome, as did Baron Sonnino.- However, the Italian 
statesmen, after their anger had cooled and after they had 
had time to consider the possible consequencps upon 
Italian interests of their continued from the 
conference, swallowed their pride and returned to Paris. 
Convinced that [tu'y was solidly behind him and that the 
President had failed in his appeal and was no longer in 
favor with the Italian peop's, Signor Orlando resumed his 
seat in the council, giving no evidence that anything had 
happened to mar the cordia! relations which existed be- 
tween him and his associates. 


absence 





Italian Delecates Return 


HIS incident showed the volatile temperament of the 

Italian Premier more clearly than anything else that 
occurred at Paris. Possessed of the emotional intensity 
of his race, the sudden and extraordinary action of the 
President, which he construed as a personal affront, made 
him furious, as it might have done a man of a more 
phlegmatic nature. On the impulse of the moment he left 
Paris, intending undoubtedly not to return. Then, as his 
rage subsided under the soothing influence of popular 
approval and as he reviewed more calmly the situation, he 
decided that it would be impolitic to remain away from 
the council table where the terms of peace with Austria 
were to be drafted or to be 
absent when the treaty was de- 
livered to the German pienipo- 
& tentiaries. It is said that added 
pressure was exerted on the 
Italians by a threat to abandon 
the terms of the Pact of London 
unless they returned immedi- 
ately to Paris. I have no doubt, 
however, that Signor Orlando 
inwardly burned with indigna- 
tion at the President and at 
those who had during the early 
days of the negotiation encour- 
aged the belief that the Presi- 
dent would assent to the cession 
of Fiume. 

All the clandestine interviews 
and intrigues had 
naught; and when the Italian 
delegaves returned to Paris they 
were not resumed. Signor Or- 
lando and Baron Sonnino were 
too sagacious to pursue again a 
course which had ended so dis- 
astrgusly. Asar eminent Italian 
diplomat, one of the Premier's 
close friends, said to me: “We 
know now that we dealt from 
the fist with the wrong people 
They held out false hopes. They 
did not tell us the truth, We 
relied on their advice, and now 
see where we are! We wan't 
make that mistake again.” 

However, the damage 
been done ane couid not be un- 
done. The public mind in Italy 
had inflamed that 

(Continued on Page 106) 
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HY millions of people 
in North China don’t 
freeze to death in mid- 


winter instead of starving to 
death is more than I can understand. And of course many 
do freeze to death; but as conditions now exist one would 
expect to find frozen corpses lying about in heaps every 
morning. It is so bitterly cold. At this time of year one 
of the things,vou do when you get on the up side of the 
Yang-tse River is begin to put on more clothes, and by 
the time you arrive near the vicinity of Peking, where 
Mongolian winds come over the rimming snow-capped 
* mountains and cut down across the limitless plains of the 
Chi-li, you have on everything you possess and are in- 
stinctively encouraging in your attitude toward the 
inevitable host of furriers who beset your path seeking to 
sell you more. You have visions of a great enveloping gar- 
ment to go on over all other clothes and really keep you 
warm. And you will acquire such a garment too if the 
furrier promises to turn it out between sunrise and sunrise. 
No Chinese furrier ever hesitates to do this and usually 
can be depended upon to keep his word, though how he 
manages to do so is his own very private affair. 

Selling furs to foreigners in North China during the 
months when foreign marrow is likely to congeal is an easy 
and profitahle business; but when the foreigner, wrapped 
up within an inch of his life, fares forth to ingle with the 
populace he must reflect, if given to reflection, that he is 
not so hardy as he likes to boast of being. In the crowd he 
rubs shoulders with literally thousands of men who live 
and go their daily ways in a state of practical nudity. That 
is, he rubs shoulders with thousands of men whose only 
garments are loose suits of thin blue cotton, often as not 
hanging in rags, which expose to stinging winds large 
patches of complete nakedness. After which there are 
millions who have for winter wear nothing but padded 
cotton suits that look thick enough and as though they 
might suffice, but in which any one of us would suffer 
intense discomfort in even the mildest winter weather. 

In the popular or popularized conception of the North 
China winter the average citizen is supposed to be rolled 
up in layer upon layer of padded cotton clothing until he 
looks as though he were protected from the cold to the 
point of suffocation; but the trouble is the very poor hardly 
ever get into popularized conceptions, and North China is 
filled with the very poor, who look upon their thickly up- 
holstered Chinese brethren with no less envy and respect 
than upon the wool and fur clad foreigners. As for the 
rich and well-to-do in fur-lined robes of silk brocade— 
there are a good many such, but not so many as you might 
think. indeed there are practically none at all outside of 
the cities. And as a class they are so loftily elevated above 
the lowly miliions they seem sometimes to be a race apart. 
As a matter cf fact they not unlikely regard themselves in 
some measure as a race apart, especially those who have 
been educated abroad. Among these are a chronically 
disgusted few. whe frequently are heard te refer to their 
less fortunate compatriots as “These Chinese.” They are 
the forward-looking citizens right enough, but their con- 
nection with the great. tragedy through which the country 
now is passing might be ignored altogether if it were not 
that this tragedy, or the example of the foreign attitude 
toward it, awakened in them human sympathy such as 
they never before have been known to display; a sympathy 
real enough to express itself in fine generosity on their 
part, which the old-timers of the foreign community will 
tell you iz something new under the Chinese sun. 


America China’s Only Hope 


HE United International Chinese Famine Relief Com- 

mittee has made a map of the hunger regions, on which 
the degrees of distress arc indicated by shadings. There 
are some broad white areas on the map, and a few white 
spots, and at a glance one might suppose these are meant 
to be regarded as areas and spots unaffected by the calam- 
ity that has befallen. But if the states of Wisconsin, Mich- 
igan, Iliinois, Indiana and Ohio, let us say, were in the grip 
of unprecedented famine, and 20 per cent of the popula- 
tion of Michigan and Indiana were in danger of starvation 
within three or four months, we would hardly paint the 
states of Michigan and Indiana white on our hunger map, 
wou'd we? In the white regions of the Chinese hunger 
map there have been crops within the past. two years 
averaging 7 to 60 per cent yield, so starvation threatens 
only 20 per cent of these populations. The sections in 
which 20 to 40 per cent are affected are dotted on the map; 
horizontal lines are drawn across 40.to 60 per cent regions; 
and the 60 to 90 per cent areas are deeply shaded by verti- 
cal lines; while here and there counties or groups of coun- 
ties called shens are painted dead black to indicate that 
within these borders literally nothing has been produced 
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during the past twe years; that all means of purchase 
from the outside are exhausted; that the total population 
is in the last extremity of distress, and that 90 to 100 per 
cent are likely to die unless relief reaches them from the 
world without. Vast numbers must die anyhow, no matter 
what measures shall be taken to save the situation, and 
the tragedy of North China will be cumulative until the 
offended gods get back on their jobs and in answer to 
universal prayer pour rain upon the seemingly barren 
earth, that it may yield once more sufficient harvest. 

In connection with this famine are a number of ordinary 
economic problems, and I intend to try to write about 
them from a viewpoint influenced by nothing but economic 
and material considerations. But not now. While a con- 
flagration is raging the fire department is not called into 
meeting to discuss origins and wherefores of the fire’s 
progress. Just now I should feel I had lived to some 
purpose if I could ‘convey to the minds of a few million 
Americans a picture that is not what has been or what 
may be. 

You know we like the Chinese almost better than we 


like any other people in the world; or, should I say, like _ 


them with a different liking from that we bestow on other 
peoples? As a matter of fact all white peoples like the 
Chinese, though nobody has ever quite put a finger on the 
peculiarly Chinese characteristic or quality which inspires 
this universal regard. Though it may just be “an indefin- 
able something” in their character, the truth remains that 
we Americans feel for them a great sympathy which is 
wholly spontaneous and related to absolutely nothing in 
the nature of self-interest. They know this. Every Chinese 
who knows anything about the world outside China knows 
it vaguely or very definitely by this time, and their re- 
sponse is beginning to take the form of a sometimes em- 
barrassing discrimination between “foreigners” and 
“Americans.” 

They are wondering now if their great big powerful 
friend across the sea is really going-to do for them the 
splendid thing promised. You see, announcement has been 
made out here that the people of the United States 
through individual benevolence will give twenty million 
dollars to be applied to relief in the famine-stricken 
provinces. I have no idea who made the announcement 
or whether or not it was authorized, but it was made, and 
the Chinese thought it very wonderful and have discussed 
it at great length and with most un-Chineselike animation 
and enthusiasm. As a contribution twenty million dollars 
hardly could be regarded as paltry, but to meet the neces- 
sities of a situation wherein some forty-five million people 
are involved in the inevitable conditions attending un- 
paraileled famine, twenty million dollars could not be 
expected to do all that needs to be done. The Chinese do 
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not believe we will contribute 
twenty millions, but if we make 
it ten millions we shall not “lose 
face’’ with China. By making 
it at least ten millions we shall make 50 per cent good on the 
boast, and that is as much as is necessary to secure us 
immunity from the variously expressed Chinese surprise. 

But if we could only make it twenty millions, and then 
add another cipher to the sum! It is the opportunity of 
our national lifetime to instill the principles we preach 
imto the very souls of benighted multitudes, and to brighten 
until it shines throughout the whole world’s dark the light 
of altruism which we particularly among the peoples of 
the earth have lifted up and labeled the onl, ‘ight that can 
discover peace. It is my belief that we now have it in our 
power to do the greatest thing in our history, 2t a very 
small cost to ourselves. The great Chinese famine has 
been brought to our doors by smiling gods whose business 
it is to look after fool Americans; and by coming ade- 
quately to the rescue of China in her appalling distress 
by coming to her rescue with constructive permanent 
measures of relief —we can speed up the regeneration of her 
people tremendously and advance her slow progress out 
of chaos. 

Our: reward would be her unanimous and enduring 
friendship, based on the profoundest gratitude; ang this, 
it seems to me, would be a better thing to leave our chil- 
dren than the unimportant sum of money we should have 
to invest in it. Not that I have any conviction that we 
shail make this investment. The smiling gods that seek to 
serve us have occasion too often to smile with the other 
corner of their mouths. That it is our opportunity I think 
I am justified in emphasizing. 


Nothing to Eat—Not Even Grass 


CAME to China for the sole purpose of having a look at 

conditions in the famine-stricken areas, and did so with 
visions in my mind of vast horror I had no wish to see. 
I went to Armenia in 1919 and saw there enough human 
misery and wholesale starvation to last me for all time, but 
I can say now that having crossed only the gray and white 
areas of China’s hunger map, and having come up merely 
to the edges of the black regions, I am able to look back 
upon what I saw in Armenia as something quite closely 
resembling happiness and prosperity. The Armenians 
were eating grass, but at least they had grass to eat. 
There is no grass in North China. There are only broad 
flat yellow plains, bounded north and west. by utterly 
naked mountains. To the southeastward in Shan-tung are 
crumbling yellow hills above which an occasional rugged 
peak lifts itself to a fine height and lends a certain grandeur 
to an otherwise ghastly landscape. There were no trees 
except a few that grew in the villages and towns, and even 
these have been “ut down and used to meet human needs. 
The villages and towns are for the most part built of mud 
and walled with mud, and if it rains their populations 
wallow in mud. In these regions it has not rained for 
many months, and the villages and towns are deep in a 
fine yellow dust, which is blown about in clouds by bitter 
winter winds, to seep into one’s clothing, get into one’s 
eyes and throat, and fill one with considerable apprehen- 
sion because the dust is mixed with filth from people who 
are strangers even to the first principles of sanitation. 

But there is something more in the picture—the most 
important thing of all. Coming up through Shan-tung and 
across Eastern Chi-li one observes that every tiniest patch 
of possible earth is under cultivation. There is nothing 
growing now, though winter wheat should be green in the 
fields. It is all bare, unbelievably bare, but there is not an 
inch of ground either on the amazingly terraced hillsides or 
on the great plains that does not look as though it had 
been crumbled and smoothed into fineness by human 
hands. It is all like a tremendously beautiful garden pre- 
pared by unimaginable patience and toil for seedtime. 
Whether or not it will be planted depends on whether 
or not it rains. There have been just two light falls of 
snow on the winter wheat, and this is not enough. In 
Shan-tung I was told that unless the usual snows come 
soon—and there is hardly any hope of this—the winter- 
wheat crop will be once more a total failure. This will be 
the third year, and unless rains come to insure plentiful 
summer crops it will mean yet another year of famine. 

The nearest the Chinese Government ever came to tak- 
ing a census has been their compilation of facts regarding 
the conditions in the famine-stricken provinces. And since 
their figures have been checked by the local famine-relief 
organizations everywhere, and subsequentiy by the inter- 
national committee, they are now accepted as being quite 
sufficiently accurate for all intents and purposes. My 
own observation is that they minimized rather than exag- 
gerated, but that is because I am not in the habic of 
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looking upon people as being well provided for who are 
able to treat themselves to a meager meal perhaps once 
every twenty-four hours. There are millions of this class in 
famine areas, but the name of none such is ever written 
down on the lists of the actually needy. The provinces 
affected are Chi-li, Shan-tung, Honan, Shen-si and Shan-si. 
These provinces have a total population of approximately 
45,000,000, out of which 25,550,000 have been counted as 
famine victims, while some 15,000,000 are listed as being 
completely destitute and dependent during the next four 
months upon such relief as may be given them. All these 
facts and figures were cabled to the United States long 
ago, but in case the figures should be regarded by some as 
being beyond belief I wish to repeat and ask that my word 
be taken for it that they are wholly conservative. Fifteen 
millions are not in danger of death, but in extreme distress. 


Clothing as Scarce as Food 


N THE way out across the Pacific I cheered myself along 

with the thought that when I arrived amidst the horrors 
probably I would be able to echo the too often expressed 
cynical opinion, “ There are plenty of Chinese,” and that I 
would not find it difficult coldly to calculate the economic 
advantage to be derived from such a thinning out of the 
population as threatened. The truth is there are n~t plenty 
of Chinese. There are more than enough in e iin sec- 
tions, no doubt, but there are other sections, tremen/lous in 
extent, which have never recovered from the devastation 
of the Tai-ping Rebellion, the great famine of the lat 
seventies, and subsequent similar calamities, and which 
even now are all but devoid of population. When China’s 
natural resources begin to be developed, when the coun- 
try is opened up to free interprovincial communication by 
rail, motor and highway, and when the great industries 
are established which already are being planned in view of 
the time when the country shall settle down in a united 
effort to resume and maintain orderly processes, there will 
be need for an increased rather than a diminished Chinese 
population. 

However, it Was not any such thoughts as these that 
plunged me into emotions I had no intention of permitting 
myself tofeel. It was what I begantosee. I had nosooner 
entered the famine area than I began to get all the horror 
I had any use for. It was like what the hell for the waste- 
ful and extravagant ought to resemble. The penurious also 
might be put along in with the wasteful and extravagant, 
just to show how useless it is to be too thrifty. 

I came up from Shanghai on the railway which runs via 
Nanking, Pukow, Tsinanfu and Tientsin, and though this 
road has been in operation a good many years it was new 
tome. My only trips to Peking had been made by sea to 
Chingwangtao and thence by rail through Tientsin or up 
the Yang-tse River to Hankow, and from there on the 
Hankow and Peking Railway; so except for a visit to 
Tsingtao in the old 
German days I had 


at a sufficient pace to get to Nanking at four in the after- 
noon. There passengers cross the Yang-tse ferry to Pukow, 
where another train is waiting. If I were not writing about 
the Chinese famine it would be great fun to write about 
Chinese railroads, but perhaps the subject will keep for 
future reference. At Pukow you get into a so-called sleep- 
ing car, and I should be willing to bet anything you like 
that whoever bought the sleeping cars for the Chinese 
Government railways squeezed their dimensions and pock- 
eted the squeeze. Such narrow-chested compartments 
never could have been designed py a liberal-minded, un- 
hampered manufacturer of rolling stock. The seats are 
also narrow, upholstered with bricks or something, and 
turned at night into bunks are provided with narrow 
sheets, narrow blanket and narrow pillow stuffed with a 
strangely lumpy substance that excites one’s curiosity 
but contributes very little to one’s ease. Fortunately 
the roadbed is excellently constructed and as no Chinese 
time-table calis for much in the way of speed going is 
fairly smooth. 

I waked up when the train was in the heart of Shan-tung, 
and locked out of my window just in time to see the sunrise 
painting the slopes of the sacred mountain of Tai-shan in 
the shades of purple rose.’ In view of what lay directly 
before my eyes and what was later seen I was grateful for 
thi. vision, glad to begin the day with it, because there- 
p ime deep depression I have not since been able to 

It is in the very atmosphere. Fellow passengers 

i" began at once to talk about death from starvation, 

nave talked about nothing but death from starvation 

from that hour to this. It is all there is left to talk about 
in North China. All else is for the time being forgotten. 

It is to be understood that a shortage of food in China 
means a shortage of everything. The fuel of the people 
consists of the dried stalks of the kaoliang and thick reed- 
like stalks of the large millet, but for two years there has 


been neither kaoliang nor millet. Also they build fences- 


and roof houses with the stalks of the kaoliang. The 
people wear cotton because they raise cotton in large quan- 
tities, but for two years the cotton crop, has been a 
complete failure, so the padded cotton suits soared in price 
beyond the reach of the very poor. Tens of theusands of 
poor have sold their clothes and are shivering through the 
winter in unspeakable rags or thin clothing made for 
summer wear. 

The population is idle because there is no work to be 
done. Practically all the workers in cotton are out of em- 
ployment. At Tientsin, for instance, only eighty out of 
four hundred small cotton mills are in operation. The 
thousands of weavers of baskets and mats from stalks of 
the millet and kaoliang have nothing to do. The farmers 
have done their utmost and are awaiting spring and prayed- 
for rains. Carters and venders of food; itinerant cooks; 
grinders and carriers of grain; bakers; butchers—think of 
the tens of thousands of people exclusive of farmers who 
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cater to the needs of the teeming, vast population. What 
ean they do when there is nothing to do with but drop 
their hands—such eternaily willing and industrious hands 
drop their hands and wait? For what? They know their 
ancient Mother Earth—even if ancient Mother Earth 
turn kind—carinot yield in time wherewith to save them 

At Tsinanfu, the capital of Shan-tung, there were friends 
to meet me. It was nine o’clock in the morning, and the 
brilliant sunshine seemed merely to light up the cold and 
make it sting the more sharpiy. My friends were the 
local manager of the British-American Tobacco Company 
and his wife, and had come to the station in order to give 
me a brief glimpse of what they are up against and what 
they are doing. It is a dark, gray region round Tsinanfu, 
and in common with a number of other foreign firms this 
company has gone actively into the famine-relief business 
on a rather extensive scale. They went to work inde- 
pendently in the early autumn, when they recognized the 
widespread distress inevitable, and are now operating a 
number of gruel kitchens, in the Tsinanfu district, from 
which they are supplying some 3000 meals a day 


The Quiet Pluck of the Famished 


I ASKED them if they were able to take care of everybody 
in their district and they said: “ By no means. We have 
made very careful and what may seem sometimes very 
cold-blooded selection. Otherwise we could save nobody. 
There just isn’t enough money. We take care of all we 
can and make the ration as small as possible in order that 
as many as possible may have it. We give each person a 
ticket with his name on it, and only holders of these tickets 
can get food at the kitchens. We assure you all ticket 
holders have been thoroughly investigated and proved to 
be absolutely destitute.” 

“But suppose someone comes along who really is stary- 
ing but has no ticket; what do you do?” 

“We tell him to go on home.” 

“That may mean to go on home to die?” 

“Tt almost invariably does, but there is no help for it. 
The worst of it is that they take it so philosophically. You 
can trust a Chinese to meet his fate halfway, no matter 
what it i‘, without any fuss about it. We thought we 
knew th: Chinese pretty well, but we didn’t know much 
about them as fatalists until this situation developed 
In any other country there would be bread riots, whole- 
sale murder, thievery and disturbances generally; but 
the average Chinese calmly accepts the fact that he has 
to starve to death, and goes quietly ahead and does it.” 

“Are many dying in this section?” 

“Not yet; about 1500 so far, but the death rate is 
increasing and is bound to be prett: awful.” 

They told me I was just coming into the real hunger 
belt, and assured me that on the up line between Tsinanfu 
and Tientsin I would see things I probably would not 
care to look at. And 
they were right. All 
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tung. Curiously, 


station platforms 
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thoughIknowNorth 
China well enough 
and should have 
known enough to 
keep my mental pic- 
tures harsh in all 
their tones, I always 
had in mind a false 
vision of this sacred 
corner of thisancient 
land. For some rea- 
son I alwaysthought 
of it as being green 
and soft and as hav- 
ing templed hillsand 
sweet valleys filled 
with quaint farm- 
steads suchas I have 
seen in old Chinese 
pictures, but never 
anywhere in China. 
I don’t know why I 
should have thought 
this. I suppose as- 
sociation with it of 
the name of Con- 
fucius and the al- 
most fanaticlovethe 
people have for 
Shan-tung assisted 
my imagination and 
helped lead me so 
pleasantly astray. 
The train leaves 








heavy picket fences, 
and sometimes 
fences of barbed 
wire. This is to 
keep the clamerous 
inquisitive people at 
’ arespectful distance 
from the trains. | 
was glad of the 
fences as we went 
along from station 
to station, because 
behind them pres- 
ently. began to ap- 
pear mobs of such 
human beings as I 
had never before 
seen; mobs of such 
people as I would 
not care te have 
come too near me, 
however much I 
might pity them. 
There are always 
beggars in China, 
but the worst old 
hardened sinner iri 
the country who 
pretends to believe 
that starvation is 
chronic and culti- 
vated among the 
Chinese could not 
look upon these 








Shanghai at half 
past nine in the 
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ages torumble along 
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Men in the Famine Districts Do the Work of Animais 


crowds and dismiss 
them from his mind 


(Continued on 
Page 108) 




















HE big department store so terrified Wesley Dean 
[eis he got no farther than five steps beyond the en- 
trance. Crowds of well-dressed ladies milling round 
like catiie, the noise of many feminine voices, the excessive 
warmth and the heady odor of powder and perfume—the 
toilet goods were grouped very near the door—all com- 
bined to bewilder and frighten him. He got 
out before the floorwalker of the center aisle 
could so much as ask him what he wanted. 
Once outside »« stood in the spring wind 
and meditated. There must be other stores 
in Baltimore, fittle ones, where a man could 
buy things in quiet and decency. Until 
the four o’clock motor stage started for 
Frederick he had nothing to do. 

He stuck his hands in his pockets and 
started down the crowded crookedness of 
Lexington Street. He reached the market 
and strolled through it leisurely, feeling 
very much at home with the meats and 
vegetables and the good country look of 
many of the stall keepers. Its size amazed 
him; but then he’d always heard that Bal- i 
timore was a big city, and so many people 
must take a lot to eat. He went on, all the 
way through, and after a little hesitation 
struck down a quiet street to the right. 
But he saw no shops of the surt he was 
looking for, and he had thoughts of going 
back and braving the big store again. He 
turned again and again, pleased by the 
orderly rows of red-brick-with-white-trim 
houses, homy-looking places in spite of 
their smallness and closesetting. At last, 
right in the middle of a row of these, he 
saw a large window set in place of the two 
usual smaller ones, a window filled with 
unmistakable feminine stuff, and the sign, 
small, neatly gilt lettered: Miss Tolman’s 
Ladies’ Shop. Hemstitching Done. 

There wasn't a soul going in or out, so he 
braved it, and was happier still when he 
found himself the sole customer. The open- 
ing of the door made a bell tinkle in a back 
room, 

A girl came through parted green wool curtains, a 
girl sc flaxen-haired, with such blue eyes—like a 
friendly kitten—-that Wesley Dean almost forgot the 
errand that had brought him so far. 

As for the girl, she was surprised to see a man, and 
particularly a young country man, among the gloves 
and stockings, cheap pink under things and embroid- 
eries of Miss Tolman’s shop. 

“You got any—any aprons?” he stammered. 

“White aprons or gingham?” The girl’s smile helped 
Wesley a great deal. A very nice girl, he decided; but 
she made hiin feel queer, light-headed. 

“I’m not sure, ma'am. When I come away from 
home this morning I asked Aunt Dolcey did she need 
anything, and she said yes, a couple of aprons, but 
she didn’t say what kind.” 

The girl thought it over. “I reckon maybe if she’s 
your auntie she’d want white aprons.”’ 

Her mistake gave him a chance for the conversa- 
tion which he felt a most surprising wish to make. 

“No'm, she’s not my auntie. She’s the old colored 
woman keeps house for me.” 

Oh, she was a very nice girl; 8omething about the way 
she held her head made Wesley think of his spunky little 
riding mare, Teeny. 

“i'm. Then I think you'd be safe to get a gingham; 
anyway a gingham apron comes in handy to anybody 
working round a kitchen. We got some nice big ones.” 

“Aunt Dolcey’s not so awful big; not any biyger’n you, 
but heavier set, like.’’ 

There is a distinct advance in friendly intimacy when 
one has one’s size considered in relation to a customer's 
needs, particularly when the consideration shows how 
little a man knows about women’s garments. The girl 
reached beneath the counter and brought up an armful of 
blue-and-white-checked aprons, She unfolded them deftly, 
and Wesley saw that she had small strong hands and 
round wrists. 

“These got bibs and nice long strings, cover you all up 
while youre cooking. They’re a dollar.” 

His gaze, intent on her rather than the aprons, brought 
her eyes to his. 

“Good-looking, but country,” was her swift appraisal, 
adding to it, ‘And what a funny mark he’s got on his 
forehead,” 

It was true. His young hawklike face, tanned brown by 
sun and wind, was made strangely grim by a dark vein 
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None of Them 
Noticed Him, 

Coming Slowly 
to the Field's Edge, Watch:« 
ing With Unbelieving Eyes 
the Progress: ef the Reaper 


on his brow, which lent a frowning shadow to his whole 
visage. Yet the eyes she had looked into were shy and 
gentle and reassuringly full of open admiration. 

“If you think she’ll like ’em I'll take two,”’ he said after 
an instant’s pause. 

“I’m sure she'll like "em. They’re good gingham and 


‘real well made. We don’t keep shoddy stuff. You could 


go into one of the big stores and get aprons for fifty, sixty 
cents, but they wouldn’t be good value.” 

The soft cadence of her voice gave Wesley a strange and 
stifled feeling around the heart. He must—he must stay 
and talk to her. Hardly knowing what he said, he burst 
into loquacity. 

“T did go into one of the big stores, and it sort of scared 
me-—everything so stuffy and heaped up, and such a lot of 
people. I don’t get down to Baltimore very often, you see. 
I do most of my buying right in Frederick, but I’d broke 
my disker, and if you send it’s maybe weeks before the 
implement house wil! *tend toe you. So I just come down 
and got the piece, so there won’t be but one day lost.” 

The girl looked up at him again, and he could feel his 
heart pound against his ribs. This time she was a little 
wistful. 

“They say it’s real pretty country out round Frederick. 
I’ve never been out of Baltimore, ‘cept to go down the 
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bay on excursions—Betterton and Love Point, and places 
like that. It makes a grand sail in hot weather.” 

She handed him the package and picked up the two bills 
he had laid down on the counter. There was plainly no 
reason for his further lingering. But he had an artful idea. 

“Look here—maybe I ought to get Aunt Dolcey a white 
apron too. Maybe she won’t want the gingham ones 
at all.” 

The girl looked surprised at sich extravagance. 

“But if she doesn’t you can bring ’em back when you 
come to Baltimore again, and we’d exchange ’em,” she 
argued mildly. 

“No, I better get a white one now. She puts on a white 
apron evenings,” he added craftily. 

A box of white aprons was lifted from the shelf and a 
choice made, but even that transaction could not last for- 
ever, as Wesley Dean was desperately aware. 

“Look here, are you Miss Tolman?” he burst out. 
saw the name outside on the window.” 

“Mercy, no! Miss Tolman’s a kind of cousin of mine 
She’s fifty-two, and she can’t hardly get through that door 
there,” 

He disregarded the description, for the second bundle 
was being tied up fast. He had never seen anyone tie so 
fast, he thought. ‘ 

“My name’s Wesley Dean, and I got a farm in the 
mountains back of Frederick. Say—I don’t want you to 
think I’m fresh, but—but—say, would you go to the 
movies with me to-night?” 

It had come to him in a flash that he could disregard 
the seat in the four o’clock bus and go back to-morrow 
morning. Sweat stood out on his forehead and on his 
curving, clean-shaven upper lip. His boy’s eyes hung on 
hers, pleading. All the happiness of 
his life, he felt, waited for this girl’s 
answer, this little yellow-haired girl 
whom he had never seen until a 
quarter of an hour before. 

“We-ell,” she hesitated, “1-—I 
don’t like to have you think I’d pick 
up like this with any fellow that 
come along s 

“T don’t think so!” he broke in 
fiercely. “If I thought so I’d never’ve 
asked you.” 

There was a strange, breathless 
moment in the tiny, cluttered shop, 
a moment such as some men and 
women are lucky enough to feel onte 
in a lifetime. It is the moment when 
the heart’s wireless sends its clear 
message, “This is my woman” and 
“This is my man.” The flaxen- 
haired girl and the dark boy were 
caught in the golden magic of it and, 
half scared, half ecstatic, werethrown 
into confusion. 

“T’llgo,”’ she whispered breathlessly. ‘ There’s 

, a little park a block down the street. I'll be there 

at seven o'clock, by the statue.” 

“T’ll be there, waiting for you,”’ he replied, 
and because he could not bear the strange sweet 
pain that filled him he plunged out of the shop, 
jerking the door so that the little bell squealed 
with surprise. He had forgotten his packages. 

Also, as he remembered presently, he did not 
know her name. 

He was at the feet of the statue in the park by half past 
six, and spent a’ restless half hour there in the cool spring 
twilight. Perhaps she would not come! Perhaps he had 
frightened her, even as he had frightened himself, by this 
inexplicable boldness. Other girls passed by, and sonie of 
them glanced with a coquettish challenge at the handsome 
tall youth with his frowning brow. But he did not see them. 
Presently—and it was just on the stroke of seven—he 
saw her coming, hesitantly, and with an air of complete and 
proper primness. She had on a plain little shabby suit and 
hat, but round her throat was a string of beads of a blue to 
match her eyes, an enticing, naive harmony. 

She carried the forgotten aprons, and handed them to 
him gravely. 

“You left these,” she said; and then, to regularize the 
situation, ‘My name’s Anita Smithers. I ought’ve told 
you this afternoon, but—I guess I was kind of forgetful 
too.” 

That made them both smile, and the smile left them less 
shy. He stuffed the forgotten aprons into his overcoat 
pocket. 

“T was so afraid you wouldn’t come. Where can we 
go? I don’t know anything much about the city. I’d like 
to take you to a nice picture show, the best there is.” 

She-flushed with the glory of it. 


“] 
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“‘There’s a real nice-picture house only a little ways from 
here. They got a Pauline Frederick film on. I’m just 
crazy about Pauline Frederick.” 

By this time they were walking sedately out of the park, 
not daring to look at each other. She watched him while 
he bought the tickets and then a box of caramels from the 
candy stand inside. 

“He knows what to do,” she thought proudly. 
not a bit of a hick.” 

““D’you go to the pictures a lot?” he asked when they 
were seated. 

“*Most every night. I’m just crazy about ’em.”’ 

“T expect you’ve got steady company, then?” 
question fairly jerked out of him. 

She shook her head. “ No, I almost always go by myself. 
My girl friend, she goes with me sometimes.” 

He sighed with relief. “They got good picture shows in 
Frederick. I go most every Saturday night.” 

“But you don’t live right in Frederick, you said.” 

He seized the chance to tell her about himself. 

“Oh my, no. I live back in the mountains. Say, I just 
wish you could see my place. It’s up high, and you can 
look out, ever so far—everything kind of drops away be- 
low, and you can see the river and the woods, and it takes 
different colors, cording to the season and’ *he weather. 
Some days when I’m plowing or disking and I get up on 
the ridge, it’s so high up and far away seems like I’m on 
top the whole world. It’s lonesome—it’s off the pike, you 
see—but I like it. Here in the city everything crowds 
on you so close.” 

She had listened with the keenest interest. 

“That’s so. It must be grand to get off by yourself and 
have plenty room. I get so tired of that squinched-in, 
narrow, stuffy shop; and the place where I board is worse. 
I don’t make enough to have a room by myself. There’s 
two other girls in with me, and seems like we’re always 
underfoot to each other. And tkere isn’t any parlor, and 
we got only one bureau for the three of us, and you can 
guess what a mess that is. Anu the closet’s about as big 
as a pocket handkerchief.” 

**Ain’t you got any folks?” 

The blue eyes held a sudden mist. 


“ He’s 


The 


“Nobody but Miss Tolman, and she’s only a distant 
cousin. Ma died two years ago. She used to sew, but she 
wasn’t strong, and we never could get ahead.” 

**My folks are all gone too.” 

How little and alone she was, but how much nearer to 
him her aloneness brought her. He wanted to put his hand 
over hers and tell her that he would take care of her, that 
she need never be alone again. But the beginning of the 
film choked back the words. He poked the box of caramels 
at her, and she took it, opened it with a murmured “Oh, 
my, thank you!” Presently they both had sweetly bulging 
cheeks. Where their elbows touched on the narrow chair 
arm made tingling thrills run all over him. Once she gave 
him an unconscious nudge of excitement. 

Out of the corner of his eye he studied her delicate side 
face as she sat, with her lips parted, intent on the film. 

“She’s pretty—and she’s good,” thought Wesley Dean. 
“T expect she’s too good for me.” 

But that unwontedly humble thought did not alter it a 
hair’s breadth that she must be his. The Deans had their 
way always. The veins in his wrists and the vein in his 
forehead beat with his hot purpose. He shifted so that 
his arm did not touch hers, for he found the nearness of 
her disturbing; he could not plan or think clearly while 
she was so close. And he must think clearly. 

When the last flicker of the feature was over and the 
comic and the news feature had wrung their last laugh and 
gasp of interest from the crowd, they joined the slow exit 
of the audience in silence. On the sidewalk, however, 
she found her voice. 

“Tt was an awful nice picture,” she said softly. “‘’Most 
the nicest I ever saw.”’ 

“Look here, let’s go somewhere and have a hot choc’late, 
or some soda, or ice cream,’’ he broke in hurriedly. He 
could not let her go with so much yet unsaid. “Or would 
you like an oyster stew in a reg’lar restaurant? Yes, 
that’d be better. Come on; it isn’t late.” 

“Well, after all those caramels, I shouldn't think an 
oyster stew ——” 

“You can have something else, then.’”’ The main thing 
was to get her at a table opposite him, where they wouldn't 
have to hurry away. “Let's go in there.” 


’ 


He pointed toward a small restaurant across the street 
where red candlelights glimmered warmly through paneled 
lace. 

“But that looks like such a stylish place,” she protested 
even as she let him guide her toward it. 

But it was not so stylish when they got inside, and the 
appearance of the stout woman, evidently both proprietor 
and cashier, who presided over the scene at a table on a 
low platform near the door reassured them both, And 
the red candle shades were only crinkled paper; the lace 
curtains showed many careful darns. A rebellious boy of 
fourteen, in a white jacket and apron, evidently the pro- 
prietor’s son, came to take their order. After a good bit of 
urging Anita said that she would take a ham sandwich and 
a cup of coffee. 

Wesley ordered an oyster stew for himself, and coffee, 
and then grandly added that they would both have vanilla 
and chocolate ice cream. 

“He looks as if he just hated being a waiter,” said 
Anita, indicating the departing boy servitor, 

“Sh’d think he would,” said Wesley. He put his arms 
on the table and leaned toward her. “I was going home 
this afternoon till Isaw you. I stayed over, just to see you 
again. I’ve got to go back in the morning, for I've not 
got my spring work done; but—you’re going with me.” 

The vein on his forehead heightened his look of dea- 
perate determination. He was not so much a,suitor as a 
commander. 

“You haven’t got any folks and neither have I, so that 
makes it easy. I'll come for you in the morning, about 
eight o’clock, and we'll go get a license and get married, 
and then we can get the ten o’clock bus out to Frederick. 
Oh, girl, I never saw anyone like you! I—I'll be good to 
you—I’ll take care of you. It don't matter if I didn’t ever 
see you till this afternoon, I'd never find anybo y else that 
I want so much in a hundred thousand years, I've not 
got a lot of money, but the farm's mine, all free and clear, 
and if my wheat turns out all right I'll have a thousand 
dollars cash outright come the end of the year, even after 
the taxes are paid and everything. Won't you look at me, 
Anita—won’t you tell mesomething? Don't you like me?” 

(Continued on Page 42) 

















“I'm Going to Cut This Wheat if it Kille Me!" She Said Over and Over to Herself in a Queer Refrain. She Thought Probably it Would. But She Drove On 
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N MY opening 
argument I have 


shown the con- 
nection between the pres- 
ent intense political 
troubles of the world, and 
more particularly of Eu- 
rope, and the advance in 
mechanical knowledge dur- 
ing the past hundred and 
fifty years. I have shown 
that without a very drastic 
readjustment of political 
ideas and habits there 
opens before Europe and 
the world generally a sure 
prospect of degenerative 
conflicts; that without 
such a readjustment our 
civilization has passed its 
zenith, and must continue 
the process of collapse that 
nas been in progress since 
August, 1914, 

Now this readjustment 
means an immediate con- 
flict with existing patriot- 
isms. We have embarked 
here upon a discussion in 
which emotion and passion 
seem quite unavoidable, 
the discussion of nation- 
ality. At.the very outset 
we bump viole, tly against 
patriotism as any European 
understands that word. And 
it is, I hold, impossible not to 
bump against European patri- 
otisnia. We cannot temporize 
with patriotism as one finds it 
in Europe, and get on towards 
a common human welfare. The 
two things are flatly opposed. 
One or other must be sacrificed. 
The political and social muddle 
of Europe at the present time is 
very largely due to the attempt 
to compromise between patriot- 
ism and the common good of 
Europe. 

Do we want to get rid of pa- 
triotism altogether? Can we? 
do not think we want to get rid 
ism, and Ido not think we 
if we wanted to do so, It seems to be neces- 
sary to one’s moral life that he should feel 
himself part of.a community, belonging to it, and it be- 
longing to him; and that this community should be 
a single and lovable reality, inspired by a common idea, 
with a common fashion and aim. 


Frankly, I 
of patriot- 
eould, even 


The Infection of National Egotism 


UT a point I have been trying to bring out throughout 
all this argument so far is this—that when a European 
goes to the United States of America he finds a new sort of 
state, materially bigger and materially less encumbered 
than gny European state. And he also finds an intensely 
patriotic people whose patriotism isn’t really the equiva- 
lent of a Europedn patriotism. It is historically and 
practically a synthesis of European patriotisms. It is nu- 
merically bigger. It is zeographically ten times as big. 
That is very important indeed from the point of view of this 
discussion. And it is synthetic; it is.a thing made out of 
something smaller. People, I believe, talk of 100 per cent 
Americans. There is no 10@ per cent American except the 
Red Indian. There isn’t a white man in the United States 
from whose blood a large factor of European patriotism 
hasn't been washed out to make way for his American 
patriotism. 
Upon this faet of American patriotism, as a larger, differ- 
ent thing than Eurepean patriotism, I build. The thing 
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san be done. If it can be 
done in the Europeans 
and their descendants who 
have come to America, it can con- 
ceivably be done in the Europeans 
who abide in Europe. And how can 
we set about doing it? 

America, the silent, comprehen- 
sive continent of America, did the 

thing by taking all the various nationalities 
who have made up her population and oblig- 
ing them to live together. Unhappily, we can- 
not take the rest of our European nations 
now and put them on a great virgin continent 
to learn a wider political wisdom. There are 
no more virgin continents. Europe must stay 
where she is. 

Now I am told it sometimes helps scien- 
tific men to clear up their ideas about a proc- 
ess by imagining that process reversed, and so 
getting a view of it from a different 
direction. Let us, then, for a few 

_ moments, instead of talking of the 
expansion and synthesis of patriot- . 
ism in Europe, imagine a develop- 
ment of narrow patriotism in 

America, and consider how that case 
could be dealt with. Suppose, for instance, 
there was a serious outbreak of local pa- 
triotism in Kentucky. Suppose you found the 
people of Kentucky starting a flag of their own and 
objecting to what they would probably call the 
vague internationalism of the Stars and Stripes. 
Suppose you found them wanting to set up tariff 
barriers to the trade of the states round about 
them. Suppose you found they were preparing to 
annex considerable paris of the State of Virginia 
by force in order to secure a proper strategic fron- 
tier among the mountains to the east, and that 
they were also talking darkly of their need for an 
outlet to the sea of their very own. 

What would an American citizen think of such 
an outbreak? He would probably think that Ken- 
tucky had fone mad. But this, which seems such fantastic 
behavior when we imagine it occurring in Kentucky, is 
exactly what is happening in Europe in the case of little 
states that are hardly any larger than Kentucky. They 
have always been so. They have not gone mad; if this 
sort of thing is madness, then they were born mad. And 
they have never been cured. A state of affairs that is re- 
garded in Europe as normal would be regarded in the 
United States as a grave case of local mental trouble. 

And what would the American community probably do 
in such a case? It would probably begin by inquiring 
where Kentucky had got these strange ideas. They would 
look for sources of infection. Somebody must have been 
preaching there or writing in the newspapers or teaching 
mischief in the schools. And I suppose the people of the 
United States would set themselves very earnestly to see 
that sounder sense was talked and taught to the people of 
Kentucky about these things. 

Now that is precisely what has to be done in the parallel 
European case. Everywhere in Europe there goes on, in 
the national schools, in the patriotic churches, in the 
national presses, in the highly nationalized literatures, a 
unity-destroying propaganda of patriotism. The schools 
of all the European countries at the present time, with 
scarcely an exception, teach the most tancid patriotism; 
they are centers of an abominable political infection.- The 
children of Europe grow up with an intensity of national 
egotism that makes them, for all practical international 
purposes, insane. They are not born with it, but they are 
infected with it as soon as they can read and write. The 
British learn nothing but the glories of Britain and the 





British Empire; the French are, if possible, still more in- 
sanely concentrated on France; the Germans are just 
recovering from the bitter consequences of forty years of 
intensive nationalist education. And so on. Every coun- 
try in Europe is its own Sinn Fein, cultivating that ugly 
and silly obsession of ‘‘ourselves alone.’’ ‘‘ Ourselves 
alone” is the sure guide to confiict and disaster, to want, 
misery, violence, degradation and death for our children 
and our children’s children—until our race is dead. 

The first task before us in Europe is, at any cost, to 
release our children from this nationalist obsession, to 
teach the mass of European people a little truthful history 
in which each one will see the past and future of his own 
country in their proper proportions, and a little truthful 
ethnology in which each country will get over the delusion 
that its people are a distinct and individual race. The 
history teaching in the schools of Europe is at the very 
core of this business. 


Why Make Two Bites at a Planet? 


UT that is only, so to speak, the point of application of 

great complex influences, the influences that mold us in 
childhood—the teachings of literature, of the various reli- 
gious bodies, and the daily reiteration of the press. Before 
Europe can get on there has to be a colossal turnover of 
these moral and intellectual forces in the direction of 
creating an international mind. If that can be effected, 
then there is hope for Europe and the Old World. If it 
cannot be effected, then certainly Europe will go down 
with its flags nailed to its masts. We are on a sinking ship 
that only one thing can save. We have to oust these 
European patriotisms by some greater idea or perish. 

What is this greater idea to be? 

Now I submit that this greater idea had best 
be the idea of the world state of all mankind. 

I will admit that so far I have made a cese 
only for teaching the idea of a United States 
of Europe in Europe. I have concentrated our 
attention upon that region of maximum conges- 


are no real and effective barriers and boundaries 
in the Old World between Europe and Asia and 
Africa. The ordinary Russian talks of Europe as one who 
is outside it. The European political systems flow over 
and have always overflowed into the greater areas to the 
east and south. Remember the early empires of Mace- 
donia and Rome. See how the Russian !anguage runs to 
the Pacific, and how Islam radiates into all three con- 
tinents. I will not elaborate this case. 

When you bear such things in mind I think you will 
agree with me that if we are to talk of a United States of 
Europe it is just as easy a.d practicable to talk of a United 
States of the Old World. And are we to stop at a United 
States of the Old World? 

No doubt the most evident synthetic forces in America 
at the present time point towards some sort of pan- 
American unification. That is the nearest thing. That 
may come first. But are we to contemplate a sort of 
dual world—the New World against the Old? 

I do not think that 
would be any very satis- 
factory stopping place. 
Why make two bites at 
2 planet? If we work for 
unit, on the large scale 
we are conte:aplat.ing we 
may as weil work for 
world univy. 

i,ot only in distance 
but in a seore of other 
matters are Lon- 
don and Rome 
nearer to New 
York than is Pata- 
gonia, and San 
Francisco is al- 
ways likely to be 
more interesting 
to Japan than 
Paris or Madrid. 
I cannot see 
any reason for 

























A We-id Government Will Arise Out of 


tion and conflict. But as a matter of fact there - 
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supposing that the mechanical drawing together of ihe 
peoples of the world into one economic and political unity 
is likely to cease—unless our civilization ceases. I see no 
signs that our present facilities for transport and com- 
munication are the ultimate possible facilities. Once we 
break away from current nationalist limitations in our 
political ideas, there is no reason and no advantage in 
contemplating any halfway house to a complete human 
unity. 

Now after what I have been saying it is very easy to 
explain why I would have this idea of human unity put 
before people's minds iri the form of a world state and not 
of a League of Nations. 

Let me first admit the exttaordinary educational value 
of the League of Nations’ propaganda and of the attempt 
that has been made to create a League of Nations. It has 
brought betore the general intelligence of the world the 
proposition of a world law and a world unity that could 
not perhaps have been broached in any other way. 

But is it a League of Nations that is wanted? 

I submit to you that the word “nations” is just the 
word that should have been avoided—that it admits and 
tends to stereotype just those conceptions of division and 
difference that we must at any cost minimize and obliter- 
ate if our species is to continue. And the phrase has a thin 
and legal and litigious flavor. What loyalty and what 
devotion can we expect this multiple association to com- 
mand? It has no unity, no personality. It is like asking 
a man to love the average member of a woman’s club in- 
stead of loving his wife. 


Foundations of a World State 


OR the idea of mn, for human unity, for our common 
blood, for the one order of the world I can imagine men 
living and dying, but not for a miscellaneous assembly that 
wil! not mix—even in its name. -It has no central idea, no 
heart to it, this League-of-Nations formula. It is weak 
and compromising just where it should be strong-—in de- 
fining its antagonism to separate national sovereignty. 
For that is what it aims at if it means business. If it means 
business, it means at least a superstate overriding the 
autonomy of existing states; and if it does not mean busi- 
ness, then we have no use for it whatever. 
It may seem a much greater undertaking 
to attack nationality and nationalism instead 
of patching up a compromise with these things, 
but along the line of independent nationality 
lies no hope of unity and peace and continu- 
ing progress for mankind. We cannot 
suffer these old concentrations of loy- 
alty because we want that very loyalty 
which now concentrates upon them to 
cement and sustain the peace of all the 
world. Just as in the past provincial 
patriotisms have given place to na- 
tional patriotisms, so now we need to 
oust these still too narrow devotions by a new 
unity and a new reigning idea—ih ir~4 of 
one state and one flag in all the eart. 

The idea of the world state stands co the 
idea of the League of Nations much as 1. 
idea of the one God of earth and heave 
stands to a divine committee composed ot 
Woden and Baal and Jupiter and Amun Ra 
and Mumbo Jumbo and all the other national 
and tribal gods. There is no compromise pos- 
sible in the one matter, as in the other. There 
is no way round. The task before 
mankind is to substitute the one idea 
of an overriding world commonweal 


{ 


for the multitudinous ideas of little commonweals that 
prevail everywhere to-day. We have already glanced at 
the near and current consequences of our failure to bring 
about that substitution. 

Now this is an immense proposal, Is it a preposterous 
one? Let us not shirk the tre’ 2ndous scale upon which 
the foundations of a world stave of all mankind must be 
laid. But remember, however great that task before us 
may seem, however near it may come to the impossible, 
nevertheless, in the establishment of one world rule and 
one world law lies the only hope of escape from an increas- 
ing tangle of wars, from social overstrain, and-at last a 
social dissolution so complete as to end forever the tale of 
mankind as we understand mankind. 

Personally, I am appalled by the destruction already 
done in the world in the past seven years. I doubt if any 
untraveled American can realize how much of Europe is 
already broken up. I do not think many people realize 
how swiftly Europe is still sinking, how urgent it is to get 
European affairs put back upon a basis of the common 
good if civilization is to be saved. 

And now as to the immensity of this project of substitut- 
ing loyalty to a world commonweal for loyalty to a single 
egotistical belligerent nation. It is a project to invade 
hundreds to millions of ininds, to attack certain ideas es- 
tablished in those minds, and either to efface those ideas 
altogether or to supplement and correct them profoundly 
by this new idea of a human commonweal. We have to get 
not only into the at present intensely patriotic minds of 
Frenchmen, Germans, English, Irish and Japanese, but 
into the remote and difficult minds of Arabs and Indians 
and into the minds of 
the countless millions o! 
China. Is there any prec- 
edent to justify us in 
hoping that such a change 
in world ideas is possible? 

I think there is. I 
would suggest that the 
general tendency of 
thought about these 
things to-day is alto- 
gether too skeptical of 
what teaching and propa- 
ganda can do in these 
matters. In the past 
there have been very 
great changes in human 
thought. I need scarcely 
remind you of the spread 
of Christianity in West- 
ern Europe. In a few centuries 
the whole of Western Europe 
was changed from the wild con- 
fusion of warring tribes that 
succeeded the breakdown of 
the Roman Empire, into the 
unity of Christendom, into a 
community with such an idea 
of unity that it could be roused 
from end to end by the common 
idea of the Crusades. 

. Still more remarkable was the 
} i! __swift transformation in less 
; bd ~~ than a century of all the nations 

: and peoples to the south and 
east of the Mediterranean, 
f from Spain to Central Asia, into 
} the unity of Islam, a unity 
i which has lasted to iiis day. 
a7) In both these cases, what I 
may cal! the mental turn- 
over was immense. 

I think if you will con- 
sider the spread of these 
very complex and difficult 
religions, and compare the 
means at the disposal of 
their promoters with the 
means at the disposal of 
intelligent people to-day, 
you will find many reasons 
for believing that a recast- 
ing of people’s ideas 
into the framework 
of a universal state 
is by no means an 
impossible proj- 
ect. 
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Different Motives and Realize a Different Ideal, It Will be Primarily an Organ for Keeping the Peace 


Those great teachings of the past 
were spread largely by word of 
mouth. Their teachers had to travel 
slowly and dangerously. People 
were gathered together to hear with 
great difficulty, except in a few 
crowded towns. Books could be 
used only sparingly. Few people 
could read, fewer still could trans- 
late, and manuscripts were copied 
with extreme slowness upon parch- 
ment. There was no printing, no —— 
paper, no post. And except for a Om) quillja®8 
very few people there were no 
schools. Both Christendom and 
Islam had to create their common 
schools in order té preserve even a 
minimum of their doctrine intact 
from generation to generation. All 
this was done in the teeth of much 
bitter opposition and persecution. 

Now to-day we have means of putting ideas and argu- 
ments swiftly and effectively before people all over the 
world at the same time, such as no one could have dreamed 
of a hundred years ago. We have not only books and 
papers, but in the cinema we have a means of rapid, vivid 
presentation still hardly used. We have schools nearly 
everywhere. And here, in the need for an overruling warld 
state, and the idea of world service replacing combative 
patriotism, we have an urgeat, a commanding human need 
We have an invincible case for this world state and an 
unanswerable objection to the nationalisms and patriot- 
isms that would oppose it. 

Is it not almost inevitable that some of us should get 
together and begin a propaganda upon modern lines of 
+: is organized world peace, without which our race must 
perish? 

': se world perishes for the want of a common political 
idea. It is still quite possible to give the world this com- 
mon political idea, the idea of a federal world state. We 
cannot hap but set about doing it. 

So I put it to you that the most important work before 
men and women to-day is the preaching and teaching, the 
elaboration, and then, at last, the realization of this proj- 
ect of the world state. We have to create a vision of it, to 
make it seem first a possibility and then an approaching 
reality. This is a work that demands the work and 
thought of thousands of minds. We have to spread the 
idea of a federal world state, as an approaching reality, 
throughout the world. We can do this nowadays through 
a hundred various channels. We can do it through the 
press, through all sorts of literary expression, in our 
schools, colleges and universities, through political mouth- 
pieces, by special organizations, and last, but not least, 
through the teaching of the churches. For remember that 
all the great religions of the world are in theory universal- 
ist; they may tolerate the divisions of men but they can- 
not sanction them. We propose no religious revclution, 
but at most a religious revival. We can spread ideas and 
suggestions now with a Hundred times the utmost rapidity 
of a century ago. 
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Heir to Ali the Empires 


HIS movement need not at once intervene in politics. 

It is a prospective movement, and its special concern will 
be with young and still-growing minds. But as it spreads 
it will inevitably change politics. The nations, states and 
kingdoms of to-day, which fight and scheme against each 
other as though they had to go on fighting and scheming 
forever, will become more and more openly and manifestly 
merely guardian governments—governments playing a 
waiting part in the world while the world state comes of 
age. For this world state, for which the world is waiting, 
must necessarily be a fusion of all governments and heir to 
all the empires. 

So far I have been occupied by establishing a case for the 
world state. It has been, I fear, rather an abstract dis- 
cussion. I have kept closely to the bare, hard logic of the 
present human situation. 

But now let me attempt very briefly, in the burest out- 
line, some concrete realization of what a world state would 
mean. Let us try to conceive for ourselves the form a world 
state would take. I do not care to leave this discussion 
with nothing to it but a phrase which is really hardly more 
than a negative phrase until we put some body io it. As 
it stands, “world state” means simply a politically undi- 
vided world. Let us try to carry that over to the idea of a 
unified organized state throughout the world, 

Let us try to imagine what a world government would 
be like. I find that when one speaks of a world state people 
think at once of some existing government, and magnify it 
to world proportions. They ask, for example, “ Where will 
the world congress meet, and how will you elect your 
world president? Won’t your world president,” they say, 
“be rather a tremendous personage? How are we to choose 
him? Or will there be a world king?” 

(Continued on Page 40) 
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0, SIR,” said Simon, curling his tongue 

against his palate so that more bitter smoke 

would reach more nerves of taste, “it can’t 
be done that way. Maybe when men lived in caves, 
but not in a sand country. There’s got to be a 
minister or somebody, and he’s got to be in the same room. 
That’s what marriage is.” 

We were taiking across the top of the ranch stove, and 
the conversation had returned upon its own trail, as always 
happens in the Sand Hills in winter, Outside a blizzard 
had the harrow bumping, as the phrase goes, with the wind 
combing sand and snow through the harsh grass at a 
velocity se great that the sound of it was high and shrill 
like the cries of bats in a bat roost. 

“It has been done,” asserted Sam Bizine. 

“Robinson Crusoe did it,” I suggested. 

“You don't have to go back to Robinson Crusce,” said 
“All you need is a pair of wire cutters and a good 
Kincaider.” 

“A what?” 

Teddy McI2eever had run out with me from the East 
and did not know the Sand Hills nouns. Sam explained 
that the Kincaid Act of 1904 increased the size of claims 
in Western Nebraska to six hundred and forty acres, and 
that a Kincaider was a homesteader under this law. 

“You need a woman,” said Simon. 

“Naturally.” 

“But I don’t see the wire cutters at all.” 

“Want to ride to town with me and look it up?” 

“No, sir, and you don’t neither. That’s another thing 
can’t be done. Mister Blizzard would bore a hole through 
your head where your mouth used to be.” 

“Know anything else that can’t be done?” 

“I know plenty things.” 

“TI have a Kincaider owns some good wire cutters.” 
Sam fell back upon his thoughts while Simon pulled at his 
burned pipe. Finally he asked, “Ever meet up with a 


Sam 


Kincaider named Merlin Crane, over beyond Bass Lake?” 
“ Marr; het?” 

Yes, sir.” 

“T'd like to hear about that now.” 
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IZLUSTRATED 


By William J. Neidig 


KOERNER 
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After a moment Sam began telling us the story of two 
men and a woman in a blizzard. I give the substance of it 
in my own words, 


Up to ten o'clock of this Saturday morning the day 
might have been a square of plate glass cut out of a win- 
dow. The sun shone from a cloudless sky; the shadows 
cast by the fence posts were sharp and black; the light 
snowfall from Thursday was dark with water; and along 
the low meadows the dead stalks of yellow avens, stichwort 
and marsh bellflower began to stand out like pencils of 
charcoal. Even the lakes, dead as they were and silvered 
with snow, somehow seemed warm at heart, as if the winter 
that had touched them were not winter at all, but spring 
in a white wig. 

The sky lost its brilliance as suddenly as blued steel 
when one blows his breath on it. The haze, slight at first, 
increased in depth until at eleven o’clock it had the ap- 
pearance of a milky fog, through which the sun shone as 
through waxed paper. The fence posts still cast faint 
shadows; the air remained mild; the softening snow con- 
tinued to melt languidly; the spongy shafts of resinweed 
and milikweed, of larkspur and goldenrod and wild 
bergamot, continued to blacken on the south slopes us 
water gathered in the little wells from which they sprang. 

Merlin had already noticed that his cattle were uneasy 
on their bones. Instead of nibbling at the undercut hay- 
stacks they were standing about like hunger strikers, ile 
and nervous. He looked at his barometer. The mercury 
was still rising; it had been rising since the morning 
before. ; 

“That means look out,” he thought. “A rising giass in 
winter is a blizzard glass.” 

The snowfail began while the sun still burned dimly be- 
hind the haze. The first flakes consisted of what Merlin 
called Irish snow. They were not flakes at all, but fine 








particles of spraylike moisture such as might have 
been swept inland from a high surf along the sea- 
shore. These were fo!!owed in two or three minutes 
by particles of powdered ice from Cape Niobrara 
that fell stingingly upon the cheek, and because of 
their sharpness seemed driven with more force than they 
possessed, like a charge of Number Ten just out of killing 
range, opposite snipe fever. 

The gale followed, bearing down from the northwest 
with a falsetto wail that was audible while yet its front 
was rods away. Had a similar wind swept in during the 
summer it would have charged itself with dune sand in 
a great cloud. But the sand was now blanketed with wet 
snow, and did not rise. A platoon of weeds that twisted 
free came bounding down the slopes. Except for these, and 
for the drifting snow particles, the wind made itself heard 
rather than seen, and even the snow and the weeds were 
not noiseless. 

“Funny, that dry sound a tumbleweed makes,” 
thought Merlin. ‘Something like the sound of a woman 
in a starched dress, only not so loud, with always behind 
it that high sound of fine ice against dead grass.” 

Something like the sound of Diana’s starched dress the 
last time he saw her; something like the fainter sound—— 
But he had no time to-day to listen to sounds. He had 
work to do. 

The air so far had remained mild. Even the slanted 
spume from Cape Niobrara had failed to sharpen it to an 
edge. But within a minute or two after the striking of the 
gale the temperature dropped like a plummet to the freez- 
ing point and beyond until the thermometer stood near 
zero. At the same time the ice particles became drier and 
lighter until they were almost suffocating. 

Merlin, already chilled, dodged into the shelter of the 
barn; but instead of hugging his ears he began upon a 
hurried inspection of his three-by-thirty. The tires were 
almost flat. He pumped air into them until they had 
swelled out their chests like pouter pigeons. He filled his 
tank with gus, glanced at his oil, gave the crank a turn to 
prove that his ignition was working. The top, already in 
place, with curtains fastened, he tested for tightness. 
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. came instant steam; 


Then he piled the floor of the tonneau before and behind 
with loose hay and packed hay in around the rear seat 
against the curtains. 

When he had made his car ready he fought his way to 
the fence and along the fence to the house. Once inside 
his house, his movements became still more hurried. The 
room was in disorder at every point. The bed lay unmade, 
with blankets thrown back; the stove stood with ashes 
strewn over its rusty head; the water bucket occupied the 
only chair; the table stood piled with unwashed dishes. 

It was upon this disorder that he went to work. Cross- 
ing to the figured cambric curtains he had bought to hang 
over his Sunday clothes, he found upon a shelf a pillow 
slip and a pair of sheets. The slip he stretched over the 
hay-stuffed pad he called his pillow and the sheets he 
smoothed down over the hay mattress. He started to lay 
a blanket on the mattress before dressing it in sheets, but 
changed his mind and folded it up instead. 

After brushing the sand from the sheets he turned to 
the stove. Here he lifted down the empty hay burner, 
shoveled into it the copious ashes from the fire box and set 
it aside. Then, setting on a fresh burner, he touched a 
match to it. The burners he was using were of an older 
type, shaped like deep wach boilers. Instead of inverting 
them over the front extension he placed them over the 
front lid holes. He allowed the dampers to remain open 
the thirty seconds he took to fill the teakettle. By the 
time he returned his stovepipe was red-hot. 

The roar of his fire drew his eyes to the rust stains 
streaking pipe and stove from the last rain. He was impa- 
tient to be done—the blizzard was growing moment by 
moment more severe—but he found some lump graphite 
that had expected to grow up into axle grease, rubbed it 
out in a saucer and applied it with a wad of abdicated coat 
lining. The water be- 
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away upside down. His coffeepot and skillet, however, 
had become so accustomed to soap that they paid no at- 
tention to it. He was obliged to scour them with sand. 

He now slipped into his ulster and made three trips to 
the haystack—the close one—to fill his reserve burners 
with hay. He had only a short distance to go, and had the 
guidance of his fence, but he returned each time stiff with 
cold and ali but smothered by the driving snow. He also 
made a trip to the well for water. The pump, which was 
self-draining, was stingingly cold; but he managed to fill 
his two buckets and get them in. 

When he had again warmed himself he crowded his lithe 
body into a second suit of clothes, pulled arcties over his 
shoes and donned his ulster and cap, after which he went 
to his trunk and searched in its depths until he found a 
leather-covered book and -a sthaller packet wrapped in 
faded paper on which there was writing. These he thrust 
into an inside pocket. 

When he was ready he g!anced round the room to make 
sure he had not forgotten to brush the teeth of the clock 
or comb the hair of the mirror. Throwing his blankets over 
his arm, he closed the door behind him and groped his way 
to the fence. After a little he reached the barn. Here he 
again felt of his tires, examined his chains and added ash- 
leach brine, up to the chin, to that already in the radiator. 
He ended by searching among his tools for a wire cutter. 

Then, after working his car out of the barn, he started 
forth along the section line into the storm. 


aw 


ER name was Diana, and she taught school at the 

crossways, or forks, near the corner of the Vail pan- 
handle, where the north-and-south fence ended that 
formed Merlin’s east boundary. 
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said Sam. “Came in after all 


“A too-late Kincaider,” 
the good land was picked and had to take what was left. 


Claim two miles south of her school. No fences. Lived 
against a hill in a little shack knocked up out of cigar-box 
lids under a roof plastered with tar soap. Bad land, but 
because she could get a Square mile of it for nothing she 
thought she was finding money. Taught school because 
of the land and took the land because of the school. 
Neither job worth a cooper’s whoop.” 

This too-late Kincaider had come out from Chicago 

during the summer, and she was as pretty a girl to look at 
as ever plucked a posy. Small, but not too small; light 
on her feet as thistle drift, but not so light that the first 
wind would blow her away; blue eyes to match the sky; 
her cheeks as smooth as rose petals and as used to the sun: 
and on her head so uch red-brown hair she had to do it 
up in a bunch behind. She wore thin indoor dresses, with a 
kind of funny cioak trimmed in rabbit fur that she used for 
looks when the weather got colder. 
* The first eligible man in the Sand Hills to see Diana was 
Pete Kluck, who owned an old place south of Merlin’s. 
Pete was a large-bodied man, with muscle-bound erms and 
legs and, aurmounting his burned neck, a round head that 
was always needing hoops when he thought. He saw the 
girl at a dance, and after that he spent the afternoon side 
of his Sundays trying to make her see him. 

He might have succeeded had Diana not meanwhile 
become friendly with the Kincaider, Merlin Crane, from 
seven miles north. Merlin had nei been so fortunate as old 
Germany Kluck’s son; he had noi inherited any Herefords 
or any land; his weight was exactly the same when he 
went into a bank and when he came out; but his cattle 
were increasing, and he did not get red in the face when he 
thought. Like Diana, he had spent his youth in the city. 

On this Saturday 
morning Diana was 





the rag charred under 
the heat and filled the 


not thinking of Pete 
Kluck at all, and only 





room with the fumes. 
of singed wool; but the 
stove looked twenty 
years younger. ard 
upon his openim? th 
door both steam and 
smell were suck! out 
by the wiad exc 

ried over intc 
County. 

Be next began, 
the surprise of «is 
broom, a hurried but 
careful sweeping of ti2 
floor. The ashes trom 
one hay-burning stove 
would of themselves 
keep one bacheler 
busy if he were to le 
them do so. Sand 
Hills floors are als» 
always drifting wu; 
with dune sand from 
the blow-outs. Merlin 
had his own ideas 
about the cleanliness 
of sand and ashes; 
but to-day he dug into 
corners and went over 
open places three or 
four times; and when 
he had swept the dust 
from the floor he pur- 
sued fugitive portions 
of it with e dust cloth, 
for the first time in the 
history of that house, 
until he did not know 
his own furniture. 

By this time the 
teakettle had begun 
chattering, and he 
abandoned the dust 
cloth to its nail. The 
water was hot; the 
soap he used was soft 
stuff made with lye of 
his own leaching 
through hay ash. 
Gathering up his tin 
plates, skillet, »mush 
pan, cups and table- 
ware, he gave them 
the most thorough 
cleansing that dishes 
anywhere have ever 
had. He worked rap- 














about ‘ialf the time of 
Merlin. The aun was 
so bright, the sky so 
clear, the air so warm, 
the contours of the 
hills so aoft, that in- 
stead of going directly 
to her schoolhouse, as 
she ad intended, she 
made a wide detour to 
the suuth and east to 
feast her eyes upon 
hillsides in Spain. She 
knew her ranch by 
heart. There was. not 
a blow-out on it that 
she did not love. But 
she liked to see it 
afresh during the 
week-end, adding im- 
aginary fences here 
and imaginary or- 
chards there, or im- 
agining modern barns 
upon it and a beauti- 
ful home for herself. 
Her stroll led her 
beside the little lake 
overlooking which this 
home was to stand, 
and she paused for a 
moment to enjoy its 
silvered stillness. The 
lake was white with 
snow; but toward the 
eastern end were three 
muskrat houses with 
open water surround- 
ing them. Even as she 
looked she could see a 
rippling line made by 
one of the muskrats as 
he swam toward shore. 
The animal belonged 
toher. Sheowned him 
and she owned his 
family and his house. 
The consciousness of 
proprietorship caused 
her to smile. Pete 
Kluck had advised her 
to set out traps and 
convert the little crea- 
tures into hides tacked 
ona board, She saw 
herself setting out 
traps for her own 











idly, and before long 
had his dishes washed, 
rinsed, dried and put 





Her Hand: Were Growing Numb. Her Body Was Cold — Only the Struggle Onward Kept Her on Her Feet 


muskrats! 


(Continued on 
Page 54) 
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THE 1921 OCTOPUS 


to belabor the financial interests cen- 

tering in Wall Street as the hell- 
hounds of the System. All but the most 
conservative newspapers seldom let a day pass witheut 2 
slashing attack. Political speilbinders were sure oi a big 
hand by making the rafters ring with denunciations, and 
harrying the hellhounds became so popular that a special 
type of writer was produced, who wore out their welcome 
and were finally stigmatized as muckrakers, 

In those days about everything in the way of calamity 
was blamed on the System. Hard times were attributed 
to the greed of the ravenous pack, high prices were the toll 
they took of a helpless public, and it became generally 
believed that no small competitor could exist in business 
against the interests. If a man in Paterson, New Jersey, 
lost his job he would brood over it until he had established 
a direct connection between his plight and the machina- 
tions of these fiends in human form, and if the boll weevil 
damaged the cotton crop some Texas congressman was 
apt to rise in his place to demand in clarion tones that the 
bloodsucking snakes in the grass be dug out of their cold 
lairs in Wal! Street and publicly hanged and exterminated 
for the protection of the gr-reat common pee-pul, whose 
sacred rights must be safeguarded from the frowning, 
rock-ribbed coasts of Maine, across the wide expanse of 
fertile vale and green-topped hill, across the Father of 
Waters and the towering summits of the Rockies, lifting 
their snowy heads in mute appeal to an outraged heaven, 
clear to those sun-kissed sparkling shores washed by the 
pellucid waters of the Pacific. 

Thereafter the pendulum made a complete swing, which 
gave the labor unions their chance. With big business 
curbed and hobbled and blindfolded by governmental 
restrictions and public opinion, organized labor had things 
pretty much its own way, crowded its luck, and developed 
porcine tendencies, It tried to shoulder everybody else 
away trom the feed trough, until eventually the situation 
giew intolerable and the public rose up to take a whack 
at it. 


Fe: EEN'years ago it was the fashion 


I predict that ten years from now we will be azsailing. 


a new menace as heartily as we ever laid on against either 
of these two. For a giant octopus has been developed by 
the World War and the collapse of foreign exchange. It is 
centuries old, but throughout the changes of history it 
remained relatively insignificant, never remotely ap- 
proaching the proportions the last six years have given to 
it. This octopus is international banking. 


The First international Bankers 


HE lending of money for interest dates back as a busi- 

ness to remote antiquity. We find frequent references to 
it in the Old and New Testaments, and some of them carry 
a nasty sting suggestive of painful personal experiences. 
Greece had its money changers and also its bank; the state 
bank of New Ilium borrowed money for the state and paid 
ten per cent for it in the second century before Christ. 

But the beginnings of European and modern banking 
came with the establishment of the Bank of Venice. 

Curiously enough, modern banks owe their origin and 
stimulus to wars. Venice had numerous wars on its 
hands, and the government was hard put to it to raise the 
money to finance them. It resorted to forced loans from 
the most prosperous citizens, and a chamber of loans was 
organized which later assumed the form of the Bank of 
Venice, “for many ages the admira- 
tion of Europe, the chief instrument 
of Venetian finance, and the chief fa- 
cility of a commerce not surpassed 
by that of any European nation.” 

The Bank of England was born un- 
der somewhet similar circumstances. 
When William and Mary occupied 
the throne the English Government 
found itself embarrassed for funds to 
wage the war against France then in 
progress. In this crisis a London mer- 
chant, William Paterson, had an in- 
spiration. It oecurred to him that 
the government wouid be glad to 
grant extensive privileges to any com- 
bination of persons which could fur- 
nish it with a fixed and permanent 
loan at reasonable interest, the 
government then paying from 
twenty to forty per cent for 
money. So the Bank of England 
was established in 1694, 

The financial pressure of war 
also started the banking sys- 
tem of the United States, 


By GEORGE PATTULLO 


The country was so poor during the War of Independence 
that the means of carrying on hostilities were exhausted, 
and soon after the Battle of Lexington, in 1775, Congress 
began issuing continental paper. These issues grew from 
month to month precisely as the paper currency of Europe 
is growing to-day, until they reached an aggregate of 
$300,000,000 and became entirely valueless. In vain did 
Congress declare them legal tender for debts—no real suc- 
cess ever attends attempts at arbitrary fixation of values. 
The situation grew worse and worse, became desperate. In 
this emergency Robert Morris, of Philadelphia, submitted 
to Congress a plan of a national bank. That was on May 
17, 1781, and the Bank of North America was the out- 
come, 

International banking is more of a parvenu. It is very 
likely that even in prehistoric times there lurked shrewd 
old money lenders who financed undertakings in countries 
and by cvuntries other than their own, and put up the 
horses and cattle and pieces of silver one tribe needed to 
jump on another tribe. We have records of individuals of 
various nationalities who bulked prominently in their day 
as financiers of undertakings beyond the confines of their 
own lands, but nothing that could be dubbed international 
banking in the modern sense until the Bank of Amster- 
dam’s activities in the latter half of the eighteenth century. 
This bank was founded in 1609 to take care of Holland’s 
foreign trade, and it was not the design of its founders ever 
to lend out its funds, but to keep them in the vaults. How- 
ever; considerably more than a century later its directors 
lent 10,500,000 florins‘to the governments of Holland and 
Friesland and to the East India Company during the 
troublous years following the French Revolution, and 
when the French armies invaded Holland in 1794 this 
aid was revealed. It was responsible for the ruin of the 
insticution. 

Doubtless they had hundreds of predecessors whose 
moneybags financed the military undertakings of preda- 
tory kings and dukes and princelings of medieval Europe, 
but the Rothschild family were the first international 
bankers, as we know international bankers to-day. Those 
who preceded them operated in obscurity, often the per- 
spiring victims of forced loans, and the field of their activi- 
ties was very limited. 

Mayer Anselm Rothschild, born in Frankfort in 1743, 
founded the family. Of humble origin, he was a man 
of solid ability and integrity. Before he established him- 
self in business in Frankfort he was a clerk for a while 
in Hanover. Being brought into relations with several 
German Governments,. he displayed conspicuous shrewd- 
ness and an honesty that inspired implicit confidence. 
Consequently it came about that the Elector William of 
Hesse-Cassel, when he fled before the French invasion of 
his states in 1806, and didn’t know what ¢o do with his 
treasure, deposited $5,000,000 with Rothschild, to be hel 
for eight years without interest. : 

In those brave days seven out of eight depositaries of 
such a sum would have appropriated it, for the elector’s 
fortunes and impotence at the time rendered quiet con- 
fiscation easy; but that was not Rothschild’s way. The 
elector received from Mayer Anselm’s heirs an annual 
interest of two per cent, and the entire capital was repuid 
to the elector’s son and successor in 1823. 











There were five Rothschild sons, and 
the foundation of the colossal R»thschild 
fortune was laid by their judicious invest- 
ment of this capital, and successful specu- 
lation after Waterloo, the Rothschilds being first to obtain 
the news of the issue of the battle. The Empercr Francis 
made them all barons, and they started out lending to gov- 
ernments and financing vast undertakings in all quarters of 
the globe. The family’s operations during the past centur: 
and the part they have played in every war and inter- 
national crisis are familiar to the general public. 

Even before 1914 a number of banking families and 
financial groups had gradually acquired an influence al- 
most rivaling that of the Rothschilds, and encroaching on 
their domain. There were se. eral in Great Britain, some in 
Germany and France, and in the United States a few 
groups were reaching out to foreign countries. Some of 
the lesser countries, also, pnssessed banking combinations 
with interests in many parts of the world, the modern 
trend of combines necessitating financing on a scale beyond 
the capacity of individuals or the smaller banks. And it 
became the custom of struggling small governments to 
negotiate loans from banks in the more prosperous coun- 
tries, instead of seeking assistance from another govern- 
ment, as had been their wont. 


Profits From Fluctuating Exchange 


UT where one internationai banker of importance 

existed in 1914 there are now en, and where their in- 
vestments ran to millions they now run toscores of millions. 
They have reached out inte every corner of the globe. 
Modern business would break down without them, and 
new countries remain stagnant. International bankers 
are vital to world development. So when I call the present 
system an octopus it is not in the spirit of a critic or with 
the animus which inspired those who used to thunder 
against the hellhounds of Wall Street. The figure of speech 
is used merely for convenience. The body of the octopus re- 
poses in the three great capitals of the world— London, Paris 
and New York—but the tentacles by which it feeds itself 
stretch thousands and thousands of miles, into all lands 
and every clime. And after linking up the multifariow 
feeders of the banking groups throughout several conw- 
nents one is forced to concede many points of resembiance 
in the methods by which the cephalopod mollusk and the 
financial species derive their nourishment. 

I have ventured to put forward international banking 
for consideration because of its remarkable growth and 
possibilities, and because it promises to become one of the 
determining influences of our civilization. In the early 
period of trust forming in this country nobody paid any 
attention to the financial pioneers who were building them 
up. It was only after they had grown to proportions and 
power which threatened the established business system 
that the nation woke up and made belated efforts to put 
restrictions on them. 

What a few able men achieved in the American indus- 
trial field, a few able men are repeating to-day in the field 
of international finance. 

The violent fluctuations in exchange occasioned by 
war’s strain have provided the international bankers 
with the opportunity. With a country’s money worth 
only a fiftieth of its nominal prewar value, bargains in 
that country lie on every hand for citizens of a country 
whose exchange has depreciated comparatively little. 

For example, American money is 
worth in Austria to-day more than 
ninety times what it was worth in 
1914, according to market quota- 
tions. It will not buy ninety times 
as much, because prices have jumped 
in kronen, but its purchasing power 
is phenomenally high. A friend of 
mine was offered an office building 
in a fine location in Vienna for a sum 
equivalent to $9000 in our money— 
and Vienna is one of the great capi- 
tals of Europe, with a huge popula- 
tion. That amount of money would 
hardly buy a bungalow in a city of 
medium size in the United States. 

Swiss money has suffered slight 
loss in comparison with that of the 
defeated powers, so Swiss mer- 
chants were able to go into 
Austria and buy whole stocks of 
goods at retail prices and turn 
a trerrendous profit by export- 
ing them to Switzerland. With 
their money worth sixty-five 
(Concluded on Page 8€) 
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Py \HE Little Casino got along with a single piano player 
the night of the Firemen’s Ball; and sharp at nine 
o'clock the strains of its band were heard far up by the 

hill, striking hard with all power of brass and drum on the 

stirr ng notes of Hail to 
theChief. Aminuteafter, 
all Main Street was 
hushed with anticipation; 

} five minutes later, to in- 

: spiring and inspired 

; cheers, the procession 

i swung past. First came 

Ayes sundry honorary mem- 

' bers, arrayed in civilian 

clothes bui carrying kero- 

, sene torches; in their 

midst Pat Burke, city 

recorder, and Doe Jones, 

the coroner, bore the 

American flag sod the 

red gonfalon of the fire de- 7 
L partment. There fol- 
ie)! lowed John W. Sabin 

: Hose No. 1, in full uniform of red 

Bs shirts, black trousers and gaudy hel- 

‘ mets, Sandy McNutt not pulling on 

the leading lines, es he did curing 
the moments of splendid action, but 
marching before with his trumpet heid 
smartly under his arm. The hose 
comuany did not propose to be caught 
napping in that community of high 
winds and wooden buildings; so the 
eort carried, as usual, a full barrel, 
which had already, in tuking an espe- 
cially severe bump, slopped over and 
wet down the red shirt of the nozzle- 
man. Behind the hook and ladder 
company marched, mimicked and frolicked 

. that following of small citizens on foot with- 

cai out which no procession is complete in any 

i. land—a very small fringe in this case, since 

“ families in Carbonado Camp were still few. 

John W. Sabin did not march with his merry 
men, nor did he wear, on this special occasion, his uniform. 
He waited their coming by the platform of Masonic Hall: 
and he was clad in one of t%e only three dress suits in 
camp. Down his frilled shirt ran a row of magnificent 
diamonds, giving back gleam for gleam to the diamonds on 
his fingers. The ridges of his leathery skin gleamed fresh 
from the razor; his sea-lion mustache shone with pomade; 
the long straight, grizzled locks of his front hair had been 
combed over and plastered down with bear’s grease to 
conceal his bald spot. 

About this central and ornamental figure Masonic Hall 
flaunted all the decoration within the power of Carbonado 
Camp. All day Sam Haney’s express wagon had been 
hauling dwarf pine trees and pine branches, cut in the 
sparse struggling woods by Bear Creek. The trees were 
disposed about the walls; the branches made above the 
platform an arch whose keystone was a sheaf of American 
flags. From tree to tree about the wall ran the red and 
yellow of the fire department .in loops of cheesecloth. 
Branches made a bower for the musicians and half con- 
cealed a table in the corner, where Mike the bartender 
presided in white jacket and apron over a punch which— 
he himself said—was warranted to make your hair curl. 

About John W. Sabin were grouped those prominent 
citizens who had chosen not to march with the torchlights, 
and the ladies. The men wore their Sunday best, festally 

i touched up with such additions as white ‘waistcoats and 

/ diamond studs. As before mentioned, there were two other 
dress suits in camp besides John W. Sabin’s. One belonged 
‘ to Willie Tutweiler, t) assayer, who had lately arrived 
from college and the Ma=:. He had entered, indeed, wear- 

{ ing the final touch of ¢»<oration in the form of a pair of 

white gloves, which, after one furtive look round the hall, 

he surreptitiously peeled off. The other—a venerable 
antique—belonged to Bi!l Hayden, superintendent at, the 

North Star, who, as everyone knew, enjoyed a college 

education before he tock to mining. 

Already there were more men in the hall than women; 
Tommy, entering a little before the granc entry of the 
firemen, felt his heart sink as he reflected on the struggle 
that must ensue for the favor of the ladies when the pro- 
ia: cession should arrive. At that, the ball had drawn every 

woman on the respectable side of the perfectly definite 

line. In social position and in costume they ranged all the 

i way from Mrs. Black, whose husband was beginning to vie 
with John W. Sabin in prospects and importance, to the 
biscuit shooters at the Marlborough. Mrs. Black was little 
of frame; she was dumpy with the twenty years of hard 
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“? Want to See You 
Alone — at Once!" 
She Said 


work that had gone before the turn 
of the family fortune; she was sal- 
low with the old suns of long trails. 
She blazed in a wine-colored silk 
dress whose high tints only emphasized the yellowish 
tones of her skin, whose bodice confined her so tightly 
that she seemed momentarily about to pop out of it 
Two great diamond earrings frolicked with the light as 
she bobbed her head in conversation. Hattie Murchi- 
son, waitress at the Mariborough, and on the other end of 
the social scaie, wore simply the gown of plain brown 
nun’s veiling, draped modestly yet modishly over a 
bustle, in which she attended church on Sundays. Mrs. 
Hayden, wife of the college-bred Bill, herself young and 
blondly, innocuously pretty, wore black lace over gera- 
nium red. 4 

“The most stylish costume here,”’ confided Essie Single- 


ton, the camp dressmaker, to her confidante, Mrs. Jar-_ 


mouth, the jeweler’s wife. “That lace guimpe I call 
tasty. What say I copy it for that afternoon toilette of 
yours? As for them—de trop, my dear, de trop’”’— 
Miss Singleton culled French from the fashion papers and 
loved to air it—‘‘do you suppose there’s anything be- 
tween the girl and John W.? To me it’s as plain as day— 
both of ’em are setting their caps. I never could abide that 
brunet type! I’ve found them deceitful, if anyone should 
ask me.” 

Other feminine eyes besides Miss Singleton’s were 
searching out the flaws in the two stranger ladies, grouped 
near the platform beside John W. Sabin; other tongues 
were whispering criticism. If Mrs. Bates was aware of this 
she showed it only by a slightly more majestic demeanor. 
As for Nellie, she wore her air of sweet unconsciousness, 
lowering her eyes modestly each time John W. introduced 
her to a prominent citizen of the camp, raising them 
prettily to respond with conventional nothings, which be- 
came somethings with the music of her voice and the play 
of her expression. 

Tommy, standing back by the door, watched the group 
at the platform with all his eyes. To hie first hot jealousy 
succeeded a sense of perplexity. She had promised him 


TIM 


dances! To claim them he must beard the dragon. He 
even became guii<:iy conscious, for the firat time in two 
days, that he was loafirig on the grubstake of John W. 
Sabin. But the ser: of recognized heroism was atill upon 
nim; still was he in the mood to at- 
tempt anything. And as luck would 
have it, just as he sidled unob- 
‘rusively across the hall the band 
of the Little Casino, having forti- 
fied jiself for its evening labors at 
the Pioneer Saloon next door, was 
scaced and ready. The snare drum 
emitted a thundering long roll, bring- 
ing the whole company to 
attention; and the brasses hit 
together the first resounding 
note of Lo, the Conquering 
« Hero Comes! 

That was the signal to 
Sandy McNutt, waiting on 
the staircase. ‘Forward, 
march!” he commanded, so 
loudly and masterfully that it 
was heard above the best 
efforts of the Little Casino. 
And into the hall, among 
roars from within and with- 
out, swung the firemen, two 
by two. 

Tommy chose this moment 
of distraction in the crowd to 
hurry up to the focus of his 
attention. John W. Sabin was 
looking upon the spectacle, 
was dissertating to Mrs. Bates 

upon the fire department they were going to have when the 
railroad came through. ‘Got the horses all picked out and 
trained in Denver!’’ he said, and he glowed with a tech- 
nical description of the points of the big nigh bay, so that 
Mrs. Bates, for very politeness, had to keep her gaze 
on him. 

Nellie greeted her lover with a soft flash of her eyes. As 
he came near she was holding out her dance program, a 
magnificent specimen of the work of the Clarion Press— 
all spangles and stars and rustic lettering. 

“ Quick— here, and here, and here, and here!"’ she whis- 
pered. 

He rapidly wrote “Thomas J. Coulter"’ in the four 
spaces she had indicated with the little flower stalk of her 
finger. He looked down on her when he had finished. He 
stood close; his broad back was between her and the pry- 
ing world, so that she was safe in giving her expression 
play for a moment, in letting her lips ripple like a river of 
roses with voiceless love words. And at that instant— 
John W. Sabin, having paused for very want of adjectives 
to express the future glory of Carbonado and its fire 
department— Mrs. Bates took occasion to turn toward 
her daughter. 

She could not see Nellie’s face, though she did read some- 
thing in the droop of her neck; but she caught the expres- 
sion of the young man—his widened eyes, his relaxed lips, 
a play of color in his cheeks. 

“Come, Nellie,” she began, “we've 

But Nellie, perfect mistress of herself and of the situa- 
tion, interrupted with: “ Mother, you know Mr. Coulter, 
I believe. You remember, we met him coming in on the 
stege.”’ 

“Oh, yes indeed!"’ said Mrs. Bates, stiffening her best 
society tone with a slight frigidity. 

“ And Mr. Sabin—may I present Mr. Coulter? He's the 
man who made that rescue at the fire last night.” 

“Gee whiz!"’ exclaimed John W. Sabin, wrapping his 
great hardened palm round the hand of Tommy. “ Been 
waiting to run across you all day. Say, it was great! 
Have the boys asked you into the fire department yet? 
Say, what's your job? I " 

This embarrassing line of inquiry was cut short by the 
stentorian voice of Doc Jones, the coroner, in his capacity 
of floor manager, bawling: “ All out for the grand march!”’ 

By a consent so common that no one even expressed it, 
John W. Sabin was to lead the grand march, as he had led 
everything in Carbonado Camp. 

“Come on, Nellie!’’ he exclaimed, starting forward with 
feet which danced awkwardly to the music, and an attempt 
at sprightly motion which set him rolling like a bear 
“We're going to show them!” 

But Nellie had drawn back. 

“Oh, but you're leading the grand march with mother!” 
she said. 

“Thought ic was you I asked,” faltered John W. Sabin, 
the quiver at the end of his sea-lion mustache expressing 
that he was somewhat taken aback. 
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Mrs. Bates looked upon her daughter and their eyes 
met—dark, glittering, pointed with light like hostile op- 
posing lances. It lasted for only a few seconds, that glance, 
but it was long enough for a whole hidden drama of char- 
acter. Mrs. Bates had shirked the moment, which she 
always knew was coming some day, when her forthputting 
creative will would meet in decisive combat that will 
which she felt in her daughter—less active but as immobile 
as granite. The battle had suddenly been joined. The less 
aggressive of the two had forced it at a 
time when it could not be fought with 
articulate speech—and speech was the 
best weapon Mrs. Bates had in her armory. 

It was the mother who first 
broke the hold of her eyes and 
looked away. And in that little 
effort of the tiny muscles which 
control the human eyeball she 
momentarily surrendered to her 
daughter as comipletely as though 
in sight of all Carbonado Camp 
she had knelt on the ballroom 
fiver. 

“Thank you, Mr. Sabin,” shé 
said in her most cordial society 
manner, “my daughter is quite 
right. A young lady shouldn’t 
make herself too conspicuous.” 

She thrust her hand under the black 
broadcloth of John W.Sabin’s arm. As 
she tripped away she did not look back, 
but something about the quiver among 
the jet spangles at the rear of her corsage 
expressed a highly disturbed mood. 

Sandy MeNutt and Pat Burke, men of 
action both, were upon Nellie as soon as 
her mother turned away. Simultaneously 
they asked for the honor. 

But Tommy spoke up with an assum- 
ing boldness which would have been im- 
possible to him a short twenty-four hours 
ago: “ Miss Bates promised me the grand 
march,” he said. 

Miss Bates did not speak; but she did 
not hesitate either. With an assenting 
smile, followed by a sweet backward 
glance of conciliation on the two un- 
fortunate suitors, she slipped her hand 
under Tommy's arm; through kid and 
cloth, through blood and muscle, it radi- 
ated a delicate warmth to the very mar- 
row of his bones. They floated on rosy 
clouds lighted by star mist to a place in 
the line at the rear of the other mixed 
couples, just ahead of those firemen and promi- 
nent citizens who, having lost in the scramble 
for ladies, were paired off man with man. Now, 
looking straight ahead, a pleasant but disguis- 
ing mask of society expression over her features, 
her voice so controlled that it could not reach 
the couple ahead, she was speaking: ‘Oh, columbine boy, 
you don’t think because I let you kiss me—that I let any- 
one. It was the first time.” 

“No—no!"’ he hastened to reply, and could say no 
more then because he could not trust his voice. 

“*nad if you do not kiss me again I shall never kiss 
ah): ..@ #ise— never and mean it,” she said. “But oh, my 
beloved, my columbine boy, my dearest ———”’ 

“Ladies and gents split out!” came the command of 
Doc Jones, dancing backward and forward with the music, 
his arms beating rhythmically. 

So the warmth on Tommy’s arm must give place to a 
winter of longing until he had circled the hall in the file of 
men dancers. Before and behind him certain gamesome 
persons had begun to do the lock step; Tommy joined in 
the frolic mechanically. 

Now the jocked line had rounded the hall and she was 
dancing toward him, her two little hands extended like two 
white iilies of five petals. 

As they locked arms and resumed the march she leaned 
her slight weight deliciously upon him; and it was she who 
began to speak: 

“I don’t knew why I have done it.” 

“Done what?” he managed to ask her. 

“Everything—all this—last night—you know. Think, 
I saw you first only three days ago. And F know nothing 
about you except what you have told me.” 

“We don’t need to know,” he said with his own direct 
simplicity. “All I know is that I love you.” 

“And I loved you from the time I saw vou among the 
columbines; Isn't it wonderful that I knew it—t'.at we 
beth knew it? And now what are we going to do’ ' 

“] don’t know—something, I guess,” he answered 
vaguely, desperately. 

“Ah, but we have four more dances to talk of that,” she 
said. “I want only to be near you now—to touch you—to 
know that I love you—love you, my dearest, dearest 
columbine boy!” 







































“Did See a Couple Goin’ 
it Up Galena Avenue. The 
Girt Might 'a’ Been Her" 


They were silent for a moment, swimming in clouds of 
ecstasy; tien the voice of Doc Jones bawled: “ Forward 
in fours!” 

Charlie Pringle, head clerk at the Marlborough, paired 
off with Hattie Murchison, the biscuit shooter, swung in 
now at their right. There was no more chance for this 
intimate conversation even at the low, controlled tone 
which Nellie had employed. There was still less chance 
when it became “Forward by eights!” and two pairs of 
mated firemen, occasionally scuffling and 
punching each other in the ribs, marched at 
Tommy’s left. There were simply little, al- 
most hysterical touches and pressures of her 

hand on his arm, little squeezes of his 

arm on her hand. Even when Doc 

Jones announced “ Waltz your partners 

to their places!’”’ they did not speak, 

but simply yielded themselves to the 

deliciousness of love, music and motion. 

When they returned from the floor 

Mrs. Bates, as lady of the leading 

couple, had resumed her place by the 

platform. Something warned Tommy 

not to linger; he managed as 

graceful a bow as he could 

muster and withdrew. And now 

it rained men, making toward 

Nellie to beg the favor ‘of 

dances; a conventionality risen 

from the scarcity of women de- 

creed that programs should not 
be filled in advance. 

Mrs. Bates spoke low and 
sharply: “Don’t take the first 
dance. I want to talk with you.” 

“Got any dances left?” in- 
quired Sandy MeNutt, whose 
speed had brought him to 
Nellie’s side one stride in ad- 
vance of the rest. 

“Yes indeed. I can 
give you the first!” said 
Nellie sweetly and 
without looking at her 
mother. 

The quick stab of a 
white tooth over Mrs. 
Bates’ under lip was 
smothered almost in- 
stantly by her serene 
expression of society calm. But any- 
one who knew that lady might have 
traced an undercurrent of determina- 
tion. She had lost the first battle and 
the second; she proposed now io join 
decisive action with all her forces. 

And luck played with her. The cor- 
net of the Little Casino band, manned 
by Pop Bacon, who had been a bugler 
in the Civil War, tooted the assembly; 
whereupon Doe Jones strode forward, his frock coat 
swishing about his fat legs. 

“Ladies and gentle-men,”’ he said, “‘I want to introduce 
to your kind attention, Sam Smith, champion buck-and- 
wing dancer of the Elite Variety Theayter.” 

During the loud applause which followed, Mrs. Bates 
looked about her. John W. Sabin had gone to the other 
side of the ballroom. Sandy McNutt was watching the 
agile entry of Sam Smith. Now, if ever, was the moment. 

“Nellie,” said Mrs. Bates slowly and icily, “I want you 
should come to the ladies’ room with me.” = - 

Mrs. Bates had prepared herself for a refusal and had 
planned further measures. 

To her surprise Nellie responded airiiy, “Very well, 


. mother!” 


Alone Mrs. Bates turned upon her offspring. In her 
baffled rage she begun with a strategic mistake; she 
attacked with all her forces at once. 

“Eleanor Virginia Bates,” she said, “I want youshouldtell 
me right now what’s between you and that young man!” 

Nellie picked up a powder puff from the pine bureau 
and began daintily to powder her nose, the reflection pow- 
dering back from the nine-inch mirror. And airily she 
replied, “I wonder if that isn’t a matter between me and 
the young man.” 

“*Between you and the young man’!” quoted Mrs. 
Bates with all the sarcasm she could put into her voice. 
“When did you fix it up that he should take those four 
waltzes? Tell me now—I’ve seen your program.” 

“Last night at the fire,” responded Nellie casually, pat- 
ting into place a curl that had strayed from her bang. 

“How long has this thing been going on?” demanded Mrs. 
Bates. She was fast losing control of herself; the icy tone 
of @ society woman, which she had assumed at the begin- 
ning of this vital interview, was shaken with little tremors. 
“Ever since we struck Carbonado, I suppose.” 

“About that time,” replied Nellie, her own airy tone not 
shaken in the least. 
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Now she had twisted her lace handkerchief over a gloved 
little finger, was removing an excess of powder from the 
delicate crease beside her nose. Her hand was absolutely 
steady. 

“And Mr. Sabin is noticing,’”’ said Mrs. Bates. Her voice 
now began audibly to quiver. “If he wants to he can skin 
that little upstart whippersnapper alive. Thinks because 
he got his name in the papers—and him not even scorched! 
A common, coarse ——”’ Her words ran into an “a-a-a” 
of disgust and she bit her lip as though to enforce self- 
control. 

Now Nellie’s voice was quivering ever so slightly. 

“And we are especially select and refined, aren’t we?” 

Self-control deserted Mrs. Bates with a rush. 

“Eleanor Bates!’’ she exploded. “I could just spank 
you! I wish you were little enough so I could switch you! 
That’s the manners they taught you in the seminary, is it? 
That’s —-—” 

And suddenly anger ran into action. Nellie was facing 
her now. Mrs. Bates; with a sudden spring amazingly 
quick for a woman so large, so mature and so tightly laced, 
laid both hands on her daughter’s shoulders and shook her 
energetically. Nellie did not struggle against this violence. 
She yielded to it,,quite loose of body and inert. Something 
like terror not unmixed with shame came across the flushed 
countenance of Mrs. Bates. Her last violent shake djed 
down into nothing; she dropped her hands from Nellie’s 
shoulders; she noted now that her daughter’s eyes looked 
at her steadily, that her daughter’s face was as expression- 
less as the moon. 

“T’m sor——” 

Midway on the syllable the other emotion again rose up 
in Mrs. Bates, agair overfiowed. 

“Me, grubbing and slaving ail my life to put you where 
you belong—and now—just when i 

She checked herself; but she had already said too much. 
Nellie, adjusting a hook of her bodice which had shaken 
loose during these progeedings, spoke in a perfectly ccn- 
trolled voice. 

‘I thank you and Mr. Sabin for announcing your plans, 
though it’s true you’ve already made them plain enough.” 

“Well, if I have,” said Mrs. Bates, just the suggestion of 
a wail weakening her tone, “‘ain’t he a fine man? He’s got 
the sweetest nature I ever knew.” Her tone hardened 
again. “That upstart you're having your low flirtation 
with ain’t good enough to black his boots.” Mrs. Bates, 
baffled, irritated to madness by this deep, steely calm, was 
swinging back into the violent mood. “If you don’t cancel 
those four dances I’ll see that Mr. Sabin does something. 
I'll see ——” 

“T’ll cancel those dances,” responded Nellie sweetly; 
“but if I do I'll cancel all Mr. Sabin’s dances. I can make 
a scene too.” 

Here the ladies’ battle stopped as suddenly as when 
little boys, fighting it out in a back lot, are interrupted 
by the policeman. For the lively “tum-tum” of the 
band and the quick rhythmic shuffle of feet, which they 
had been taking in subconsciously all the time, came to an 
end, were succeeded by a roar of applause. Asit died away 
it let in the sound of the Little Casin band breaking 
into the strains of a schottish. 

“T have this first dance,” said Nellie. 

Mrs. Bates had it too—with John W. Sabin, at the 
great magnate’s special request. By common unexpressed 
consent, therefore, they both turned away. But as they 
crossed the threshold into the glare and blare of Masonic 
Hall Mrs. Bates delivered her last shot. Of all the mis- 
takes to which rage and irritation had led her during that 
losing battle of hers this was perhaps the greatest. 

“I'll have to take measures,” she said in a determined 
and superior tone. 

“I can take measures myself,” said Nellie, still sweetly. 

They must drop this subject; for now they were floating 
cloudily, in the midst of the gathered silks about their hips, 
across the ballroom floor. They both looked especially 
lovely, what with that underlying flush so vastly becoming 
to a brunet skin. And toward them were skipping to the 
music their partners for this dance—John W. Sabin and 
Sondy MeNutt 

We will dance for a moment—somewhat jerkily, owing 
to the stiffened joints of the masculine partner—with 
John W.. Sabin and Mrs. Bates. The schottish is a lively 
measure for persons in their forties. Mrs. Bates made a 
delicious sighing as she swept round the hall, and John W. 
frankly emitted puffs and grunts, But still, Mrs. Bates 
was a born dancer; and as she danced she planned. 

“Do you know anything about that young man who 
carried Old Calamity out of the fire last night?”’’ she began 
from his shoulder. 

“Nope,” said John W. “Never set eyes on him before. 
Seems a well-set-up kid. I notice the boys got him into the 
fire department right away.” 

“He appears to be paying a great deal of attention to 
my Nellie,” said Mrs. Bates. “‘ You know how a mother is.” 

“Yep, you’re sure a good mother,” said John W. Sabin. 

“T can’t say I exactly like his looks,” pursued Mrs, 
Bates, ‘‘and there’s always a chance in a mining camp that 
aman you don’t know may be a rough character.” 





















Mrs. Bates spoke between puffs of breath; emphatically 
the schottish is not a dance for middle-aged persons sud- 
denly transplanted to a two-mile altitude. 

“Well, if he does anything rough he'll be chucked cut on 
his ear,” said John W. Sabin. ‘Otherwise girls will be 
girls, same as boys will be boys. She might as well have 
her fling while she’s young.”” He paused to grunt for one 
or two breaths. “Say,” he remarked, turning his trail- 
sharpened hawk’s eyes down on the top oj his partner’s 
head and rapidly changing the subject, ‘you've got great 
hair! You don’t need any transformers or false fronts, do 
you?” 

“No,” said Mrs. Bates, “hair runs in our family.” 

Mrs. Bates spoke absently. She had been trying to 
work on his jealousy, to goad him into eliminating this 
young disturbing upstart from the scene. Her line of 
action did not seem to be working well at all. Swiftly she 
meditated other plans, like declaring that Tommy had in- 
sulted her daughter, getting him put out, by the power of 
John W. Sabin, from the Firemen’s Ball and from Carbo- 
nade Camp. But when she considered Nellie, remembered 
that firm “I can take meas-ires, too,”’ she ceased to enter- 
tain that course. By the time the schottish had bobbed 
itself to a finish Mrs. Bates realized that things must stand 
as they were for that evening. When she got Nellie alone 
she would take her own threatened measures. 

With one last boom of the bass drum ‘he dance was over. 
John W. Sabin, on the way back from the floor, regained 
his breath and his power of conversation. 

“TI always like a lot of hair; your daughter’s well pro- 
vided too,”” he remarked. 

Now it is the third dance on the program, and the second 
waltz. Tommy—with Mrs. Bates affecting not to see him 
at all—has floated away with Nellie, enjoying, for the last 
time this evening, the sensations of a rapid tour through 
heaven to the music of golden harps. For as they reached 
the center of the floor, as Mrs. Bates, waltzing with Doc 
Jones, swung off toward 2 corner of the hall, Nellie took 
one long sad look up into Tommy’s @yes and said low and 
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seriously: “Dp you know that I may not see you again 
after to-night?” 

“Why?” he asked, so loud as to bring a little “Sh-h!” 
to her lips; and, dancers though they both were, they lost 
step. 

“Now listen carefully, dearest,” she said. “I 
watched all the time. I must speak low. 
John W. Sabin—and his money!" 

“You aren't engaged, are you?”’ 
burst of voice was sharp with agony. 

“T swear to you I am not!” she said. 

An observer would have been struck by the contrast be- 
tween the expression of her face, smiling mild conventional 
pleasure over Tommy's shoulder, and the tragedy of her 
words —culled, if the young lady must be betrayed, from 
much surreptitious seminary reading of Mrs. FE. D. E. N. 
Southworth and Ouida. 

“IT have never come nearer him than to shake his hand,” 
she went on, still with the same expression and tone, “but 
it’s all arranged between them. And just now—my-—she 
objected to you. She made a scene. I told her I would 
dance with you to-night, but I know that they will not let 
me see you again.” 

“But I must see you again!”’ he said. “‘Always—every 
day—always!”’ he burst out, weakly repeating himself be- 
eause he could not find language that would express all 
that he felt. 

‘‘Always and forever,”’ she breathed from the nest her 
cheek was making against his shoulder. 

“I’m going to marry you! I don’t care what they do!” 
said he. 

It was the first time that word “marry” had been men- 
tioned between them; he realized this as he spoke, realized 
too that it had always been understood, and vaguely 
wondered. 

“If we do it—it will have to be quickly,” she said. 

That same observer would have noticed here that her 
expression of mild conventional pleasure changed ever so 


am 
I am to marry 


He spoke low, but his 


slightly; that it took on a shade of expectancy, of suspense. 
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If he did not answer it was because a rush of emotions 
and ideas choked him. From it all, as a great flame bursts 
from a smoldering fire, came a dazzling plan of action, It 
was an idea so bold that it would have been impossible to 
the Tommy Coulter of a week ago, doing his day's work 
and drawing his day’s rations at the Big Hope grabstake 
above Lone Grave Cafion. It might not have been possible 
a short twenty-four hours ago. But now, not only had love 
touched him but also praise of valor. Helped by the artis- 
try of Solly Watrous and the soft appreciation of his be- 
loved, he had persuaded himself that he was a daredevil. 
The very fact that he must do what he now meant to do 
for the praise or blame of all the world seemed only to 
stimulate him. So he was silent, his feet dancing mechan- 
ically to the music; and she for her own part did not 
further pursue this line of conversation, but only mur- 
mured now and then a soft love word as one who talks in 
rapturous sleep. The last long-drawn note of the music 
blended with applause; the shouting and elatter seemed to 
awaken them both. 

“ Leave me before we reach mother,” she said. “Oh, my 
dearest, it will be so long to that next dance!” 

It was indeed long for Tommy. He had failed —fortu- 
nately, he now felt—to get any dances except those four 
he had taken with Nellie. Idly, mechanically, he drifted 
to that corner behind the evergreen screen where Mike the 
bartender presided over the punch bowl. Mike had ex- 
ceeded his instructions and smugg!ed in certain wet goods 
even more potent. The corner was growing popular with 
firemen who had lost out in the scramble for dances with 
the ladies. It had long ago become far too noisy, so that 
its babble could be heard even above the strenuous pound- 
ing and tooting of the band. Tommy was caught instantly 
in the whirl of his own popularity, hauled to the impro- 
vised bar, besought, commanded to have & drink of 
“man-size stuff.”” Keeping his head he took oniy a glass of 
punch. Sandy McNutt asked him to tell the story of the 
rescue; when Tommy blushed, dodged and tried to edge 

(Continued eon Page 97) 























“It’s Awful Rough On You," He Said, “But You Mustn't Take On So. 





We've Got to Do Something — Quick!" 
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Mr. Hoover’s Example 


j be- press of the country still reverberates with mer- 
ited praises of Mr. Harding for offering Mr. Hoover 
a seat in his cabinet. Few will care to dispute the Presi- 
dent's claim upon the hearty appreciation of the nation for 
his firmness in asking Mr. Hoover to join his official family 
in the face of the very considerable pressure that was 


brought to bear for his exclusion; yet after all, the country” 


owes a still greater debt of good will to Mr. Hoover for his 
willingness to accept the appointment conferred upon him. 

lf Mr. Harding were the head of some vast indusiria! 
concern like the United States Steel Corporation, for 
example, and if he had been able to secure for one of the 
chief posts under him a man of preéminent qualifications 
and world-wide prestige, a man who commanded the con- 
fidence of millions and who was willing to work for a 
salary purely nominal in comparison with what his pro- 
fessional earnings might easily be, he would not be lauded 
for making the most of such a signal stroke of good fortune, 
but congratulated upon the high order of diplomacy and 
the irresistible powers of persuasion that presumably he 
must have exercised in order to secure the services of a 
colleague so distinguished. 

For nearly seven years Mr. Hoover has turned his back 
upon the profession of which he was such an eminent and 
successful practitioner. In those years he has repeatedly 
proved his-extraordinary abilities, his lofty unselfishness 
and his broad humanity. He has not only made a striking 

cord in the matter of great and tangible accomplishment 
but he has continually set a rare and shining example to 
other men of unusual gifts in heeding the call of public 
service at the expense of every private interest. 

The more commonly men of Mr. Hoover's caliber be- 
come =illing to make the sacrifices involved in the accept- 
ance of publi¢ office, and the more frequently public 
opinion compels their choice, whether by election or 
appointment, the sooner we shall bridge the gap between 
our national Government as it actually is and what it 
might be at its best. In the meantime we congratulate 
Mr. Harding upon his Secretary of Commerce. 


Immigration Reform 


ILLS for immigration control claimed no small atten- 
tion in the Sixty-sixth Congress. Each of these 
measures had something to recommend it, but not one of 
them was so admirably thought out or so wisely framed as 





to deserve the unqualified support of that vast but un- 
organized body of loyal Americans who are sincerely 
anxious to see the country well served. 

During the coming year immigration reform will be 
very much to the fore. Old bills will be redrafted and re- 
introduced. New measures wil! be initiated and debated. 
It is therefore to the interest of every right-minded 
American to be able to make his own desires known to his 
representative and to his senators in terms as clear and 
unmistakable as those that will be employed by the special 
groups that will appear before legislative committees to 
ask special consideration. 

In politics, as in life, those who come nearest to getting 
what they want are those who know precisely what they 
de want and are able to lay down specifications so definite 
and clean-cut that they leave nothing whatever to the 
imagination of those who have it in their power to give, 
to modify or to withhold. If our great body of earnestly 
patriotic people will show real concern over the alien 
menace, will clarify its thought, will function simply as 
Americans, instead of as members of selfishly interested 
groups, and will work for a definite program of immigra- 
tion reform, that program can be made irresistible. 

Whatever form immigration legislation may assume, it 
should be openly conceived in a spirit of enlightened 
selfishness. Our old policy of irresponsible liberality to 
the alien at the expense of our own children, after a trial 
of a century, has been utterly discredited. Already we 
have paid dearly for the knowledge that a new policy must 
be set up on the frank avowal that the time has come for 
us to think of our own good and of our own future; to 
make immigration !aws that will be first and foremost for 
the benefit of the people of the United States and only 
secondarily for the welfare of the populations of Europe 
and Asia. It is not to our discredit that fifty years ago 
we showed compassion to the distressed peoples of other 
lands; but if this generation, knowing as it does the dangers 
that threaten, does not show a like measure of compassion 
to its own flesh and blood it will be everlastingly disgraced 
and its indifference wi!! become the reproach of its chil- 
dren’s children. 

There is nothing hard to understand about the principle 
of enlightened selfishness as applied to immigration re- 
form. It means nothing more or less than a system under 
which any alien who is allowed to set foot upon American 
soil is admitted to the country because the country needs 
him and his brain and brawn to assist in its social and 
physical development, and not merely because he wants 
America for his pasture or for a work place in which he can 
make money to send overseas, 

It means that the arriving immigrant is allowed to 
come here because he is needed by the country as a 
whole and not because his presence is desired by any 
special interest or society. 

Nothing could be simp3er than the principle here stated; 
and yet if it could be honestly and effectively carried out 
it would be the ideal as well as the practical solution of a 
whole chain of pressing and vexatious problems. 

In order to put into practice such a policy of enli,, tened 
selfishness immigration control must be taken cut of 
politics. It must be put into the hands of a nonpartisan 
board or commission composed of men of such high char- 
acter and such broad experience that great powers can 
wisely be intrusted to them. The immigration board 
should have the power to determine the number of aliens 
that are to be admitted to the country each year. It should 
have the right to select them by race, trade, character and 
standards of living, considering more the welfare of the 
United States than the desires of the alien applicant. 

The board should be empowered and required to allocate 
these hand-picked aliens to those parts of the country in 
which they can be most useful and to exclude them from 
crowded centers of population where their presence would 
be detrimental to local conditions, whether sanitary, po- 
litical, social or industrial. The board should be equipped 
with follow-up machinery for purposes of Americanization, 
supervision and the speedy deportation of undesirables. 

An immigration bill embodying all these features and 
the special clauses that would be needed to give them full 
‘effect would suit most old-stock Americans, but it would 
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evoke howls of protest from powerful racial groups. Ex- 
ploiters of cheap labor and Rip Van Winkle sentimental- 
ists aroused from twenty years of slumber would add their 
clamor to the alien chorus. 

The test may come almest any month that Congress is 
in session. It is not too late to prepare for it, first, by 
making up our minds as to precisely what we want in the 
way of inmigration reform; ‘and second, by letting our 
senators and representative know our wishes in no uncer- 
tain terms. If we word our demands as clearly as the 
racial organizations do theirs, we shall not only have our 
way, but we shall have done no mean service to the land 
we live in. 


The Export:Tax Dilemma 


HE Prime Ministers of Great Britain and of France 

have resolved that Germany shal! pay an export tax of 
twelve per cent ad valorem on all commodities shipped out 
of the country. The moneys thus collected are to constitute 
a contribution to reparations. Comment in the American 
press is unusually discordant. Some papers interpret the 
action as directed against us; others regard it as a natural 
method of tax collection. Some experts fear that the op- 
erations of such a tax would injure us; others profess to 
believe that we shall profit by it. Lack of precedents and 
abnormal conditions in world trade make the common 
man’s opinion almost as good as the expert’s guess. But 
a few points seem clear. 

European countries have levied export taxes for two 
purposes—to raise money or to repress exportation. If it 
be hoped that a large sum of money can be raised from 
such an export tax in Germany it would be inconsistent to 
desire that exportations be repressed by it. Such a tax 
would operate differently on different commodities, and 
the net result coula aot be forecast until the trade of the 
world, already abnormal enough, bas a chance to function 
with the added restriction. The Germans resent the im- 
post as designed to shackle their recovery. But their pro- 
tests cannot be taken too seriously in advance, because 
they have given the world too many occasions for distrust 
of their bookkeeping. 

Such an export tax would tend to restrict importations 
into this country from Germany. It would operate as a 
partial embargo, a tariff without revenue. To a certain 
extent it would tend to conserve the American market for 
native products, and it might tend to increase prices in 
this country. To the extent that trade between Germany 
and this country was restricted, our trade with the United 
Kingdom, Belgium, France and Italy would be facilitated. 
The more freely the nations of the Entente sell to us the 
easier the repayment of their loans. If Germany is ex- 
cluded from our markets to any extent her capacity to pay 
reparations will be diminished to an indeterminate extent. 
Certain aspects of the situation suggest the dilemma of 
keeping your cake or eating it. Other aspects suggest 
pulling oneself up by one’s bevt straps. 

Perhaps the most interesting question deals with specu- 
lation as to whose shoulders the ultimate burden would 
fall upon. Would the export tax be merely passed on to 
the ultimate consumer? Would the export tax be taken 
out of the profits of the German producer, or out of the 
wages of his workmen? German exports depend now in 
part on a low standard of living of the working classes. It 
is probable that the proposed export tax would tend to 
perpetuate and intensify the degradation of the German 
workman. That the ultimate consumer would bear a por- 
tion of the surcharge cannot, however, be gainsaid. 

Naturally such an export tax would not operate in the 
same manner upon finished goods fabricated from domestic 
raw materials and these manufactured from imported raw 
materials. A twelve per cent export tax might be almost 
negligible in effect on the derivatives of coal tar. Great 
Britaiz: has realized that the embargo is the only way 
effectively to exclude German dyes. The operations of 
such a tax would, in Germany, have the effect of intensify- 
ing the fabrication of domestic raw materials and impeding 
that of imported raw materials. [t would be an interest- 


ing experiment in world economics, but it is doubtful if the’ 


experiment is to be recommended. 
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The Disaster to German Socialism 


“You cannot transform the world with demagogic 
catchwords. The demand for immediate socialization 
of Germany’s industries is nothing better than the illu- 
sion of individual visionaries.” Speech of the socialist 
leader, later Federal President Ebert, to the Congress of Berlin Social- 
Democrats, December, 1918. 


AISER WILHELM vilified socialists, but he was a 
socialist of a kind. The Reichspriisident Ebert, the 
ex-Chancellors Scheidemann, Bauer and Miiller, 

Karl Kautsky and Bernstein glorified socialism, but they 
are not socialists at all.” 

After two years of German socialistic revolution, this 
remark was extracted from one of the most phrenitic of 
proletarian communists by a London American who, 
with mild socialistic leanings of his own, came to Berlin 
City to search for the latest socialistic truth. The scene 
was a drab communist beer-and-meeting house in Wed- 
ding, the murkiest of all Berlin’s murky working-class 
quarters; and the paradox maker—so to an American 
truth seeker he seemed at first sight—was the Spartacist, 
Max Schulze. In Wedding, Schulze is a personality. 
Schulze is a plumber, a politician, a pamphleteer; Schulze 
mends water pipes, and incites the municipal water em- 
ployees to strike so that flowing water may not again soil 
the pipes; and Schulze writes scarlet pamphlets—with the 
features of the dead red prophetess, Rosa Luxemburg, 
on the cover—reviling social-demécratic ministers as a 
scheming bourgeois clique. 

When the American, and the other foreigners with him, 
asked how it was possible that bad Kaiser Wilhelm was 
really a better socialist than the unimpeachably honest 
and somewhat tiresome Ebert, they got an answer which 
turned Herr Schulze’s Shavian paradox into incontro- 
vertible fact. 

They not only learned that not one new socialistic 
meezsure has been put through by socialist Germany in the 


By Robert Crozier Long 


two years during which socialism has been on top, but that 
also the old state socialisrn inherited from the Hohen- 
zollern monarchy has been repudiated and renounced. Bad 
Wilhelm and his predecessors had good grounds for fostering 
state socialism, They designed to strengthen the milita- 
ristic state by centralizing industrial power in its hands; 
they hoped to bribe the city workmen into tranquillity by 
diverting the capitalists’ profits to the relief of taxation; 
and some of them, or at least their statesmen and advisers, 
had genuine if not overardent ambitions for social reform. 
Had it not been for the war, state socialism in its only 
known form, nationalization of industries and communica- 
tions, might to-day be flourishing and extending. But 
when Wilhelm prematurely faded over the frontier of Hol- 
land his state socialism went with him. The new socialists 
have done no socialization in their own way, but they have 
undone what was done in the Hohenzollern way. First, 
they evaded socialization; then they repudiated it; and 
now they have set their hands, Penelope-wise, to rending 
the frail but promising socialistic web which Kaiser Wil- 
helm left behind. 


A Fatal Case of Timidity 


HE questioners of Herr Schulze, being searchers after 

truth, were not content with this bald affirmation. If 
the highly responsible socialists wHo have held power in 
Germany for two years, they objected, killed the old state 
socialism as radically bad, and admitted their failure to 
devise anything better, it followed that social democracy 
was impracticable. That being so, its underlying theories 
must be false, and the greatest of its prophets, Karl Marx, 
must be a false prophet. 








Aren't We Depending Too Much on the Pup? 





The communist’s reply was that socialism 
had failed not through badness of its theory 
but through lack of a fighting stomach in its 
commanders. The socialist disaster, he said, showed Marx 
as an uncommonly accurate prophet. Marx preached of 
German socialism what all German war planners, from 
Moltke and Schlieffen to Bernhardi and Ludendorff, 
preached of German ‘militarism. “If social democracy,” 
he wrote in 1875, “ hesitates and ceases to go forward it will 
begin to go back.”” The Marne battle proved that the 
militarists were right. “Ebert, Bauer, Scheidemann and 
Miiller,”’ insisted Schulze, “lost the socialist-capitalist bat- 
tle by sitting still timidly from 1918 to 1920 and amiably 
doing nothing.” The social, industrial and commercial 
forces, wi:ch instinctively combat socialism as an im- 


practicable vision, meantime mobilized themselves; . the 


moment to strike them finally was let slip by; and to-day 


‘socialism is in full retreat, and its final formal! surrender 


is not very far off. 

The path of the great socialist retreat is littered not only 
with imposing plans of battle that never came to be fought, 
but also with the very con- 
siderable booty of past bat- 
tles won—with the débris, 
that is, of a partly accom- 
plished state socialism. Ger- 
many has now de- 
nationalized and 
handed over to the 
management of pri- 
vate experts the 
greatest complex of 
state-socialistic 


(Continued on 
Page &9) 
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BEING THE CRABBED CHRONICLE OF A MISANTHROPE 


came in to me was her still wistful, childlike 
beauty. She was wearing a ready-made suit, 
evidently new, and cut in the extreme department- 
store version of the prevailing 
mode—the skirt very short and 


} , YHAT surprised me most when Laurestine 


By Lee Wilson Dodd 


ILLUSTRATED BY MAY WILSON PRESTON 


my back and a change or two of linen, I had plowed 
on stubbornly, alone, through the hunyriest and 
blackest hours of my life. To what depths I was 
then reduced it doesn’t amuse me even now to recall. 
Twenty times I was on the point 
of givingup the struggle, writing 





narrow, emphasizing sornehow 
the ingénue look of her. Asmart 
little straw trimmed with dark 
blue poppies, a flower unknown 
to science, matched and ac- 
cented the depth of her night- 
blue eyes. My first startled 
impression was that the very 
slip of a girl who had once en- 
tered my studio in Paris to bring 
me disaster again stood before 
me, untouched by Time, an 
innocent Lamia exempt from 
mortality. Then she passed 
from shadow into the full north 
giare from the studio window 
and * saw’that she was not, 
after all, immortally seventeen; 
I sew that a discreetly cunning 
use of make-up had something 
to do with the astonishing illu- 
sion, Something; by no means 
all. Even in that full cool glare 
it would have been impossible, 
I think, for a stranger to believe 
her a day more than thirty, and 
he might easily have supposed 
her twenty-five. I insist upon 
this, for I believe this extraor- 
dinary impression of youth 
given by a woman of thirty- 
five, who had lived, as I later 
discovered, through experiences 
bitter enough to have prema- 
turely aged her, was due chiefly 
to a psychical defect, Laures- 
tine, I arn now convinced, was 
born incapable of mental! or, if 
you prefer, spiritual maturity. 
Experience, which channels 
most of us su deeply, could 
model her nature only, if I may 
put it so, in low reiief; she was 
not, could not be, emotionally 
or morally, a creature of sharp 
high lights and inky shadows; 
or, to change the fiyrure, she was 
like a violin with constantly 
muted strings, and however 
wildly or sadly that virtuoso, 
Time, might play upon her, the 
full vibrations of her being were 
checked and the resultant mu- 
sic was a little thin, a little dull. 

Thus sis passed through life 
affecting others for good or evil 
more deeply than she was ever 
herself affected. And her ap- 
peal to life was throughout but 
the stray kitten’s appeal for 
shelter, for a stroking hand, for 








to my aunt for money enough 
to feed me, put a decent suit on 
my back and fetch me home; 
down and out, broken spirited— 
licked. But always at the last 
moment some gust of pride re- 
strained me; and if I wrote her 
it was only to say that I was 
working hard and, I hoped, 
making some progress as a 
painter. Which wastrue enough 
in its way—a way of penitential 
wretchedness I simply haven’t 
the heart fully to describe. 
Naturally, under these cir- 
cumstances, I was soon with- 
drawn from any probable 
chance of contact with Mme. 
Méran or Laurestine; though I 
suspected it would not be diffi- 
cult to find them, had I desired 
to do so, by making inquiries at 
the suburban estate of Laures- 
tine’s famous second father, 
which I knew to be charmingly 
situated in Auteuil. But I had 
more pressing cares. By the 
end of six months I was ken- 
neled at night in a stinking 
slum, an inner court off the Rue 
dela MontagneSte.-Geneviéve, 
a street I now always avoid 
when in Paris, for all its me- 
dieval picturesqueness. There 
are certain smells there, smells 
as ancient as the stones which 
seem veritably to sweat them 
forth, that revive too sharply 
the humiliations of certain mo- 
ments. However, perhaps I 
ought not to look back so bit- 
terly on an environment which 
in itself led directly to a turn 
for the better in my fortunes. 
When more than a year had 
passed since my downfall I was 
approaching the absolute zero 
of endurable existence. My 
straits—they were not imagin- 
ary —we. .. of course largely due 
to my fantastic determination 
to make my living as a painter, 
and in no other way. My one 
source of income— ridiculous 
phrasein this connection !—was 
the sale for little or nothing of 
cop:es, done on small panels of 
wood, of the more popular mod- 
ern paintings in the Luxem- 
bourg. A third-rate dealer in 
picture postcards and other 








a saucer of milk and a warm 
corner on the hearthrug, Ask- 
ing so little, really, it is singu- 
lar that she should have been so kicked and buffeted about 
the worid; a discipline that had taught her little, I found, 
but a self-pitying vindictiveness and the instinctive swift 
use, when cornered, of teeth and claws. 

It was her old stray kitten’s appezl, that she hrought 
now, without embarrassment, to me. 

“How old you look, Aifred.” 

“So old as that?” 

“Older. But I’ve been reading about you lately—in the 
papers. You're up in the world again. You said you 
would be. Maman was always wrong, somehow—wasn’t 
she? I've had the devil of a life—almost ever since you 
kicked me out.” 

“Oh! Hardly that! Play fair, Laurestine,” 

“Well—maman said —— And I couldn't know then, 
could I, you'd get back to all this? That’s the worst of it. 
I’ve guessed wrong all through—like maman. I thought 
Anton would have the world at his feet.” 

“ Anton?” 





ry 
“How Old You Look, Alfred. But I've Been Reading About You Lately — in the Papers. 
You're Up in the Worid Again. You Said You Would Be" 


“T stuck to him sixteen years, like a fool. That’s some- 
thing. Not many women would have. Ah, voild l’enfer 
méme! Comme j’ étais béte, au fond! Dragging on with him 
like that, Alfred; going lower and lower!” 

“Anton?” I repeated. 

“Anton Hrdlika. You wouldn’t know t.im. He came 
back to Paris from Vienna just after you disappeared. 
Where did you go, Alfred?” 

I told her briefly. 

“Well,” she then said, in her casual semidetached way, 
“does it interest you at all, Alfred, after all these years, to 
know that you’re the father of a grown-up son?” 

Yes, it interested me. 

But, first, some words of explanation here; I had hoped 
to avoid them, but I see now they have become inevitable. 

For eighteen months after my débacle at twenty-two, 
after Laurestine had left me, and the apartment on the 
Ile St.-Louis had been given up, together with the value 
at forced sale of all my personal effects save the clothes on 





tourist gimcracks, situated on a 
side street near the Panthéon, 
would now and then buy these 
things from me at a franc or so the panel; but neither he 
nor anyone else in the Quarter would do more than shrug 
shoulders over my attempts to sell original work. 

And it became increasingly difficult for me to buy even a 
minimum of the materials I needed; in fact the day came 
at last when I found myself with nothing but some left- 
over ends of crayon and the roll of coarse paper I had per- 
suaded a horse butcher to give me in return for lettering a 
half dozen window cards. That, I think, was my absolute 
zero; and it was with an almost hysterical desperation, 
with raging disgust of life in my heart, that I divided the 
roll of coarse paper into six sheets, seized a bit of crayon, 
and within an hour’s time dashed off—there are no truer 
words for it—a series of harsh, brutal sketches, impressions 
of the street life down there in the foul court, seven stories 
of poverty and crime below my attic window: Toinette, 
the half-witted crone, fingering over garbage for her tites 
trouvailles; Gaspard, with his pendulous goiter; and so on. 
(Continued on Page 24) 
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Good cheer and good spirits I treasure— 
Good fare for my friends and myself. 
I never can measure the health and the pleasure 


Stored up on this wonderful shelf. 




















A “private stock” worth while 


Just a.step from the pantry and almost without 
lifting a finger you have this delicious soup all ready 


for your table! 

An invigorating dish to start the meal cff with a 
glow, waken your appetite and make all the food 
taste better and do more good. 


Campbell’s Tomato Soup 


It is the pure delightful juice of luscious tomatoes, 
picked when they are red-ripe and made into soup 
the same day. You get the full, stimulating tonic 
effect of the tomato, enriched with crean:ery butter, 
granulated sugar and other ingredients to season 
and make it still more nourishing and appetizing. 

Good soup every day is one of health’s big rules. 


A new Campbell's “kind” 


Campbell's Bean Soup, an old favorite—a delicious soup that everybody 
likes—has been added to Campbell's famous 2! “kinds.” Ask your grocer for it. 


21 kinds  15c a can 


LOOK FOR SrS H2D Wo Warr LAE 
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(Continued from Page 22; 

Oh, I had ne need to draw these derelicts from the life! 
Their images, with all they implied of human degradatio:., 
rose before me, menacing types of impotence and despair. 
I flung therh on to the coarse sheets with broad, abrupt 
strokes like curses; I labeled them: “ Toinetle, Cour des 
Gueur”; “Gaspard, Cour des Gueuz,” and so on, And 
then'I rolied them up carelessly, those six sketches, thrust 
them under my arm, and went forth to sell them, seme- 
how, anyhow~-I knew not how—but if necessary 1 would 
hawk them along the quays like the beggariy failure ' 
had become, 

And it was, indeed, along the Quai des Grands Augustins 
that I met Conrad Archer. There has been no stronger 
force in the art world of England during the first decades 
of the twentieth century; his mas- 
tery of beth line and color+though 


Throughout this harangue the ruffled carter, in an 
undertone, seemed to be discussing the manners and cus- 
toms of camels and soiled swine. But now, suddenly, the 
sentirsent of the crowd, and with it the sergent de ville, 
turned against him. 

The English milord was right, came random vocifera- 
tiona, both male and female. To treat one’s horses like 
that—it was infamous! No man of heart could be ex- 
pected to endure it; and so on. The sergent de ville repri- 
manded the carter sharply, in well-chosen words; he also 
apologized to the English milord. It had assuredly never 
been his intention to arrest him. He trusted that under 
the cireumstances—in view of the fact that he would 
himself see to the amelioration of the load—a regrettable 
incident might be considered as closed. 
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he was, which abashed me; and he made me tell him who 
I was, which abashed me more. Then: ‘‘What’s that roll 
under your arm?” he demanded. ‘“ Drawirgs?”’ And he 
reached for them and spread them before him on the table. 

“Good Lord!” was his comment. “I wondered why I 
liked you so much at first sight. Now I know.” 

Within two weeks I had crossed the Channel with Con- 
rad Archer to slave for him, as a fanatic, though much 
coddled, apprentice, on his magnificently audacious mural 
decorations for the assize covrts at B—— Art is long, 
life short. Thus much I quickly learned now that my true 
labors had begun. A sharp, sanative lesson; the cold 
douche that stimulates talent and kiils off conceit. Ars 
longa There is never quite time enough left to attain 
perfection. From this time on, I confess, there was little 

room in my thoughts for the past. 
What was done was done; and there 








I admit I love the man himself too 
deeply for calm judgment—seems 
to me absolute. He is ten years 
older than I, and at the time I write 
of was just coming to the peak of 
his power. Conrad Archer! Who 
that has seen him or talked with 
him can ever forget him! If he 
wove nét a great painter he would 
still be a great personality. He is 
built like a viking and has a rugged 
face of the most singular male 
beauty~-the beauty of Balder. In 
this neurotic, feminized age—an 
age that is fighting the greatest war 
in history with quivering, disor- 
dered nerves, and that will infallibly 
be prostrated by the remembered 
horrors of it—Conrad Archer’s se- 
rene vigor ef body and brain is 
almost overpowering. We lesser 
men have a way simply of disap- 
pearing in his presence; he wipes 
us out. He is either the last of a 
great race or forerunner of a greater 
race to come. 

Hardly knowing or caring where 
my steps were taking me, I had de- 
scended the twisting steepness of 
the accursed Rue de la Montagne 
Ste.-Geneviive, had reached the 
river across from Notre Dame, and 
had turned left along the embank- 
ment. It was just after I had passed 
the clanging confusion of the Place 
St.-Michel that I saw Conrad 
Archer —six feet two of him, a blond 
giant in loose-fitting bronzy tweeds. 
He was planted solidly in the center 
of traffic beside one of those long 
low drays used in Paris for the 
transport of wine barrels, and he 
was engaged, calmly, in hauling the 
driver of the dray from his seat with 
the evident intention of chastising 
him. A crowd was gathering; a 
crowd that seemed hostile to the 
blond giant. I shouldered my way 
pretty roughly through the crowd 
and joined him. 

“What's wrong?” I cried. “Let 
me help you!” 

“Thanks,” he replied, dragging 
the carter from his seat with a final 
heave, collaring him, and shaking 
him like a suit of old clothes. A 
menacing grow: of protest ran 
through the crowd. He turned on 
them and tney fell back perceptibly 
from the blue flame of his eyes. 
Then in fluent, idiomatic French 
which he visibly punctuated by 
rattling the bones of the helpless 
carter, he addressed them: 








was so much to do. The incident 
of Laurestine slipped from my con- 
sciousness for months at a time; it 
was almost as if it had never been. 

But you can now readily see 
why it interested me to learn from 
Laurestine that throughout these 
crowded, swift-flying years I had 
been the oblivious father ofa living, 
growing, possibly attractive, pos- 
sibly insufferable, but in either 
case wholly unbelievable son. 


xr 


OR I did not at once believe her. 

It was too incredible that Laur- 
estine, having borne me a son, 
should have made no earlier effort 
to call this rather important fact to 
my attention. But in the end I 
was forced to believe her, though 
I admit the preposterousness of her 
story. Told by any other woman 
I should simply have laughed it 
away. Told almost casually by 
Laurestine it carried for me its own 
pecunur ¢ -dentials. Briefly, the 
fantastic umstances were these: 

At the .«me she had !eft me, 
swept forth like a detached leaf by 
the frenzy of her mother, Laurestine 
did not know that she was enceinte. 
Mme. Méran had whirled her off 
toward Auteuil, as I rather more 
than suspected, blowing herstraight 
into the suburban villa of her sec- 
ond father; but what I could hardly 
have known was that her second 
father was not at all pleased by this 
intrusion. He was a fairly good- 
natured celebrity, I infer, but with 
a full share of Olympian selfishness, 
quite capable of feeling with Goethe 
that “it is sweet to see the moon 
rise while the sun is still mildly 
shining.” And it appears that just 
at this period the sun of Mme. 
Méran was beginning to shine for 
him very, very mildly indeed. I 
have no information as to the in- 
dubitably rising moon. 

But I make out, dimly enough, 
a scene of some sort, ending in 
M.——’s temporary capitulation; 
also further and increasingly vio- 
lent scenes taking place almost 
daily for a Gehenna of several 
weeks. And then Mme. Méran 
vanished, tout court; leaving a note 
for M.——, poor Olympian, which 
Laurestine told me read somewhat 
in this way: 

“You are a faithless animal and 
I hate you; but at least I regard 








“You're on this brute’s side be- 
cause he’s French and I’ra English. 
How stupid of you! We have brutes 
in England too; they may not beat their horses, but they do 
their wives—and I’ve had a go at more than one of them! 
As for this species of offal—his cart’s overloaded and his 
treatment of his horses is a disgrace to civilization. Ah— 
here’s a sergent de ville at last! Take this low bully in 
charge, will you? But certainly—for overloading 
and abusing his—-—- What! . . Oh, very well, take 
me in charge then! And my friend with me!” I looked 
about for his friend, on'y to discover that he referred to me. 
“And { promise you one thing, sergeant—I’m going to 
make this a celebrated case before I’m done with it. 
We'll have this matter thoroughly aired before you're 
many days older. I’m going to get this case publicly tried, 
sergeant, in every newspaper of London and Paris.” 


A Long Piercing Note—a Stiletto Sirate of Sound — Stabbed Through Us Like the Ice 


Flash cf Neuraigic Pain 


“Come along,” said the English milord, seizing me by 
the elbow. ‘Let’s wade out of this muck!” 

A path opened before him and together we strode on to 
the Pont Neuf and crossed it to the island, coming to a 
sudden stop before the gallant, satirically smiling effigy of 
Henri IV. Then the English milord gave a great disgust-d 
laugh from the depths of him, and a black-aproned midi- 
nette speeding by piped at him over a lifted shoulder, 
“Ah, v'la le volean! Pis apres?” And the English milord 
laughed louder than before, all his disgust vanishing. 

“T love them! I love Paris and everything in it,” he 
exclaimed, “except those damned carters!’’ 

Such were the beginnings of my devotion. He insisted 
on taking me to a near-by café for a bock. He told me who 


you, and shall always regard you, 
as a second father to Laurestine. 
God be praised, the care I have 
lavished upon her has not been wasted; you will find 
her submissive. Count—but for reasons of state I must 
withhold his name—has long urged me to visit Holy 
Russia under his protection, and—chiefly for Laurestine’s 
sake—I go. In the absence of one who has sacrificed much 
for you, and whose heart you have desolated, I know that 
your conscience will speak. You will not neglect the future 
of an unfortunate and innocent child because of your pig- 
like animosity toward her broken-hearted mother.” 

She left no address. 

It was just about this time that Laurestine was forced 
reluctantly to admit to herself that she was with child. 
For her, in the circumstances, it could be only a disagreeable 
(Continued on Page 27) 
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~ Ambition means vision 


and vision means light 


| office and workshop men spend their lives; 
and for what? For power? For gold? These 
are poor rewards. They toil for the faith in 
women’s eyes, and for dreams of the future of boys 
and girls. 

Surely the temples of toil deserve the best. Good 
air; good surroundings; Edison MAZDA Lamps. 
For one must see clearly if one would see far: am- 
bition means vision and vision means light. 
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Authorities have estimated that if the workman at his 
vench saves even three minutes a day, as a result of 
better lighting, then the better lighting pays for itself 
and shows a profit. If this be true for the man at the 
bench, how much more true for the man at the desk. 


The engineers of the Edison Lamp Works have pre- 
pared a series of unusual studies in proper lighting for 
offices, workshops and homes. These are for your service: 
let us know along what line your interest lies and we 


will send you the booklet that will help you most. 
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Famous Automatic Lowering Flour Bin 
—pronounced the most important im- 
xovement in kitchen cabinet design. 
Makes filling easy. Saves heavy hit- 
ing and treacherous climbing. 


FAMOUS f 
FEATURE: 
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The (Cabinet for Any Kitchen 


HE beautiful Sellers Mastercraft shown in the 
picture is a modern convenience made for use in 
' the average home of today. Its size has been carefully 
| decided upon after 28 years of experience. So a Sellers 
; just naturally fits into amy average American kitchen— 
| usually in the space that a good architect keeps for the 
| kitchen table, The Sanitary Porceliron Extension Work 
| Table of the Sellers does away with any other table. 
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For over 28 years our great factories have been de- 
: voted to the task of making the Sellers, ““The World’s 
' Most Convenient Kitchen Cabinet.” We doubt if you 
‘ can find a real convenience that it lacks. As a matter 
* of fact, the beautiful Sellers Mastercraft contains “ Fif- 
teen Famous Features” —each a long wanted improve- 
ment—never before combined in any one cabinet. These 


improvements cost us thousands of dollars extra each 
year. They include the Famous Automatic Lowering 
Flour Bin; the Automatic Base Shelf Extender; the 
Dust-Proof Base Top underneath the Sanitary Porcel- 
iron Work Table; the Ant-Proof Casters; Steam-Proof 
Finish, Etc. Without them we do not believe a cabinet 
can really serve. 

But see for yourself. Go to the local dealer. Have 
him demonstrate these remarkable improvements. Note, 
too, that the price of a Sellers is no more than that of 
any ordinary kitchen cabinet. And your dealer will 
without a doubt be glad to make terms to suit your 
income.’ Why wait? Why not have a Sellers right 
away? If you do not recall who the local Sellers dealer 
is, please write us for his name and a free copy of the 


Sellers Book. 
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Canadian Factory: 


SELLERS & SONS COMPANY : 


Sellers Kitchen Cabinet Company of Canada, Southampton, Ontario, Canada 


ELWOOD, INDIANA 





SELLERS 


KITCHEN 
CABINETS 


“The Best Servant in Your House” 
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(Continued from Page 24) 

discovery, and coupled with her mother’s inop ortune 
desertion it completely unnerved her. She was by nature 
incapable of forming a plan. The very thought of child- 
birth frightened her into whimpering fatuitv. For a week 
she crept into corners and shivered and mopped her eyes: 
and her irritated second father—who didn’t like to look 
at anybody whose fish-white face had a red, rul>ed little 
nose stuck on it—wondered how the devil any sane being 
could grieve like that over the loss of Toto. Then, to 
crown all, Laurestine, at her wit’s end, having no one else 
to appeal to, confessed her plight to him and told him she 
wanted to die; she was entirely certain she wanted to 
die—but not like that! It was such an ugly way to die! 
And wouldn’t he please be nicer to her? 

To do M.—— justice, he seems to have made up his 
mind to rise to this crisis as swiftly as possible, the sooner 
to have done with it. He began, sensibly, by pointing out 
to Laurestine that she was not the less a married woman 
because she had deserted her husband—or he her, which- 
ever it was! Such details didn’t intrigue him sufficiently 
for retention. And since her child would be legitimate and 
its father was still presumably alive and in Paris some- 
where, the first step was assuredly to find him. For as to 
his having spent all his money—absurd! M.——, for 
one, didn’t believe it. These Americans always had 
money, confound them! Or if now and then one of them 
became momentarily embarrassed, there was certain to be 
some steer-killing relative in Shee-cago who would come 
to the rescue—comme ca! That is, at a snapped finger, a 
wave of the hand! 

The chances were the redskin had simply cooked up an 
excuse fc: escaping from a responsibility he’d grown tired 
of. Thai urrives! Or possibly he’d discovered how Toto 
had let him in! “Let’s be frank, Laurestine. He was an 
imbecile to marry you. Toto would have sold you to him 
on much easier terms. You know that as well as I do.” 

It was precisely here that M. —— overreached himself. 

For, to do Laurestine justice as well, she knew nothing of 
the kind. It was always a question what Laurestine ew 
or did not know, and she knew many things she had better 
not have known; but it seems certain that she had always 
helieved her mother—in spite of a marked social handicap, 
which she understood very well—could and would find her 
a rich, indulgent husband. Her mother had promised her 
to do so ever since she, Laurestine, was a tiny girl; and she 
had had faith in her mother’s practicality always. So, in 
spite of the bald fact of Mme. Méran’s flight, she resented 
M. ’s brutali- 
ties; hotly resented 





her dov~ to his old mother in Quimper. There her child 
was born, and proved a healthy infant. Throughout the 
following year Laurestine stayed on in Brittany, going 
at last to Pont Aven, where both she and her sturdy 
vaby posed for the artist colony during a not unhappy 
summer. Much seems to have been made of that baby 
by the artist colony, and Laurestine seems to have grown 
very proud of it in her semidetached way. 

. With winter she returned again to Paris, and there she 
met Anton Hrdlika. Anton, that winter, was hovering— 
with a certain uncertainty due, doubtless, to alcohol—on 
the verge of a succés fou. Laurestine assured me that 
“tout Paris””—translate, “several young enthusiasts”— 
believed him to be the coming man; whether as painter or 
violinist she did zot make quite clear. It is obvious that he 
soon took possession of Laurestine. I make out, but mist- 
ily, a Montmartre period, followed by a general drifting 
about together over the face of Europe) and a final‘ad- 
venture, en famille, to a new and, it was to be hcped, less 
temperamental world. 

Nothing further of Laurestine’s secouc etc. came into 
the story, nor of Mme. Méran; nor, for the matter of 
that, of me. This I could bear. But there were two or 
three other little enigmas to which I was less indifferent — 
which, indeed, I determined at once to solve. 

“And now that you’ve been so tardily open with me, 
Laurestine, would you mind very much answering three or 
four questions?” 

She gave me the old pathetic lift of eyes. “Why should 
i mind, Alfred?” 

“First of all, then—why are you here?” 

“You're my husband, Alfred--or aren’t you? Have you 
divorced me?” 

“No. It might have been wiser. But I’ve been too busy 
to bother with such things. And I’ve had no desire to 
marry again.” 

“Then you are my husband, you see—and I’ve come 
home. I’ve learned my lesson, Alfred. if you'll just bea 
little nice to me again—as you were one? I'll not be any 
trouble to you; you can live as you pleave; I'll not inter- 
fere. And you'll not be ashamed of me. These horrible, 
cheap clothes—I hated to come back like this. But I’m 
still pretty, Alfred; you can see for yourself how pretty 
Iam. And then there’s Bela.” 

“Bela?” 

“Your son, Alfred. We called him Bela Hrdlika, Anton 
and I. It made everything more comfortable al! round. 
Bela thinks Anton is his father.”’ 
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“Do you happen to feel at all, Laurestine, what enor- 
mities these things are—these things you mention as 
trifles, so casually?” 

“Enormities?”” Her face clouded and sharpened; she 
put forth tentative claws. “It’s easy enough for you tosay 
that, now tnat you’re rich again. I wonder what sort of 
things you’d have to confess to if you told me the truth? 
And if I'd stuck to you when you were foutu—well, Alfred, 
you would have had to support me and the baby—and 
where would you be now? Where Anton is, perhaps. Oh, 
you've nothing to complain of! You've had your free- 
dom—while I've been kicked about! And’'’—the claws 
just curved out for an instant-—‘“‘after all, it was you who 
drove me away. And you did deceive me and maman— 
about your being rich, I mean. You can’t deny that; and 
you wouldn't like the truth about it to be common prop- 
erty, would you? When you talk of enormities, Alfred, 
please remember your own.” 

There was a twisted justice in her reminder; [' was 
forced to acknowledge to myself that Laurestine had 
heavily scored. She was playing with stacked cards, per- 
haps; cheating a little, perhaps; but she had scored. And 
in the end, as I began to see clearly, she would win the 
game. For I couldn't honorably refuse to play with her. 
pretty much on her own terms, She wasn’t an ordinary 
adventuress; not in any sense. Her return was far from 
being a shrewdly calculated attempt at blackmail, Laures- 
tine was now and a’ ‘ays would be fundamentally naive. 
It was simply that tue stray kitten needed a corner of my 
hearthrug, now that I again had a hearthrug and a tended 
hearth. She wouldn’t bother me—much. She’d curl up in 
her corner if I’d let her; only—I must let her! The stray 
kitten was thus far desperate; didn’t intend to be left out- 
side any longer in the cold. And feeling the force of this, I 
couldn’t blame her; for my soul, I couldn’t! After all, a 
stray kitten is a stray kitten the world over, and the man 
who will no. warm it and feed it when it mews at his door is 
not himself likely to mew later on with much success at the 
doorsills of heaven. 

Moreover—and I confess my heart, whose valves, you 
remember, were not timing perfectly, pounded at the 
thought—this was not just cny stray kitten! I! confess 
that figure vanished as the thought thudded through me: 
“For you this woman is not a stranger and can never be 
an outcast. She is part—a disturbing, ironic part—of 
your destiny forever. She is the mother of your child.” 

“Tell me about Bela,” I said. “But wait—I’ll order 
lunch first.”” I rang for Li Po, who was quickly. before us, 
silently respectful, 
faintly smiling. “Li 





them—in the end 
hysterically. 

All of which, add- 
ed to former exas- 
perations, mounted 
to M. ’s head, 
and he hotly, and 
in the end hysteri- 
cally, resented her 
resentment. Well— 
“ca arrive!” The 
upshot being that 
Laurestine’s second 
father gave her five 
thousand francs, 
showed her to the 
door and washed 
his hands of her for- 
ever. So, at least, 
he said. Perhaps it 
was not really his 
intention to aban- 
don her so callously. 
Perhaps the poor 
Olympian wasnot at 
the moment wholly 
responsible for his 
actions. He is dead 
now; his works are 
among the perma- 
nent glories of 
France. 

From that mo- 
ment on Laures- 
tine’s account to me 
of her haphazard 
driftings grewrather 
sketchy and ob- 
scure. She seems 
easily to have found 
work in the studios 
until her condition 
became apparent; 
at which time she 
seems to have been 
honestly befriended 











Po,” Linformed him, 
“this lady is Mrs. 
Elliman, my wife.” 
His face did not 
change. “We sepa- 
rated years ago, 
long befere you 
joined me. Please 
get us something 
good—something a 
littlespecial, Li Po.” 

“Vely please to 
meet,” said Li Po 
to Laurestine; then 
bowed and with- 
drew, 

“Now, Laures- 
tine—tell me about 
Bela! Where is he? 
When can | see 
him?” 

“Your servant 
thinks I’m pretty,” 
said Laurestine. 
“Did you notice, 
Alfred, the way he 
looked at me?” 

It took me until 
late that night to 
win from Laurestine 
a patchwork ac- 
count of Bela and 
his sadly grotesque 
upbringing; but at 
last I was in posses- 
sion of all it was im- 
mediately essential 
for me to know. Li 
Po had prepared my 
little-used guest 
room for Laurestine, 
who had brought 
with her all her 
worldly goods in a 
battered hand 
satchel. When she 








by a young Breton 
painter, who sent 


"Now f am Going to Kilt You,"* He Satd 
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informal salutation that he felt he could ill 
brook at that moment. His sense of hear- 
ing told him, however, that she had lost no 
time in getting busy herself, and he casu- 
ally looked over at her to make sure that 
she was quite as bad as he thought. And 
she certainly was—worse, if anything. 

His apportionmerit of the morning mail 
was brought to him, and it was interesting 
enough to make him forget his vexation 
and its cause almost completely. Only 
when Joe McCann, the oldest of the city 
salesmen and now street superintendent, 
went to her desk with the excuse of “a 
coupla letters, sister, if you can squeeze ’em 
into some of your spare time,”’ did he recall 
her existence. 

Sister smilingly said that she could take 
the coupla letters at the present moment, 
ane red-faced Joe grinned and drew up a 
chair. 

“T'll make this all right with you some 
time, sister,” he told her. 

“*'s all right now,”’ Miss Thayer answered 
briskly. “i don’t remember that you ever 
proposed to me, though,” she continued, 
reaching for her notebook. ‘ Where do you 
get chat ‘sister’?"’ 

“That's right, I didn’t!"’ exclaimed Joe, 
slapping his forehead. “Hov careless of 
me! The only reason I can think of is that 
I wasn’t ever acquainted with you.” 

“And maybe your wife wouldn’t have 
let you,” su ted <he young woman. She 
tapped with her pencil on the desk to re- 
call him to the business in hand. “Who's 
the letter to?” 

Joe laughed raucously, and it was this 
offensive noise that attracted Roland’s at- 
tention. He looked up with a frown and 
met Joe’s eye. Joe winked. 

“ Peaseley’s peeved,” he remarked truth- 
fully to Miss Thayer. “I don’t blame him.” 

“Shoot if you are ready, please,” said 
Miss Thayer. 

About halt an hour after that Roland 
availed himself of his happy privilege of 
summoning this—er-—little lalapaloosa. 
She came, and he vouchsafed her a stiff in- 
clination of his head and a “Good morning, 
Miss Thayer.” She gave him a smile that 
was really captivating if he could have seen 
it that way. 

“Good morning. Have you got over 
your grouch yet?” she returned. 


She was hopeless. As the days 
into weeks and the weeks into months, 
Roland recognized this more and more 
clearly. He made no diplomatic represen- 
tations to Mr. Austin concerning her 
though. He wanted to be fair, and was 
obliged to concede her efficiency. It was 
really a joy to have her, from that point of 
view, as it was uxasperating to have one’s 
esthetic sense rene arred, to say 
nothing of one’s sense of tie proprieties. 
As a stenographer, she had Miss Sleeabes 
a faded memory inside of a couple of weeks; 
as a personality, she was a continual irrita- 
tion, and her good nature was not the ieast 
irritating thing about her. Once in a while 
Roland said some pretty caustic things to 


her, but ey = she was ready enough with 
a retort, she invariably laughed at him as 
she made it. 


No deference! Not even proper respect, 
it seemed! Where her bump of reverence 
should have been one surmised a deep in- 
dentation. But there was nothing personal 
about it. as was proved to the amazement 
of all who heard her impertinence to Mr. 
Austin himself. 

Mr. Austin stopped at her desk as he was 
on his bey to the stock rooms, doubtless 
attracted by the uncommonly vivid figure 
she made as she sat clattering away on her 
typewriter. He must have been unusual 
impressed, although his face was quite ex- 
pressionleas as: he stood for several mo- 
ments with his hands clasped behind his 
back and rocking slowly from heel to toe as 
he watched her. He, too, was watched— 
rather apprehensively. 

Suddenly he said gruffly, “Hello!” 
Miss T started and looked up. 
Then the irrepressible smilie parted her lips. 

“Mercy, you made me jump!” she ex- 
claimed. “Helo yourself!” 

Mr. Austin nodded with a sort of a half 
smile and went on his way. N g came 
of it though, But imagine! 

No, nothing personal about it. She was 
hail fellow well met with compen: from 
William, ‘the office boy, up. 4 all felt 
perfectly free to kid her, and she freely 
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came right back at them. No dignity! No 
saareet Hopeiess! They all called her 
Sophie, sans cérémonie; sometimes Sophie 
Evelyn, but generally Sophie. Of course 
Roland didn’t. But there was this to be 
said for her: She never add them 
without the prefix Mister. Mister Smarty 
perhaps now and then, or Mister Man, but, 
ps: vous, she didn’t Sam or Billy them, 

The Nile-green frock was now a thing of 
the past; but, hélas, it had been discon- 
tinued only to be succeeded by a quite un- 
suitable confection in one of the popular 
purples—with lilac hose—and that in turn 

ve place to an ecru horror. She possessed, 
it appeared, a large number of large-sized 
rings, set with semiprecious stones, and 
sometimes wore two or three of them at 
once; and she had a habit of pressing a 
gemmed finger to her cheek as she took dic- 
tation, which annoyed Roland very much— 
jarred. Her bead necklaces were equally 
objectionable and various. There seemed 
no end to them. Poor savage child! And 
then, granting that she received a good sal- 
ary, fcr Payne & Austin were very fair in 
the matter of wages, she must have spent 
every penny outside of expenditures for 
board and lodging on dress and ornament. 
It was really too bad, and at times Roland 
couldn't help a pone deep pity for her. 

But, after all, as Roland remarked to 
Mrs, Du Pape, what could one exnect? She 
had never confided in him—Miss Thayer 
hadn’t—for he had never encouraged any 
familiarity of conversation, although he 
was now quite pleasant; but he could 
nevertheless imagine the personal influences 
and environment that had formed her. A 
child of the people. Her parents were 
probably of the middle labor class who—if 
surviving—possibly owned a small cot 
on the West Side. Her father, who we will 
say is a nig\t watchman in a lumberyard, 
would sit on the front steps on Sunday 
mornings in his shirt sieeves and with his 
waistcoat unbuttoned, smoking a clay pipe, 
while her mother, in a boudoir cap, put on 
the pork to boil and prepared the ne for 
dinner. Their daughter was, of course, 
their pride—pretty and smart as a whip, 
and she had gone t hk grammar school 
like a streak, and was earning her four or 
five dollars a week as cash Ft in a depart- 
ment store a year before she had thought 
of twisting up her braids. 

“She wears her hair marcelled now, you 
said, didn’t you?” Mrs. D ; 

“Well, not now. I am inclined to think 
that I was mistaken about the marce!, and 
that it was a permanent wave undulated 
for the occasion of her coming to us. A 
temporary permanent, as it ‘vere, for it is 
now merely wavy. I don’t think I could 
stand the other.’ 

“Red, I think you told me.” 

“A Titian red. Really not so bad.” 

“And what color are her eyes?”’ 

“T haven’t noticed,” said Roland. He 
had been about to say that they were some- 
thing of the color and clearness of the tour- 
maline in her ring, but he detected a certain 
= in Mrs. Du Pape’s own eyes that put 

im on his . “Yes, a very smart little 
girl, no doubt,” he proceeded airily—“and 
ambitious. Took a course of shorthand in 
some business college, I sup , for I don’t 
think that her father would have consented 
to night school. Then having the natural 
manual ity that one observes some- 
times in persons of even abnormally low 
mentality, she became an expert typist. 
Still, as her ambitions were material, 
her associations, friendships, intimacies 
Sis sud. shasbeps, Sallany eaeianik 

and shopboys, 
mechanics, She was unable to rise above 
their low ideals and parrot siang; therefore 
her real ability can never advance much 
ond her present position. In a word, 
culture is an asset.” 

“Tt seems strange to me that are so 
interested in her,” said Mrs. Du Pape. 

“1?” Roland looked : 

“T don’t know who else,” Mrs. Du Pape 
said, “I’m not. So why are we talking so 
muck about her, mon ami?” 

en gg ent smiled 
enigmatically; but he was rather anno 
by the implied accusation. And what 
dashed business was it of Mrs. Du Pape’s 
if he was interested in Miss Thayer? 
Piqued, no doubt. Of course, talking to a 
woman, one must talk of no other woman. 
Even clever characterization falls flat, it 
would seem. Roland began to think that 
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Milly was not so broad in her ameetiies 
after all, and he glanced at her w'th sudden 
distaste. Bobbed hair was really not be- 
coming to her; it needed a Aer | face. 

“But that is fascinating —that little pic- 
ture of the father sitting on the steps in his 
shirt sleeves,” said Milly, perhaps divining 
his discontent. ‘Delicious, and so graphic 
and amusing!”’ She laughed. 

“T don’t see ype amusing about it,” 
said Roland coldly, and facing right-about. 
“He has a right to sit in his shirt sleeves if 
he wants to. Clean shirt sleeves aren’t dis- 
graceful, and if he feels more comfortabie 
with his coat off and his waistcoat unbut- 
toned, why shouldn’t he consult his ease? 
It’s his cottage. His thrift and industry 
made it his and make him a good citizen 
respected b-" his neighbors—not a person to 
mery ou to be intimatel ted 

“You appear intimately acquain 
with him," said Milly, losing her temper a 
little. ‘“‘Have you been calling?” 

“No, dear lady,” Roland replied suavely. 
“T am not even aware of the existence of 
a Mr. Thayer, But I think we sometimes 
make a mistake in adopting an air of con- 
descending amusement in our regard of 
people in slightly humbler circumstances 
than our own; and I, too, have eaten boiled 
pork and greens, and have made no secret 
of my suspenders in public.” 

“Oh, tell me about it!”” Mrs. Du Pape 


begged, clasping her hands. 
ut Roland wasn’t feeling in a confiden- 
tial mood. The spirit of camaraderie 
tween them seemed to have weakened. Its 
kick was wanting. Apropos, when it came 
to that esprit, didn’t the little Sophie ex- 
emplify it to a remarkable extent in her in- 
tercourse with the men in the office? She 
did! She wasa comrade! Give and take— 
familiar, and Aig commanding respect. Not 
dignified at all, in the sense of holding her 
nose in the air and keeping the corners of 
her mouth turned down; not reserved, if 
reserve implies a.fear of natural self- 
expression or the mazifestation of honest 
interest in“other people. But the boys in 
kidding her seemed to know just about 
how far familiarity ought to go, and stopped 
to get off about a mile on the safe side <‘ 
the terminal point. As for her—well, rather 
colorful costumes. She was a colorful per- 
sonality, so one could hardly object to 
them reasonably. One became used to 
them by Cope. One could at least toler- 
ate them. d her slang was really pictur- 
ue at times—piquant. 

hese were reflections subsequent to that 
little rift within the lute of just good friend- 
ship with Milly, and continuing them, 
Roland half ved that he would lower an- 
other one or two of the barriers that he had 
erected os himself against Sophie 
Evelyn. ere was no reason why he 
should not admit her to a—well, a camarc~ 

, if you will—encourage rather than 
Samal Ge weal Mugereaiy wickaet ‘say 
tin e ap ly out any 
idea that he eae bee, 

But ge Evelyn en wees to be 7 
couraged. next day she stop 
him i he was passing gl d a 

“You've got a black smu on your 
nose,” she informed him. 

Roland, greatly embarrassed, tried to 


t. 

“Oh, my goodness, don’t make yourself 
a No, on the other side, and 
lower down. Here, let me take your hand- 
kerchief, and now stoop down. I don’t 
want to rip the seams of my sleeves reach- 
ing up to you. Can’t you stoop?” 

lushin; Roland stooped and allowed 
her to rub fine aquiline nose for him. 
It was an nary situation and 
affected him peculiarly. Her face was so 
close to his that he could look nowhere eise, 
except at her neck, and on that his gaze 
could not linger. 


He had nevér before realized that the. 


texture of the human skin could be so fine 
or that it could be so delicately tinted. 
Her eyes were like the blue tourmaline in 
her ring. She was looking critically at her 
voltae is h,” said Roland 

* you very much,” ; 

“Wait,” said she, and believeit or not, she 
moistened the handkerchief with the tip 
of her little red tongue and gave his nose 


a rub. 

J aekin Gn 
and allo im to s' up. 

** All dates are off, ing orm and 
me,” said Joe McCann who, with Weyman 
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and Scriber, had been standing close by— 

highly interested observers. They were 

—s carte 5 hg three of them, and 
riber slapped his leg. 

“I ain’t going to stand for that, you 
know,” Joe continued. “Of course, Mr. 
Peaseley is a nice boy and all that, and you 
didn’t mean a thing by it, but this is too 
much. I am lost to you forever.” 

“T should dissolve in tears!’’ Sophie re- 
torted. “I’d certainly like to lose you, but 
I don’t think there’s any such luck.” 

“‘ Another thing, Mr. Peaseley has a true, 
manly heart, and it isn’t right to trifie with 
it,” Joe went on. 

“It was my nose she was trifling with,” 
said Roland. “Don’t mind him, Miss 
ban This is his idea of humor.” 

“Tell us how it feels, Roly,”” Weyman 
requested. 

‘It’s so hard to explain anything to you, 
my dear ~ of Roland drawled contemp- 
tuously, and walked away from them, 
nobly concealing his rage and disgust. 

He had no leisure te indulge in these emo- 
tions for the next two hours before closing 
time, being called into conference with Mr. 
Austin and Messrs. Deasy, Kane, Simmons 
and Westerman, ail important men, almost 
immediately after the incident. It was not 
the first time that he had been so honored, 
and he welcomed such occasions particu- 
larly as, aside from the implied recognition 
of his good judgment, they afforded him 
opportunity for the exercise of his diplo- 
matic talents. This time he thought that 
he had distinguished himself even more 
than usual by his respectful and alert at- 
tention to the views expressed by his seniors 
and superiors, and by his modest and con- 
ciliatory expression of his own opinions 
when they were asked for. When the talk 
was over Mr. Austin detained old Wester- 


man. 

“Well, that’s settled,” hesaid. “I think 
it will work out all right, too. By the way, 
James, I’ve been thinking of Peaseley for 
your place when you leave us. What do 
you think? Good man, isn’t he?” 

“Might be,”’ replied the veteran, push- 
ing out his under lip dubiously. “You 
Scvsi <aa veil.” 

“Young of course, but he has some good 
ideas,”’ said Austin. 

“You would naturally think so, as they 
are generally your ideas. I notice that he 
always a with you. Smart lad, but 
flabby r. No independence. Too 
darned polite—if you want to know what 
I really think. A compromiser—insin- 
cere—that’s Peaseley.”’ 

“You're sore because I think of 
a youngster into your venerable 
b Red shoes,” said Austin. 

“He’s got the measure of your foot all 
right,” retorted Westerman. “This thin 
we've been discussing is a compromise, an 
I'll bet it won’t work out.” 

“Croak on, croak on!” said Austin. 
“We can’t bull our way through every- 
thing though, and it isn’t always a sign of 
weakness to be polite. Furthermore, the 
7 has made a record with us. I'll 
tell you, James, if I decide to give him the 
job I'll compromise with you by giving 

im half the salary that goes with it. That 
all right?” 

“Do as you like, but I’d feel better 
about it if I had ever heard him insult 
somebody,” grumbled James. 

“Well, I’ve got a month to consider it,” 
said Mr. Austin. . 

From which it would appear that diplo- 
macy must go in its shirt sleeves to please 
some people, and though promotion, like 
kissing, by favor, merit has something 
to do with it; notwithstanding which a 
knock is not always a boost. ere is no 
doubt that old Westerman’s had a certain 
effect on Mr. Austin’s mind. He cast back 
for an instance of Roland’s objection or 
opposition to his views and could not re- 
member one. And he, Austin, was bound 
to admit fallibility. Old James Westerman 
objected whenever he differed, and was 
sometimes right. Did young Peaseley then 
merely aim to please, or had he the firm’s 
interests sufficiently at heart to advocate 
wurmly a judicious policy that he knew 
would be unfavorably received? Would he 
stand by his guns when it got down to brass 
= There was a month to consider 

t. 

But in the meantime Roland was pleased 
with himself, and when he went back to his 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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\ /ALUE.—White Owl 
offers value. Value in the 
carefully chosen long-leaf 
filler. Value in the imported 
Sumatra wrapper. Value in 
the handsome, full-size In- 


vincible shape. Value in the 
careful workmanship. 


You may be putting off more 
pleasure than you realize 
if you have not yet tried 
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Jim Henrys Column 


Who Pays for 
Advertising ? 


Our sales manager and I are al- 
ways arguing that point. He claims 
that no one pays for it—something 
to the effect that it cuts down selling 
costs and brings about economies 
through large production. 

That's too deep for me—It seems 
to me somebody has to pay. 

Let’s say that our advertising costs 
2 cents a tube of Mennen Shaving 
Cream. That’s a generous estimate. 
Uniess our sales manager is right— 
and I must ‘admit he usually is— 
that means that you pay from 5 to 8 
cents a year for having learned of one 
of the most satisfactory articles you 
ever used, 

Without the advertising you would 
never have heard of Mennen’s and 
would still be using that hard soap 
that made shaving painful and 
dreaded surgery. 

Of course we could have employed 
the old method of personal solicita- 
tions, but that would have doubled 
the cost of a tube and would have 
taken about fifty years to accomplish 
what advertising has done in four. 

You know, lots of men are more 
conservative than. you—they cling 
tenaciously to the old-fashioned lather 
that bites them. It is going to take 
several years of pounding to release 
some men from their prejudices and 
get them to send 15 cents for one 
of my demonstrator tubes. 

But when they do fall, doesn’t the 
picture of their solemn and startled 
joy the first time they experience the 


thrill of slipping a 
and razor into a thorough. 


ly chastened beard 
Joleum. 
fr Men 
> dotan't 


recompense you for 
this five-cents-a-year 
contribution to my 
crusade? 


I believe I men- 
tioned that my dem- 
onstrator tube costs 
15 cents by mail. 


(Menzen Salesman) q 


: 
Abb, 


THe Mennen Company 
Newaarn, ft. USA, 
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desk he found himself quite able to forgive 
McCann and the other fellows for their 
coarse pleasantry. Oddly enough, Le had 
not for a moment blamed Miss Thayer. 
She had 
did, but in a kindly spirit and with no 
intention of embarrassing him. A trifle 
indecorous, perhaps, in an office especially, 
and some peor might have carped at her 

rimitive method of moistening his hand- 

erchief. But she was primitive as a child 
is primitive, and considered in that light 
her action had a sort of charm. She was 
Lem as usual now—quite unconscious of 

im. 


McCann had left the office. Scriber and © 


Weyman were both absorbed in their work. 
The affair was forgotten. After all, they 
were good fellows. 

Roland rather imagined that they envied 
him that little attention from the zones 
lady. Perhaps they had concluded that he 
wasn’t so slow—what? Not a displeasing 
thought, that. 

Dismissing it, he cleaned up some odds 
and ends of work before he left the office, 
but on the way to Drexel Boulevard he 
again allowed himself to glow. He had 
heard rumors that Mr. Westerman would 
retire before long, and unless some out- 
sider was brought in, which was unlikely, 
that meant a step ere all along the line 
of the deserving. It was not too much to 
hope for Kane’s place if Kane went up. 
Then a little gi retreat of his own in the 
row of the Sacred Six, remote from the dis- 
tractions of the general office and protected 
from contact with McCann ef al.; push 
buttons on his desk to summon pe certings. 
Well,” » ~or later that would come. He 
feltthat »r Austin was keeping an approv- 
ing eye on nim. 

At the dinner table Milly Du Pape told 
him that he was looking happy about some- 
thing, and he ayo oe d that consider- 
ing his proximity to her it wasn't strange. 

‘T mizsed you at breakfast,” he added 
as an afterthought. 

“IT missed the buckwheat cakes,”’ said 
she, “I got down too lateforthem. I had 
a wretched night —-couldn’t sleep.” 

Roland forbore to ask the cause of her 
insomnia. He f that his coldness of 
the evening before might have had some- 
thing to do with it. Well, to make uy: for 
the breakfast he might for once propose a 
petit souper after a cinema entertainment 
somewhere. He asked her if she had any 
a pee for that night. 

‘Margaret Stanhope sent me a couple of 
seats for Certainly Not, Cyril, to-night,” 
Mrs. Du Pape answered. ‘“‘She’s playing 
Lady Cresswell, and she wants my criti- 
cism. I knew Margaret when she was in 
the chorus at Spindler’s Orpheum. She’s 
rather obvious, but she makes up well, and 
her rdéle isn’t exacting, I imagine. Would 
you care to see her?” 

Roland said he would be delighted, and 
they went and saw Certainly Not, and 
then had that petit souper at Ricardi’s, 
which didn’t seem at all the same place 
without the Chianti, Milly was very gay, 
but Roland couldn’t help wishing that her 
laugh were not so shrill and that she had 
worn something more becoming than that 
severe, shapeless, mg ad B rage thing. 
A little color and a few fluffles and ruffles 
might have helped her costume, and when 
she lit her cigarette Roland saw some peo- 
ple at a near-by table covertly staring and 
exchanging smiles. Of course they were 
bourgeois, but one doesn’t care to have 
even the bourgeoisie snickering in their 
sleeves at one. No sense in making oneself 
conspicuous. His attention to Milly's 
criticism of the play and players became 
hard to fix, and ad to force it several 
times after random replies to he didn’t 
know what. But he gathered that Larry 
Lamater, the star, was even more obvious 
than Margaret Stanhope, and that he had 
no sense of the nuarzes. The play itself 
was, of course, banal in the extreme, which 
accounted for its popularity. Milly said 
that she would make it the subject of a lec- 
ture to her pupils in her school of expres- 
sion—things that are done, but shouldn’t 
be. But had Roland read Selvig Skaagen- 
holm’s appreciation of the art of Nikolai 
Baristchovskovitch? Well, Roland hadn’t, 
but he intended to, and meantime, fasci- 
nating as all this was, he had a hard day’s 
work before him on the morrow and— 
“Beppo, the check, please.” 

It was the shank of the evening, really, 
but that was right about the day’s work. 
The Russians were wonderful, although one 
couldn’t help thinking that their literature 


acted impulsively, as she always . 
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must suffer tremendously in translation— 
or something. Still, one’s work—one had 
to be keen about it. And yes, he did find it 
interesting. After all, it was through and 
by means of commerce that art flourished, 
so it was rather absurd to speak of com- 
mercialism as opposed to art—in a way. 
And there was a romance in trade. Your 
Tyrian purples, brocades, cloth of gold, 
tapestry and lace were just dry goods. 
Should art disdain its foster mother? An- 
other thing, the ministers to commerce, 
neophytes as well as flamens and pontiffs, 
areinteresting. Onenotes types andstudies 
them, finds them more and more inter- 
—. 

Roland was still descanting on the lure 
of commercial life when he felt in his pocket 
for the key to admit them to Gilfillan’s, but 
Mrs. Du Pape hushed him. 

“Tf you’re not careful we'll get taiked 
about,” she warned him in a whisper. 
“Sh-h-h!”’ 

Roland resolved then and there that he 
would be very careful indeed. 


Good old temple of commerce! Roland 
was beginning to, feel his heart positively 
expand at the sight of its front of smoke- 
blackened brick, and the gleaming brass of 
its name plates at the entrance seemed, 
this morning, a golden promise from afar. 

“Good morning, Billy,’’ to the elevator 
man, and ‘“‘Good morning, Mr. Peaseley,”’ 
from Billy. In the years gone by there had 
been a man there who always said harshly, 
“Step lively, kid! Get back in the car,” 
and who refused to make a special stop for 
him on the way down. Nothing like that 
now. Even Willie, the office boy, was 
deferential, and when you get any defer- 
ence from one of those little animals you 
may be said to be going some in an upward 
direction. Walton, wppenely early, strug- 
gling into his office coat, hailed him with a 
‘Good morning. Fine morning, ain’t it?” 
Walton didn’t want to Mister him yet, not 
when he could dodge the issue, as it were, 
but the evasion was flattering, and Wal- 
ton’s manner was respectful in spite of him- 
self. All these and other greetings Roland 
returned with real heartiness this morn- 
ing—with a smile that was less gracious 
and more asin than usual. 

Miss Thayer appeared as he was un- 
locking his desk. 

“You beat me to it, didn’t you?” she 


called, and her smile was like a burst of . 


spring sunshine on a bank of primroses. 
That, be it understood, was Roland’s 
poetical thought. 

“Beat you to it,” he assented cheerily, 
adopting her quaint phrase almost uncon- 
sciously. ‘‘ Nice morning.” 

“Swell!” replied Sophie enthusiastically. 

She was having some trouble with the 
mechanism that raised her typewriter to 
the level of her desk. Roland started up 
to help her, but young Walton made a sort 
of a baseball run and slide and beat him to 
it, and he returned to his seat regrettin 
his impulse and hoping nobody had notic 
it. Then he plunged into his work, as into 
a pool of oblivion. Luckily he was always 
able to do that. He did not give Miss 
Thayer a single thought again until he 
required her services. 

“Quite a grist this morning,” he ob- 
served pleasantly as she seated herself. 

“Well, I suppose we've got to do some- 
thing to earn our wages,” she said. “Let’s 


“Excuse me,” said Roland, “I was—er— 
thinking of something.” 

He was thinking how clean, sweet and 
wholesome she always looked. What a 
prettily shaped ear that was, and what 
really remarkable hands—small, slender- 
fingered, well kept; no apparent sinews, no 
nicotine stains, no —— 

“Hammond & Larson, San Antonio, 
Texas, Gentlemen ——” 

His attention was again distracted by 
some half-suppressed ‘aws. Looking 
up he saw that practi the entire outer 
office force, including Willie, had suspended 
their work to watch McCann and Wey- 
man, who were relieving duil routine by a 
representation of the smudge scene of the 
day before. McCann, with a languishing 
expression on his red face, was stooping to 
his fellow ass, who, with a handkerchief 
daintily held between thumb and fore- 
fingers, made delicate dabs at his nose. 

Aw, thanks so awfully much,” said 
McCann tenderly. 

“Wait a moment! It’s not off yet,” 
Weyman piped in a falsetto voice, clutch- 
ing McCann’s ear and ppulling his head 
down. “Hold the-pose! No, not your nose; 
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your pose. Hold it!’’ (General titters.] He 
affected to spit on the handkerchief [in- 
creased mirth] and again dabhed and then 
cocked his head oney to c..e side. “It’s 
off now,” he declared, after a brief inspec- 
tion. Then he looked around to meet 
Roland’s wrathful gaze, and feigning dismay 
seized M:Uann’s arm. “We are observed,” 
he whispered hoarsely, and McCann, after 
a melodramatic start, assumed an air of 
exaggerated <jignity and strutted away, 
followed after a moment by Weyman. 

As soon as the gi yay 0 entirely sub- 
sided Roland ab to Miss Thayer, and 
saw with something of a sheck that she was 
acty-ally distressed; so much so that a deep 
pi.... suffused her face and neck, and her 
eyes were downcast. For an instant Ro- 
land had to struggle with a fierce inclina- 
tion te go over to the offenders and knock 
their heads together untii they cracked. 
He felt as able to do that as he was in- 
tensely desirous. InvoluntariJy his fingers 
clenched on the letter that‘ he had been 
holding, crumpling it to a wad. Then 
Sophie looked up. 

“T know I shouldn’t have done that 
yesterday,” she murmured. 

“‘Nonsense!”’ said Roland, and with real 
chivalry he laughed.* ‘‘Would you let me 
go around all day a besmirched object of 
derision? Of course not! As for those 
yahoos—well, ‘ia moquerie est souvent une 
indigence d’esprit,’ you know.” 

She laughed too, quite herself again. 

“Sure! 

“That means ‘Kidding is often a sign 
of a weak mind,’” Roland explained, a 
little ashamed of his swank. 

“Cela va sans dire,”’ said Sophie. ‘That 
means ‘I got you,’ doesn’t it?”’ 

“Practically,” smiled Roland. “En 
effet.” He wondered, though, where she 
had picked that up. He might have asked 
her, but she said, “Hammond & Larson, 
San Antonio, Texas. Gentlemen—Yes?” 

Roland straightened out the crumpled 
letter and resumed his dictation. 

hat afternoon half a dozen imag- 
inary black spots were solicitously wiped 
from as many noses. Roland raged in- 
wardly, but managed to appear not to 
notice. The next day, however, it got 
beyond a joke. At intervals some hu- 
morous young man would sport a real, 
sure-enough smudge procured from the 
débris of the pencil sharpener and go about 
seemingly unconscious of it until it was 
ostentatiously detected and removed by 
another wag. The incorrigible McCann 
started that variation of the sport almost 
the first thing in the morning, and at noon 
Roland waylaid him in the passage by the 
elevator and drew him aside. He had re- 
solved to approach the matter diplo- 
matically —firmly but diplomatically —but 
at McCann’s grin he forgot that deter- 
mination. 

“*See here, McCann, this thing has got to 
stop,” said he. “If you won’t stop it of 
your own accord I'll stop it for you.” 

“What? How?” queried McCann with 
a baby stare of innocent surprise. ‘This is 
stran eg to fall from your lips, 
Mr. Peaseley. How have I incurred your 
displeasure, may I awsk?”’ 

Roland began to tremble and turn pale. 

“You know damn well what thing!” 
Roland burst out. ‘And if youask me how 
I'll stop it I'll tell you that! I'll flatten 
i= nose so a smudge won’t stay on it, and 

‘ll do it damn quick! I wouldn't care if it 
were only I who was concerned. You could 
make as big a clown of yourself as you 
wanted for all I’d care, but you're annoy- 
ing a young lady ey and [ 
won’t stand for that. you get it?” 

The light of battle came into McCann’s 
china-blue 4 at the first part of this 
speech, and he took a half step back and 
became visibly tense. But at the last of it 
he relaxed. 

“Listen, boy!”’ he said. “You keep 
your shirt on! You won’t get anywhere 
with me, only to the mat, talking big. I 
never met the guy I didn’t think I could 
lick if I had to. Get that? All the same 
I wouldn’t want to do anything to get the 
little lady sore, and if she is sore I’m sorry 
and I lay off. But it’s because I feel that 
way. See? If you think you'd like to hand 
me a wallop on the nose and think you can 
get away with it, why, help yourself! But 
my advice to you is keep a tight hold on 
your goat. If the boys think they can’t 
get it they’ll quit of themselves.” 

It was good advice, Roland {elt. He 


nodded and was turning away when Mc- 
Cann stopped him. 
(Continued on Page 33) 
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Chief Cause of Tooth Decay 
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There are probably many causes that con 
tribute to decay of the teeth, but dental authori 
tes seem to agree that in the vast majority of 
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You can easiiy tell if you nave “ Acid-Mouth,"’ 
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Moisten a blue Litmus Test Paper on your 
tongue. Ifit turns pink, you have “‘ Acid-Mouth.” 
Brush your teeth with Pebeco and make another 
test. The paper will not change color, thus 
demonstrating hcw Pebeco helps to counteract 
“ Acid-Mouth.” 
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(Continued from Page 30) 
“You're all right, Roly,” he said. “But 
tell me,” he went on earnestly, “did my ear 
- deceive me, or did you say ‘damn’ twice?” 


As MeCann predicted, the joke died out. 
He may have hastened its demise some- 
what, but however that may have been, 
Roland went up in his estimation quite a 
littie, and it was only a day or two later 
that, lunching with old Westerman and 
Westerman alluding disparagingly to Ro- 
land as a weak sister, Joe took issve with 
hiva on that point. 

“Where do i get that weak-sister 
stuff?” he asked. 

“That’s what he is,” declared Wester- 
rman. “Butter wouldn’t melt in his mouth. 
No force. I guess I haven’t been watching 
him ior a year for nothing. Between you 
and me, Joseph, Austin was thinking of 
putting him in my place when I take up 
golf next month. I discouraged that idea.” 

“Why?” asked McCann. 

“Because my job needs a man with back- 
bone, and he hasn’t got any more than an 
angleworm, by cracky!” said Westerman. 

oe leaned across the table and shook a 
stick of celery at him impressively. 

“Listen, r. Westerman!” he _ said. 
“The only trouble with that boy is that he 
eats too much raw meat, and I don’t think 
he would be particular whether it was alive 
or not if it came to a showdown. He has 
got — sense to see it is easier to get 

is way by patting you on the back and 
speaking softly, but don’t you forget that 
he has got a swift, hard punch in both 
mitts, and a line of talk that would melt 
steel ingots, let alone butter, when he takes 
the notion to use it. I know! He gave me 
a cussing out the other day that would have 
shocked a stevedore, and if I hadn’t 
knuckled down I’d be eating my lunch 
to-day off a one-legged bed table in the 
Michael Rees Hospital.” 

“Yes, you knuckled down!” said Wester- 
man incredulously. 

“T thought it better to,” said McCann, 
biting off a 7 of inches of celery. “You 
know me, Mr. Westerman, but I thought it 
better so. He was right too. I am not 
telling what our disagreement was about, 


but I saw a great, radiant light when he got’ 


through. 

“You take it from me, you have got 
Roland wrong if you think you can dent him 
with your finger. I’ve been watching him 
five years or more.” 

“‘Maybe you’re right,” said Mr. Wester- 
man, er ‘ 

“You bet I am!” said Joe. And the 
good fellow said it with so much assurance 
that Westerman, who was a conscientious 
old fossil, repeated what he had said to 
Mr. Austin. 

“You can’t always tell,” said Austin. 
“Men often fool you—and women too. 
There’s a ago , never mind that.” 

“One thing I will say for Peaseley—he 
seems to me to have been doing better work 
in the last month or so,”” Westerman con- 
ceded. 

That was true. Roland had been notiz- 
ing it himself, and would have admitted it. 
He had always been more than a merely 
perfunctory worker, content to do his 
stunt and to do it acceptably; but now, 
perhaps with that place in the row of the 
Sacred Six in his mind, he was putting a 
wonderful amount of pep into what he did. 
He went at it with a relish. Sophie 
Evelyn noticed it in his correspondence. 
One morning she said admiringly, “)'ll 
say that’s some letter!” 

“Covers the ground, eh?” said Roland, 
— ple % 

“And goes right into the fence corners,” 
shesaid. “I am learning something on this 
job. It must be great to have a college 
education.” 

“Well,a —— training helps a man, 
of course.” Roland was tempted to say 
that or something like it. It wouldn’t be 
lying at that, but there was always some- 
thing about Sophie that compelled candor. 
She was so candid herself, so incapable of 
deceit. 

He hesitated a moment, but came righ 
out with it. “I’m not a college man,” 
he said. “i only had two years in high. 
I’d have liked more, but I had to go to 
work on a regular job when I was seven- 
teen. My mother couldn’t afford to keep 
me at home any fonger, and I didn’t want 
her to. She was a dressmaker. We lived 
in a little cottage on the West Side down 
by the river, and eked out the rent by 
taking our landlord as a boarder. He was 
night watchman in a lumberyard, and a 
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good old scout. He paid the funeral ex- 
penses when mother went, and I had hard 
work to get him to let me repay him.” 

There it was—all out. But the confes- 
sion was worth while. Just to see Sophie’s 
face when he made it—the kind sympathy 
in her clear eyes! Of*course she had 
thought him a college man. The day before 
she had casually mentioned that she had 
seen Certain] ot, Cyril and thought it 
was just lovely. He had pointed out the 
banality of the play and the 4eplorable 
obviousness of the players and had drifted 
into a short disquisition on the modern 
drama and the art of its chief exponents, in 
which he displayed, no doubt, a great deal 
of erudition. It had naturally imp 


her. 

Welk, he had now placed himself on her 
level or had at least let her know that he 
was once on her level; that self-culture was 
not impossible; that one could rise. She 
had frankly told him that she was learning 
from him, and that was extremely gratify- 
ing. She really was learning. At times 
now she spoke with perfect correctness 
and an absence of slang. There was that 
French the other day too. A very fair 
pronunciation, indeed. Well, she was 
quick, and had a retentive memory and 
considerabie intelligence. A pity that he 
could not have eer year d to talk more 
with her! If he called —— 

But that would look rather pointed. 
There was the conventionality that 
made friendship between the sexes a virtual 
impossibility. And somehow women, even 
the most enlightened, were slaves to that 
particular convention at heart. They would 
talk about camaraderie and freedom, but a 
camarade might as well be an engaged man 
for all the freedom they allowed him. Milly 
Du Pape, for instance. Milly had been 
getting to think that she owned him, and 
now that he had asserted his independence 
she was snappish and sarcastic. There had 
been a time when he rather enjoyed Milly, 
too, and ee a — a 
scraggy t of beauty. e had even ap- 
provi of | bobbed Yair and her gunny- 
sack smocks. Funny! Once—here 
blushed—he had imagined himself some 
day married to a girl of Milly’s type—was it 
Milly herself?—and living in that dear 
Paris, his French perf , a figure in the 
highest literary and art circle, an intimate 
of the erican am or’s and his 
diplomatic adviser; his own establishment, 
small but exquisite in all of its anpoint- 
ments. He supposed he would marry some 
day. It mightn’t be half bad—with the 
right sort of wife. 

ere he would picture the right sort of 
wife, who bore no resemblance whatever to 
Milly Du Pape. 

But if a real friendship with Sophie 
Evelyn—or any other girl—was impossible 
there was nothing to prevent friendliness 
and even a certain f om in their daily 
intercourse. Roland had, as you have 
seen, come to that conclusion quite a little 
while before that, and his friendly feelin 
was growing day by day. He seldom passed 
her desk now withcut a friendly smile or a 
word or two. Sometimes it was more than 
a word or two. Sometimes, with a view to 
her instruction, he woul’ unlock the 
treasures of his mind and display a few 
little gems of information. Apropos of her 
specialty, ancient writing—the Egyptian 
hieroglyphics, the symbolism of the Chinese 
character, runes, Babylonic cuneiform and 
bricks—all that sort of thing; not ex- 
haustively or ostentatiously, but super- 
ficially and casually, _ might say, so that 
what he said would be stimulating rather 
than informative. 

Now and then he brought down a new 
book that he thought might be stimulating, 
and after he hed let it lie on his desk for a 
day or two he would happen to mention it 
and ask her if she would care to read it— 
which she invariably did. Her comments 
were usually very amusing, but showed, 
nevertheless, a certain insight. She always 
returned these books promptly. He hardly 
dared ask her to accept them, as it would 
have seemed rather marked. The men in 
the office octasionally pie ey sticks and 
even packages of gum on her desk, which 
she took ciously enough, distributing 
the confection, however, with a generosity 
that left little of it for her own consump- 
tion. 

Now and then Roland had seen her jaws 
in motion for a moment or two after such 
a benefaction, but it was evident that she 
was not a gum addict. He would have 
liked to give her a box of candy once in a 
while. He had sometimes brought candy 
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to Gilfillan’s, placing it on the parlor table 
Sunday afternoons, with a general invita- 
tion to the ladies to regale themselves, and 
he had rather plumed himself on his selec- 
tion. Phe boxes were greatly admired, as 
well as the quality of the sweets. But so 
far as he had observed, nobody had pre- 
sented Sophie with candy in boxes. It 
would have looked too marked. So with 
flowers. She habitua!ly wore flowers—a 
little nosegay of pansies or violets, or a 
rose, which she always transferred to a tiny 
Bohemian glass vase on her desk. Roland 
thought that a charming trait. But he 
couldn't bring her even a dozen or so long- 
stemmed Beauties, not to speak of the beri 
boned baskets that he often contemplated 
in the florists’ windows. He could do noth- 
ing that might look marked. As it was, he 
knew there was a general impression in the 
office that he admired Miss Thayer—per- 
haps that she regarded him favorably. 
Well, he didn’t mind that. He did admire 
her—in a way. She had many admirable 
qualities. 

_ She had, after all, good taste. She appre- 
ciated his neckties, and they were not of a 
sort to appeal to a person destitute of fine 
color sense. He hadn’t minded her telling 
him that she liked them—not a bit. As for 
her own dress now —well, it must have been 
rather as a contrast to the plain, depress- 
ingly plain attire of the Misses Dismukes 
and Gregg that it had impressed him as 
garish or tawdry. Admitted that it was 
not so sober and inconspicuous as some 
people might think suitable to a business 
office, yet it expressed her—was in har- 
mony. 

_ Did she regard him favorably? Some- 

times he thought so; but on the other hand 
he sometimes nen that she laughed at 
him a little too much; but then she laughed 
at everybody. She was friendly; but then 
she was friendly with Joe McCann, who 
cont.aued to call her “‘sister,”” and she was 
friendly with Weyman and with Walton 
and with Mr. Austin and with Willie. 
_ Yet there was something rather special 
in her attitude toward him, he reasoned, 
or the boys wouldn’t have kidded, and they 
did kid now and then; not offensively. In 
fact he couldn’t help liking the soft im- 
peachment, and met it not with an 
enigmatic smile but a regular grin. It was 
not until Walton got married that Roland 
realized the whitherward of his drifting. 
On that interesting occasion the boys 
chipped in and bought the happy couple a 
splendid chest of silver. Roland's chip was 
so generous that Joe McCann remon- 
strated. 

“Listen, Roly,” he said, “this ain’t going 
to be a solid set. We want to do it right, 
but not so’s to tempt all the burglars in 
town to bust into their flat. Half this will 
be a plenty.” 

“Walton doesn’t get married every day, 
and he is a good chap,” Roland urged. 
“Let’s make it solid, Joe.” 

“I’m beginning to think you're foxy,” 
said McCann. “Trying to set a precedent 
omen the time you are ne off — 
what? You probably figure it will be your 
turn next; but let me tell you, boy, when 
you rob this institution of its little ray of 
sunshine you'll be in luck if you get a pickle 
fork. I’m gonna put Sophie hep to that 
too.” 


Roland colored. 

** Ah, lay off that stuff!” he said, and he 
said it as awkwardly, with as much 
mauvaise honte and as little aplomb as can 
be imagined. “Say,” he continued ear- 
nestly, “don’t you go making any breaks! 
You can make a lot of trouble if ——” 

“Oh, I won't butt in!” Joe chuckled. 
“T’m no spoil-sport.” 

“But I wen? *= ¢<ll you that you're mis- 
taken if you think = 

“T don’t think,” said McCann, leering 
at him—“ not unless there is occasion for it. 
It gives me brain fag. But listen some 
more! 
I may change my mind and see what 
chance I've got.” 

And with that he went away, leavin 


Roland planté ld, as you might say. And | 


this it was that gave Roland poms and 
into the pause came a feeling that he had 


been checked on the edge of a precipice. | 


He had been innocent enough in his in- 
tentions, heaven knew, but he could not 
honestly acquit himself of a lack of con- 
sideration for Miss Thayer. If others 
could misconstrue his attitude toward her, 


she herself might do so, and what had been | 
sport for him, so to speak, might be—well, | 
a mighty serious disappointment to her. | 
He would trifle with no woman’s affections | 
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deliberately. Thet was about the sum of 
his pondering. Pray heaven it was not too 
late, so to speak! 

From that moment he did all that he 
could to correct any false im that 
Miss Thayer might have received from his 
thoughtlessness. He no longer stopped at 
her desk for that pleasant word or two, and 
though his courtesy was undiminished he 
discontinued the little friendly conversa- 
tional interludes in the dictation, politely 
recalling her when she showed a tendency 
to stray into them. He brought no more 
books to his desk, he wore the very same 
necktie day after day—one day after one 


day. 

At first his behavior clearly puzzled her. 
Being a direct sort of young person, she 
asked him the reason for his altered de- 
meanor the very first morning. 

“What's eating you this morning?” she 


asked. 

“I beg your pardon?” said Roland 
gravely. 

“Don’t mention it,” said she with a 
smile that should have softened him. 


“ About va ordinary breakfast menu,” 
amely. 

“That's the trouble, I suppose. Card- 
board is about the mosi indigestible thing 
you can eat. Couldn't you wait for the 
oatmeal? A new dining-room girl, I sup- 
pose,” 

“TI think not,” said Roland. 

“T beg. better — h out then.” 

, your pardon?”’ 

“The tooth. Might as well first as last.”’ 

“T have no toothache, if that is what you 
mean,” Roland told her bravely. 

“You must be sickening for something 
then. Have you ever had the measles?” 

“Yes—no—I hardly know,” said Ro- 
land, almost losing his control. “I’m per- 
fectly well, thank you. Shall we ——” 

‘ _ turned a letter over and looxed at its 
ack. 

“T suppose we might as well,’”’ she sighed. 
“They say these chiropract—excuse me. 
To whom?” 

It was worse than Roland had thought 
it would be. The next morning she ap- 
proached him with a countenance as grave 
as his own, although her eyes were impish. 

* And what sort of a night did we have?” 
she asked in the brisk trained tones of a 
trained nurse. 

A rather restless night, but Roland 
didn’t tell her so. He wished her a good 
morning, but beyond a brief smile made no 
response to her inquiry. : 

“Pulse, temperature and respiration 
normal?” 

You might have thought they were from 


appearances; but his pulse was decidedly | 


accelerated and he felt a strange sort of 
oppression in his ee ; 

“Shall we begin?” he asked. 

He only looked at her once or twice dur- 
ing that session, and it was a rapid, sneak- 
ing glance directly after his delivery of a 
sentence. She had one moonstone-rin 
finger pressed into the soft fullness of her 
cheek in the way that used to irritate him, 
and there was a haif smile on her lips as her 
quick pencil moved jerkily over the page of 
her notebook. He did not allow his 
to linger though. He wanted to stick to 
his resolution, and to fortify it he tried 
to feel angry and contemptuous when at 
other times during the day he heard her 
exchanging Big banter with Joe McCann 
and some the others. But in this he 
rather failed. 

In fact his whole plan of withdrawal 
seemed to be rather a failure, and the 
realization of that forced itself upon him 
so strongly during the night of the second 
day that after a prolonged mental st le 
he decided to abandon it. What was the 
use? It didn’t make any difference to her. 
Haag + 4 there was no danger of her becom- 
ing infatuated with him. She didn’t even 
resent his altered manner. A good-natured 
acquiescence was all she showed. He had 
exaggerated the importance of this thing, 
and a it was important, indirectly, inas- 
much as the foolish constraint was dis- 
tracting his attention from his work, 
agen him absent-minded and forgetful. 
He had done several things that he t 
not to have done and left undone some that 
he ought to have done in the past forty- 
eight hours. He would be natural again— 
be himself, easily familiar, even gay, within 
the limits of becoming mirth; be, in short, 
as he had heen before. 

The relief that this decision 


t to 
the young man was amazing. e foit 
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actually exhilarated as he made his morn- 
ing toilet in anticipation of—his day’s 
work. Nothing like being sensible. He 
put on a new tie, calculated to attract 


attention. Tra-la {a-lee, tra+la-ia-ia-la-lee, 
aso tales of love shall tell, in accents 
whose —— ¢ 


And he ate a fair-to-middling breakfast. 
And he stopped at the florist’s stand on 
Jackson and contemplated a sheath of 
daffodils. Why not? 

Not now, but, hang it, some other time, 
maybe! And as for that thing of calling, 
why not call? It wouldn’t be criminal and 

ight be amusing. 

e had never called on a girl, but for 
that matter he had never stood up to a 
man and threatened to fiatten his nose 
before that Joe McCann incident. - There 
had to be a first time for everything, and 
other fellows called on girls without suf- 
fering ill effects. 


A man may drink and not be arunk, 
So eee ee 
A man may 


Moderation—that was the thing! Be 
natural and let the chips fall as they may. 

It was in that mood that he entered the 
office; in that holiday mood that he nodded 
and smiled at Sophie Evelyn, and a little 
later hailed McCann as old sport. He felt 
an access of the genial glow when, with his 
correspondence ready, he called to Sophie, 
and she came, radiant as ever, impudent as 

ver. But he was ready-for her. 

“I’m feeling better now,” he said, smil- 
ing pre A child might play with me 
this morn oe 

And at that, incomprehensibly, Sophie 
Eve to congeal. 

“Tl call Willie as soon as we get 
through,” said she. “I think he'd be willing 
to shoot a dollar. Shall we begin?” 

Roland on wey 

“‘T deserve that,” he said good-humoredly. 
“T’ve been pretty ugly, I know. Well, 
that’s all over and I’m going to be good. 
You'll see—Sophie.”’ : 

“ Ain’t you the fresh*thing!”’ ejaculated 
Miss Thayer indignantly, and then at his 
look of dismay she laughed, and her won- 
derfully lucent eyes became as full of kind- 
ness and ciancing deviltry as ever. 
a tremendous relief to Roland; so much 
more are looks than mere words. He 
laughed with her. It was all over, and for 
the present he was satisfied. Hardly trust- 
ing himself to further speech of a personal 
nature, he ae to dictate; but now he 
could look at her with perfect freedom—at 
her hair, with the light from the window 
at the back of her making a glorious red- 
gold halo of its outer fluffiness; at the curve 
of her cheek and its cream-and-rose com- 
plexion —— 

It struck him as if it had been a flash of 
actual lightning, instead of a little ray of 
piercing violet that, as he looked, turned 
to darting red and t.1en to dazzling white. 
Yet it took him a moment or two to iden- 


tify it, and at first its possible significance 
— dully occurred to him. Slowly and 
with a smothering sense of apprehension 
he realized that the flash came from a ring 
set with an enormous solitaire, and that 
the ring was on the third finger—the 
engagement finger, as he understood it— 
of —- left hand. 

“Where did you get that ring?” 

The girl seemed not to notice the harsh, 
discordant tone of his voice. She smiled 
complacently, turning her hand this way 
and that, admiring the scintillations of the 


gem. 

“From my steady,” she answered, and 
gave him a quick, uettish glance and 
then demurely lowe her eyes. 


Wonder, if you please, at the stoicism of 
the Indian brave who, d to the stake, 
with the mounting flames slowly shriveling 
his tortured flesh, yet smiles scornfully at 
his torturers, returns them taunt for taunt 
and defies their devilish devices to wring a 
shriek or groan from his stern control; 
marvel as you read of our little friend, the 
Spartan boy, managing to preserve an ap- 
pearance equanimity with the sharp- 
toothed fox beneath his robe lunching upon 
his vitals; recall, with emotions of ad- 
miration and awe, any instance you choose 
of pain and anguish nobly borne and con- 
cealed; but don’t exhaust these emotions 
until a large share of them has been given 
to the young man who, suddenly finding 
himself passionately in love, and learning 
at the same instant that his love is worse 

an ho} » yet goes on cutting bread 
and butter, as it were, with unruffied front. 


It was * 
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Roland certainly put up a_ beautiful 
front. A somewhat livid and ashen front, 
perhaps, but ctherwise unruffled. Con- 
sidering the difficulty of dispelling a black 
cloud *nat rolled against his brain, threat- 
ening < complete envelopment, and tak- 
ing iniv account the tidal wave of blood 
that succeeded and then receded, first; fill- 
ing every vein almost to bursting and then 
drawing back to the heart, weighting it and 
burning it like so much molten lead, it was 
a wonderful, marvelous and adiairable 
thing, his “Oh, excuse me!’ and then 
going on with his dictation, rallying his dis- 
organized mental forces, urging them irre- 
sistibly to the job. 

Rather soldierly! 

But it left him pretty limp. A moment 
or two after she had gone he put his hand 
to his forehead and it came away wet with 


sweat. He had to be a pretty little 
soldier all th h that day and for days 
to come. That day he fought to meet her 


smiles, to keep up a show of the friendli- 
ness that he had as much as promised her. 
The next day he was spared that effort, but 
there was another bloody bludgeoning for 
him to suffer with his head unbowed—Miss 
Thayer had gone. 

“On her vacation?” 

“No,” answered Miss Pillow, who, it 
seemed, was now assigned to him. “I 
think she has left us for good. It’s a pity. 
She was very competent. I’m afraid you 
won’t be very well satisfied with me after 
her, Mr. ip ig 

“Not at all,” Roland said mechanically. 
He forcedasmile. “Left us to get married, 
I gor 8 
“T really couldn't say. Mr. Austin 
didn’t tell me the reason.” 

From scraps of conversation among the 
boys that he listened to hungrily Roland 

thered that Miss Thayer had not con- 

ded to anyone even her intention of leav- 
ing, and there was a rather hurt feeling in 
consequence. If she was quitting to get 
married—which seemed to the general 
impression—she might have given the boys 
a chance to congratulate her anyway. 
They were all good friends of hers. If she 
had been fi there would have been a 
bubbling well of a indignation 
from which she might have drawn drippin 
bueketfuls; if—as was rumored—she ha 
engaged as secretary to a multimil- 
lionaire they would have rejoiced with her. 
As it was, they were sore, aad declaring 
that she was a peach gave the phrase the 
unpleasantly sarcastic inflection and tried 
to forget her. But she was missed. Natu- 
rally Roland was appealed to for informa- 
tion. Among others, Joe McCann came 


to him. 

“What do you know about it?’’ he de- 
manded. 

Roland shrugged. 

“You'll have to ask somebody else,” he 
said. “‘I know no more about it than you 
do. It’s too bad, because she was really 
very competent.”’ 

McCann eyed him keenly for a moment 
and then snorted. 

“Very competent!”’ he echoed. ‘‘ You're 
a jim-dandy! Well, I'll ask Austin.” 

If he did, and he was quite capable of it, 
Mr. Austin presumably did not satisfy his 
curiosity. At least Roland heard no more 
from him on the subject at that time. At 
that time Roland had no wish to hearany- 
thing, fearing the worst. His faculty of 
concentration stood him in good stead just 
then, keeping all his thoughts on his work 
to the exclusion of anything else during 
business hours; but inevitably, when his 
work no longer occupied him, he suffered 
enough mental anguish to have spread 
amply over a hundred divorce cases and 
libel suits. Either dull misery or the most 
poignant agony of mind when he aban- 
doned himself to the jealous imaginin 
that obsessed him at all times. Another's! 
The hackneyed tragedy of that word! 
C'est a rire, and yet the horrible implica- 
tions of it! 

Another’s! 

And he had himself to blame for it, ~~. 
haps. If he had not been a snob; if he had 
not been puffed up with his ow: fancied 
importance—self-dazzled by his self-applied 
thin varnish of culture; if he had courted 
her boldly and unashamed in the eyes of 
his little world, wouldn’t there have been a 
good chance for him? But he was too iine 


‘to get down and scramble in the dust with 


—— for a jewel! Idiot! 

ow some little ribbon clerk who didn’t 

stand on his gentility had her, or some 

drummer, or slacking silk-shirted mechanic 
(Continued on Page 36) 
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PACKAR®M® CARS REPRESENT THE FOREMOST ADVANCE OF THE ART 





mit IE RE has never been a pause in the development of 

the Packard Car. Steadily, it has been refined, improved, 

enhanced without stint. Just as the old one-cylinder 

pore) Packard represented the highest state of the art then, so 

do Twin-Six and Single-Six Packards represent the foremost 
advance of the art now. ‘there is only one way to realize true 
Packard performance, and that is to drive the Packard Car. 


PACKARD MOTOR CAR COMPANY « DETROIT 


The Packard Twin-Six Touring The Packard Single-Six Touring 
$6000 at Detroit $2975 at Detroit 


Usk the man who owns one 
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SIMPLER AND 
MORE COMFORTABLE 


¢ YUPPOSE your hat, for in- 
» stance, came in two pieces. 

Every time you put it on 
you'd have to go through a lot 
of useless motions. So why wear 
two-piece underwear when one 
union suit is so much simpler? 
And why wear the ordinary 
union suit when you can get the 


HATCH 


ONE BUTTON 
UNION SUIT 


It is still simpler and still more 
comfortable. No row of buttons 
and buttonholes up and down the 
front—instead, “button one, trou- 
bles done.” No binding and wrin- 
kling as when two edges have to 
be pulled together—instead, a 
smooth, even fit all over. 





Thies Spring you can get the Hatch One 
Button Union Suit in the finest of knit goods 
aad nainsook. We shail be glad to send, free 
= request, a catalog describing the complete 
ine. 


The Hatch Oue Batton Union Suit is featured 
at the best stores everywhere, but if you 
cannot get it easily and quickly, send your 
size with remittance to our mill at Albany, 
N. Y., and you will be supplied direct, de- 
livery free. 


Mea‘s ata: Kaitted—$1,50, 2.00, 2.50 
ang i . Nainsook —$1.00, 1.50, 1.75, 2.00 
and 2: 


Boys' garments: Kaitted—$1.25. Nainsook— 
75 cente. 


aernrte Th) 4,194 


FULD & HATCH KNITTING CO, 
ALBANY NEW YORK 
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(Continued from Page 34) 
who could buy gorgeous diamond rings— 
tell it to her in diamonds; thirty cents a 
day will do it—and furnish four-room flats 
in weathered oak mission —you furnish the 
girl; we'll furnish the flat. Your credit is 
ood with us. No, cut out that stuff! 
hoever it was would be a good fellow—a 
better man than he was. She would choose 
wisely, no question about that, as there 
might have been had she chosen Mr. Ro- 
land E. Peaseley, the salient saphead of the 
century. ' 

In some such cheerful self-communion be 
was making his way back to the office after 
a perfunctory lunch when out of the multis- 
onous street came a sound of low laughter 
that made his pulses jump. He looked 
around and there she was! 

Vivid as ever, so that his was not the 
only head—by many—that was turned to 
look at her. Or perhaps it was the road car 
in which she was seated; or it might have 
been that notice was divided between her 
and her companion. The car was vivid 
enough of itself—a royal blue, with its up- 
holstery in buff pigskin; the metal work 
gleaming silver bright, the woodwork of a 
clean, glossy finish, the spare tire on its 
sloping back cased in the same buff leather. 
It caught and reflected the sun most con- 
aplonnaty, while its soft purring, as it 
slowed for the corner and for an in- 
stant, su ted unlimited power. Any- 
body would have noticed the car. Even 
Roland did, abbougs his 
swiftly to the ny ng girl and then to the 
young man with her. 

A slender, brown-skinned young fel- 
iow, Cennntey grecnsenen 3 utifully 
groomed; att comme il faut in rough, 
expensive, carefully careless sports clothes, 
he went with the car perfectly. He was 
laughing with the girl, whose costume also 
suggested the country club and its diver- 
sions, and even as he seemed wholly occu- 
pied with her, he yet released his gleaming, 
purring monster at the first white-gloved 
gesture of the traffic officer and shot for- 
ward, swiftly and noiselessly, into the west- 
ward running stream of vehicles, Senios 
his way as far as Roland could distinguis 
him, with consummate skill and only the 
slightest apparent attention to anything 
but what Sophie was saying. 

It was less than a moment from the’ in- 
stant that Roland saw them until they were 
out of sight, but in that short space it 
seemed that all that he had suff before 
was trivial. 

The violence of his emotions produced 
an actual nausea that compelled bim to 
turn toa shop window and stand there star- 
ing blankly, unseeingly, with that deathl: 
sensation at his stomach and tremblin 
knees that threatened to give way beneat 
him, until he had recovered in some meas- 
ure, and in spite of his knees proceeded on 
his way. 

As he went he tried to deduce some con- 
clusion from what he had seen. Here was 
no shopman or industrious young me- 
chanic to consider, but one of the idle rich; 
a roué perchance, whose jaded fancy had 
been caught by a pretty face and un dia- 
lecte trés bizarre. Was he merely what his 

ple would term an infatuated young 


| fool, contemplating the honest folly of a 


mésalliance, or was he a designing villain 
who was tempting a heedless girl to ruin 


| with rare jewels and all the other devil’s 


baits of luxury? That was for him to find 
out, and presently a resolution to find out 
formed and hardened in his mind, took the 
weakness from his knees and doubled his 
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fists. If everything was all right, then all 
right. He would step back and continue to 
take his medicine untii he was killed or 
cured. If not—that was where his fists 
clenched and he realized what joy there 
ight be in a cruel and brutal homicide. 

e was to find out something significant 
far sooner than he expected, for almost 
immediately on entering the office he came 
upon Joe McCann, who was—as was his 
wont in idle ts—indulging in pon- 
derous persifiage with one of the young 
women from the lace de t—a pretty 

named Li m, to whom 
land had often made courtly obeisance. 
Seeing Roland, Joe grinned and beckoned. 

“Come here a moment, Peaseley. Now 
what do you know about this!” he said. 
“Here I me rete a three and a half a, 
guaranteed leceive experts, pure-white 
solitaire stone that set me back all of a dol- 
lar and thirty-five cents, and she won’t 
take it just because ——”’ 

* Just becauseit’s one his old girl wouldn’t 
take,” ing ap Miss Lindstrom, making 
play with her eyes at Roland. ‘‘ Would you, 

r. Peaseley? I guess I don’t have to take 
an: ’s leavings! If he had come at me 
with one that hadn’t been used before I 
might of took it.” 

But my old girl did take it, I’m tellin 
you,” said Joe. “Took it and wore it an 
said she’d be true as the stars above. Am 
I to blame if she changed her mind? I cer- 
tainly dohavethe dog-gonedest luck around 
this shop with my fiongsays!”’ he con- 
tinued, with an affecting break in his voice. 
“Before Sophie Evelyn there was Kitty 
and b-before K-Kitty ——”’ 

“Well, hand it over,” said the girl, “if 
you feel as bad as all that about it.” 

She slid the ring over her finger and 
turned the setting outward, whereupon a 
ray of violet shot out that changed to red 
and then to a dazzling white. Roland 
uttered an involuntary cry that she took as 
a burlesque of nag eager dl par — = 
appreciative giggle she minced away er 
work. Then for the first time McCann 
wy. looked at Roland and his merry face 
suddenly became concerned. 

“Say, Roly, you’re sick!” he exclaimed. 

“Tt isn’t anything. Just a spell,” Roland 
muttered. “Don’t look at me like that!” 
he continued sharply; and then, “Tell me, 
Joe, did you give that ring to Miss Thayer 
the last day she was here?” 

“Yes,” replied McCann. “But what ——” 

Roland did not wait for further ques- 
tioning. He was cag Pang his way down 
the corridor that led to Mr. Austin’s office, 
where he stopped, and after a single per- 
functory kn opened the door and en- 


Mr. Austin looked up, frowning at the 
intrusion, and then seeing who it was, said, 
“Oh, yes! Sit down, Peaseley. I was told 
you were out.” 

Pe ws out to lunch.” Roland explained. 

“Yes,” said Mr, Austin, “of course. 
Well, I've got something to tell you. Mr. 
Westerman is leaving us the first of next 
week, and Mr. Payne and I have decided 
to give you a chance at his job. We are not 
quite sure about your size, mind you, and 
it will be understood for the present that 
the arran ent is cemporery: but if you 
make , as I think Fas will, you'll stick. 
Well, what do you think?”, 

He beamed benevolently, and leaning 
back in his swiveled chair awaited Roland’s 
torrent of grateful thanks. 

“It’s very kind of you,” said Roland 





absent-mindedly. “Of course I shall try, 
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What I wanted to ask you, Mr. Austin, was 
Miss Thayer’s address. I ar told it doesn’t 


. 


a a personally ng _ ‘ understand 
t ou enga er.” 
“sa engaged her,” replied Mr. Aus- 


tin, knitting his bushy brows and peering 
from under them at the young man cu- 
riously. ‘‘Am I to understand that you 
—_ this new position, or do you decline 
i 

_ “Oh, certainly I want it—thank you! I 
didn’t expect it at all; but I’ll do my best 


to—make . If you can give me Miss 
Tass eee 

“What do you want it for? Has she 
mislaid anything or forgotten anything?” 

“It’s nal,” Roland answered. “I 
don’t feel at liberty to go into particulars, 
but—I want to communicate with her. 
It’s rather urgent.” 

. Austin stared at him for a moment 
and'then broke into a laugh. 

“What’s the matter with you, Pease- 
ley?” he asked. “I give you a promotion 
that I thought would make you turn hand- 
springs, and you dismiss that unimportant 
little matter and you implore me for an 
address. Personal! Well, if it’s personal 
and mt perhaps I’d better give it to 
you—if the young woman wishes me to do 
so. Do you think she will?” 

“I—I am not sure, sir,”” Roland stam- 


mered. 

“Has it occurred to you that if she had 
wanted you to have her address she would 
have given it to you?” 

The old devil asked that question very 
blandly. 

“That wouldn’t follow,” said Roland 


bluntly. “I have never asked for it, and 
she—Miss Thayer would not have been 
likel to volunteer it.” 


see nless the personal matter required 

Roland was silent fora moment. Then he 
said, pong 

“T hope I am a gentleman, and that I 
would give her no cause to regret’’—he 
stopped again—“I would ask you to be 
kind enough to ascertain, but it would take 
time, and ——”’ 
~ “And the thing is urgent—very, very 
pet, Mr. Austin murmured thought- 
fully. “‘ Well, I’ll give you the address con- 
ditionally on your going out there at once 
and getting this urgent personal matter off 
your chest so that you can put your mind 
a little on business. Have you a notebook, 
or can you remember it?”’ 

He gave the young man an address on 
Ashland Avenue, anc he had hardly done 
so when Roland thanked him hurriedly 
, sans cérémonie. 

“Well, I'll be switched!”’ Mr. Austin 


The street number that Mr. Austin had 
given Roland identified no humble cottage 
after all, but an ugly and substantial old 
house in a block of ugly and substantial old 
houses whose appearance suggested better 


days. 

Two or three of them, indeed, had fallen 
on distinctly evil days, by the evidence 
of scaling paint, rusted iron railings and 
ragged, weed-grown lawns, but this one 
- among the well-preserved, retainin 
all its unimpeachable respectability an 
something of the spruceness of youth. It 
was, in fact, rather imposing, and Rojand’s 
first impression that it might be a private 
—— house something like his own was 
dispelled even before a neat, quite un- 
boardinghouselike maid opened the door 

(Conciuded on Page 39) 
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Blue Birds~and 


‘The Kingdom 


To that mystic land—“ The Kingdom 
of the Future’’ where dwell the souls 
of balies unborn, BlueBird brings 
happiness and rejoicing. 


For BlueBird means that the welcom- 
ing song of the mothers “who stand 
waiting at the door”’ will be more than 
ever fresh and joyous. 


It means that they will be spared the 
most wearing of all household tasks 
and that even after washday they will 
feel strong and untired. 


And the future health and happiness 
of the babes to be as well as that of 


of the Future’ 


their mothers is made more certain by 
the freedom from toil that BlueBird 
brings. 


The fact that clothes washed in 
BlueBird are washed cleaner and last 
many times longer than when washed 
by the ordinary methods is entirely 
due to the distinctly superior and 
correct BlueBird principle of washing. 


To really appreciate BlueBird you 
must see it at work. Let your dealer 
demonstrate it to you and ask him, 
too, to tell you how conveniently easy 
it is to buy BlueBird. 


BlueBird Division 
THE DAVIS SEWING MACHINE COMPANY 





Dayton, Ohio 


Bird: 


CQ 


ELECTRIC CLOTHES WASHER 
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**BlueBird 





Now made by the 
Makers of Day- 
fon and Yale 
Bicycles and 
Davis Sew- 
ing Ma- 
chines. 


Brings 
Happiness to Homework"’ 
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NEW PERFECTION 


Oi] Cook Stoves and Ovens 


Made by 
THE CLEVELAND 
METAL PRODUCTS CO. 
70ae PLATT AVE. CLEVELAND OmO 
Wade (a Chaeda 


Va 
THE PERFECTION STOVE CO LTR SARNIA 
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“This blue flame with the clean white tips 


is the hottest.’ .. 


You'll Like 
Aladdin Utensils, Too 


They brighten the kitchen and 
lighten the work. Two are 
shown on this stove — and 
there's an Aladdin shape for 
every kitchen need. Ask 
your dealer. 





Aliso makers of 
PERFECTION 


SLADDIN 


Branches in Principal Cities 








i? HMeaters and 


Cooking UViensils 


How the New Perfection’ Banishes Soot 


Doesn’t it remind you of the story of Beauty and the Beast when you 
see snowy-white mashed potatoes in an ugly soot-blackened pan? 
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“It’s just the flame to use for 
baking, or boiling, or any kind 
of fast cooking. And the beauty 
of it is that it doesn’t blacken 


your pots or pans.” 


But, like the Beast in the fairy tale, that soot is not a rea/ beast. It 
is merely good heat gone wrong! In other words, it is fuel that should 
have been turned into cooking heat. The New Perfection stove keeps 
your pans so clean because it turns all of the kerosene oil—every drop— 


into cooking heat. 


That Long Blue Chimney burner provides room 
for ¢ omplete combustion of the kerosene—every 
drop has time to burn up into clean intense heat 
before it reaches the cooking pan. That’s how 
the New Perfection ban- 
ishes the Beast—the 
frowning smoke and un- 
pleasant odor, 


And that’s why your pans 
keep shiny—why your 
kitchen stays cool and 
comfortable. No wonder 
that more than 3,000,000 
women cook on the New 
Perfection ! 

Just as fast as the kerosene 
oil is turned into clean 
heat, a powerful draft 
drives it forcefully, in one 
hot, concentrated stream, 
up against the utensil. 


New Perfection 
Cooks Anything 
New Perfection cooks 
know they can make any- 
thing—from doughnuts to 
the most delicate sponge 
cake—ox the New Perfection. It gives speedy, 

steady, clean cooking heat for all occasions. 


Each burner is almost a cook stove in itself. 
You can keep the tea-kettle simmering with 
the low flame. On another burner you can use 
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This blue flame with the clean white 
tips is just as clean as it looks—and it's 
the hottest 


the medium flame~—an all-blue flame—for 
most ordinary cooking purposes. And for 
fast cooking there’s the high flame with the 
clean white tips. It’s the hottest. 


It has a Speedy, 
Steady Fire 


At any flame-speed, the 
New Perfection. is the 
same—steady and de- 
pendable. Once set, the 
flame stays put. And 
it’s always visible through 
the mica doors. 


Brass Burners 
Make for Long Life 


One of the reasons why 
the New Perfection shows 
such a long, healthy life- 
line is that every part is 
made right. The New 
Perfection burner, for ex- 
ample, is solid brass—not 
merely brass-finished. It 
never rusts, nor does it 
burn out, even with years 
of constant service. 


See a Demonstration 
Your dealer will gladly demonstrate the New 
Perfection—see him, or write us for the free 
New Perfection Booklet. 
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(Cenctuded from Page 36) 
to him and ushered him into a reception 
room that, if not quite so modern in its 
furnishings as some of the newer hotel 
parlors that Roland had seen, had at least 
a modern note. Not a boarding-house 
parlor. 

He saw all this without oy! attempt to 
reason it out. His capacity for bewilder- 
ment was already overcrowded, and be- 
sides, there was the momentary expecta- 
tion of Miss Thayer’s appearance. The 
maid had told him that she was at home— 
which he had thought unlikely—and that 
was enough to paralyze his reasoning facul- 
ties. She was coming! Coming! The maid 
had returned to tell him that {iiss Thayer 
would be right down. 

She was coming! 

Then she came—and the moment she 
saw him she laughed—laughed! But al- 
most immediately she checked her mirth 
and seemed troubled. Roland was cer- 
tainly looking haggard. 

“Something funny,” she partly explained, 
offering her hand. “How do you do, Mr. 
Peaseley? Are you well?’ 

“ Quite well, thank you,” Roland replied 
indistinctly. 

He took her hand and released it at once. 
It was the first time that he had ever 
touched it, and the effect of its warm, soft, 
yet firm clasp was thrilling past endurance. 

“You don’t look so,” she said. “Sit 
down and make yourself comfortable. No, 
take that chair-—it’s easier. What are you 
core f away from the office at this time of 


NTI wanted to see you,” Roland an- 
swered, faltering as he looked at her. She 
was wearing a plainly designed dress that 
brought out the unusual fairness of her skin 
in the most amazing way. Her hands were 
very white, exquisitely shaped. “So I 
eame. Your leaving was—unexpected.” 

“Tt was sudden, wasn’t it? It was sud- 
den to me. You see, I came home to find 
my beloved father desperately ill and re- 
fusing to take medicine or nourishment 
from any hand but mine. He is still on the 
verge of collapse, and any sudden shock— 
like my going back to the office—might 
prove fatal, or even worse. So I don’t 
“7 e I shall ever go back.” 

e spoke with a flippancy that seemed 
henttbeee Caanass gayly. Roland rose at 


once. 

“T hadn’t heard of it,”’ he said in con- 
fusion. “I shouldn’t have intruded.” 

“Oh, sit down, please. He isn’t really ill; 
he’s only dying to get out to the links. 
That’s where I was this morning—a nurse 
has to have some fresh air and exercise, of 
course, and I have just been maddening 
him with an account of our foursome— 
rubbing it in—and telling him how his 
hated rival dub did a seventy-seven yes- 
terday. That’s his punishment. He’s been 
shamming, and he’s afraid to convalesce 
too soon, and I’m pretending to be crazy 
to get back to work. Really, I’m not. 
Parents can be a great trial sometimes, 
can’t they?” 

She rattled all this off with a heightened 
color and 


determination of his to find out was re- 
vived. 

“T want you to tell me about this,” he 
said earnestly. ‘“‘I don’t understand. I 

hought I should find you in—different sur- 
rounaings. I come here and see you vd 

“It’s nice of you to:come. I—thought 
perhaps you might.” 

She said it wleshy, and then laughed again 

without any apparent reason, and eeain 
composed herself to comparative serious- 
ness. 
“There's no great mystery about it,” 
she said.. ‘We are just fairly well off. If 
my father had anything like a decent 
business head—well, I won’t go into that. 
But I’ve always been businesslike, prac- 
tical, and I always wanted to fit myself for 
something that would make me intiepend- 
ent of—the next thing that might hap- 
pen; so I up and took a commercial course 
in a commercial college. There was con- 
siderable parental opposition, but I did it. 
Wasn’t that too a ul?” 

“T don’t think so,” said Roland. 

“Tt was lots of fun. Some of my college 
chums were—priceless.”” 

That was a word of Roland’s, and she 
looked at him rather mischievously as she 
said it. 

“The next thing was to see if my, per- 
haps, too partial professors were deceiving 
me when they said that I wes a wonder. 
There was only one “vay to test that, which 


rhaps a suspicion of nervous- , 
ness. Roland was still dazed, but that * 
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was to get a job. That was where father 
had his first heart attack. But I answered 
Payne & Austin’s advertisement, and— 
voild!”’ 

She A ches him another mischievous smile. 

“I think I got the job and kept it—on 
the showing that I made. Mr. Austin told 
me that he didn’t recognize me at first. He 
hadn’t seen me since I was little. And then 
I used an alias. My real name is Margaret. 
Not so pretty as Sophie Evelyn, do you 
think?” 

Roland shook his head. 

“T proved that I could make my own 
living as a oi fan aad didn’t I?” 

Roland nodd 

“T think you _ to know. I did my 
best to make m awful, so that aside 
from my work you ye wechan'’ like me at all. 
I succeeded, didn’t I?” 

Roland shook his head. What an obtuse 
ass he had been! But he had to satisfy 
himself concerning one thin ast da 

“That ring you wore the last oy 
McCann gave it to you, but I n't 

now —— 

“Yes, that was a joke of dear Mr. Me- 
Cann’s and mine. ‘ 
une indigence d’esprit,’ you know. 
turned it to him though. I told him I 
loved another and could never be his.” 

“i saw you in a car with a man this 
phe aR see and blurted < desperately. 
“Was he—d ou mean him when rou 
said that you = at there was another?” 

“Really, Mr. Peaseley!”’ 

; iy beg your pardon,” said Roland miser- 
ab 

© Ain’ t you the fresh thing!” she ex- 
claimed in her best Sophie Evelyn manner, 
and with the swift transition from dignity 
to impudence that had bewildered more 
than once before. 

“Did you come here to ask me that?” 
she asked him suddenly. 

Roland bent his head in assent. 

“Then it would be a shame to have you 
take all that trouble for nothing,” said 
Miss Thayer. “That boy was ing. a 
He knows how to drive a car. 

“No,” answered Roland bomb —% 
know very little of anything else.” 

“Nor does Billy,” she rejoined. “I’m 
not enga to him, since you seem to be 
interested. And now that I have answered 
that question, Mr. Peaseley, I must really 
ask you to try to observe les convenances a 
little more carefully —that is, if you intend 
to call here again.” 

She rose, as did Roland, and stood in a 
stutel: pose, the expression of her beautiful 
eyes slightly disdainful. She extended her 
hand to him, but as a princess might have 
to a peasant. He was about to bow over it 
when she was seized with another fit of 
laughter and dropped back into her chair. 

“You shouldn’t do that,” said Roland 
with grave reproach. “I’ve made a bigger 
fool a myself than even Nature intended. 
I’m quite aware of that, and I know that 
I’ve been ridiculous from the first moment 
that I saw you; but I have suffered too. 
If you knew how much—-since I saw that 
ring on your finger and—well, you wouldn’t 
laugh now.” 

She sobered a little at that appeal, but 
even so her mirth was not entirely subdued. 

“It—it—isn’t that,” she said. “I like 

ou to—to be a fool. But what I’ve been 

aughing at is—do you know there's a 
black smudge on your nose? Really and 
truly. Steop down —— 


Roland did not return to the office. It 
was too late. Nor did he go to the Gilfil- 
lans’ for dinner, because he didn’t feel like 
cating, and in his present mood he would 
have found the Gilfillan gang or any other 
pang an infliction. He walked because he 

It like walking, and he chose unfrequented 
streets that led nowhere in particular so 
far as he knew or cared. He walked lightly 
but with a measured tread to the cadences 
of an old rime in which there is much 
reason: 


A—man— may — drink — and — not — be — 


— may — kiss — a — pret —ty— lass 
And— yet— be—wel—come—-back—a—gain. 


But that is not saying that he had kissed 
anybody. He might have been exhilarated 
by the mere assurance that when he did 
call again at the Thayer residence he would 
not a exactly unwe Seger 

humble in — rit as he was, he was 
ques’ sure of that! He walked with the air 
of a conqueror. 
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"Heres a 


airflay oh CC Shed” 


Spa 


Ready cooked 


ready to serve 


HERE’S a delicious meal, perfectly sea- 
soned and cooked, ready to heat and eat, 
in a can of Heinz Spaghetti. 

And Heinz Spaghetti is as nourishing and 
digestible as it is good tasting. 

Heinz-made dry spaghetti is cooked with 
selected cheese and the tomato sauce for which 
Heinz is famous, in accordance with the 
recipe of an Italian Chef—all in the spotless 
Heinz kitchens with the same skill and care 
that has made the 57 Varieties so famous. 


Some of the 
Vinegars 
Baked Beans 
Apple Butter 
Tomato Ketchup 





“Foster gave me something 
to think about, and I’m 
going to take his tip. 


“HE was in today while the book- 
keeper was writing checks on 
our machine, and after watc!ing 
him a while Foster asked me if he 
might make a friendly suggestion. 
“Foster told me thet since they 
have been using . 


—they have been able to relieve 
their high-salaried employees of 
check writing, the junior clerks 
being able to take care of same with 
remarkable speed and accuracy. 
“While speed is the outstanding 
feature of Dehance, the protection 
it gives is unsurpassed. A Defi- 
ance-written check has never been 
raised, 
“Besides the Commercial model 
for regular checks, the Defiance 
line includes a Payroll Writer and 
a Diyidend Writer—the sas 
error-proof check writing devices 
made.” 
Executives interested in knowi 
how big business men have lear: 
to reduce office overhead, and to 
of raised checks 
and payroll robberies, are invited 
to write for one or all of the fol. 
lowing booklets — 
“The Perils of a Cash Payroll” 
(For Payroll Checks) 


“Dollars and Dividends” 
(For Dividend Checks) 


“Cutting Dollars Off Your Checks” 
( Fer Regular Checks) 


AGENTS: A lew oboice territories are still aveilable. 
Weite for dermile of attrective agency proposition. 


DEFIANCE. CHECK WRITER 
CORPORATION 
Oidest ACakers of Check. Writers 


in America 
Rochester New York 


_ oad has 
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THE SALVAGING OF CIVILIZATION 


These are very natural questions at the 
first onset. But are they sound questions? 
“Mav they not be a little aff by false 
analogies? The governing of the whole of 
the world mey turn out to be not a magni- 
fied version of governing a of theworld, 
but a differeut sort of job her. These 
analogies that people draw so readily from 
natioual states may not really work in a 
world state, 

And first with regard to this question of a 
king or president. Let us ask whether it is 
probable that the world state will have any 
single personal head at all. 

e world state likely to be a mon- 
archy—eitber an elective, short-term, lim- 
ited monarchy such as is the United States, 
or an inhericed limited monarchy like the 
British Empire? 

Man pie ‘vill say you must have a 
head of the state. But must you? Is not 
iis idea a legacy from the days when states 
were small communities needing a leader in 
war and diplomacy: 

In the world stst2 we must remember 
age will be no war—ard no diplomacy as 
such, 

I would even question whether in such a 

eat modern state is the United States of 

merica the idea and the functions of the 
President nvt be made too important. 
Indeed, I believe that question has been 
asked by many peoy.’e in the States lately, 
* answered in the affirmative. 


The Headship of the World State 


The broad lines of the United States 
Constitution were drawn in a period of al- 
most universal monarchy. Ar:erican affairs 
were overshadowed by the personality of 

rge Washington, and, as you know, 
monarchist ideas were so rife that there 
was a project during the years of doubt and 
division that followed the War of Inde- 
dence for importing a German king, a 
russian prince, in imitation of the British 
Monarchy. But if the United States were 
beginning again to-da;; on its present scale, 
would it put so much power and impor- 
tance upon a single individual as it put 


upon George Washington and his succes- 
sors - the White House? £ doubt it very 
much. 


There may be a limit, I suggest, to the 
size and complexity of a community that 
can be directed by a pings personal head. 
Perhaps that limit may have been passed 
by both the United States and by the Brit- 
ish Empire at the present time. It may be 

ible for one person to be leader, and to 
ave an effet of directing personality ina 


| community of millions or even of tens of 
millions. 


But is it possible for one small, 
short-lived individual to get over and affect 
and make any sort of contact with hun- 
dreds of millions in thousands of towns and 
cities? 

Recently we have watched with acmira- 
tion and sympathy the heroic eforts of the 
Prince of Wales to shake hands with and get 
his smile well home into the hearts of the 
entire 8 ty of the Britich Empire, of 
which he is destined to become t':e “ golden 
link.” After tremendous exertions a very 
large amount of the ground still remains to 
be covered. 

I will confess I cannot see any single in- 
dividual human head in my vision of the 
world state. 

The linking reality of the world state is 
much more likely to be not an individual 
but an idea—such an idea as that of a hu- 
man commonwea!l under the God of ail 
mankind. 

If at any time, for any purpose. some one 
individual had to step out and act for the 
world state as a whole, then ! suppose 
the senior judges of the supreme court, or 
the speaker of the council, or the head of the 
associeted scientific societies, or su:ne su.’ 

rson, could step out and do what had to 

-e done. 

But if there is to be no single head per- 
son, there must be at least some sort of 
assembly or council. ‘vat seems to be 
necessary. But will it be « gathering at all 
like Congress or the British Parliament, 
with a government side and an opposition 
ruled by party traditions and packs ideas? 

There again I think we may be too easily 
misled by existing but temporary condi- 
tions. I do not think it is necessary to as- 
sume that the council of the world state 
will be an assembly of party politicians, I 
believe it will be possible to have it a real 


(Continued from Page 13) 


gathering of representatives, a fair sampie 
of the thought and will of mankind at large, 
and to avoid a party pple aye by a 
more scientific method of voting than the 
barbaric devices used for electing represen- 
tatives to Congress or the Britisk Parlia- 
ment, devices that play directly into the 
hands of the ede organizer, who trades 
upon the defects litical method. 

Will this council be directly elected? 
That, I think, may be found to be essential. 
And upon a very broad franchise. Because, 
firstly, it is before all things essential that 
every adult in the world should feel a direct 
and personal contact between himself and 
the world state, and that he is an assentin; 
and participating citizen of the world; and, 
secondly, use if your council is ap- 
pointed by any intermediate all sorts 
of local and national considerations, essen- 
tial in the business of the subordinate body, 
will get in the way of a simple and direct 
regard for the world commonweal. 

And as to this council: Will it have great 
debates and wonderful scenes and crises and 
so forth—the sort of thing that looks well 
ina sarap: Siabeess painting? There again 
we may be easily misled by analogy. One 
consideration that bars the way to any- 
thing of that sort is that its members will 
have no common ge which they will 
be all able to speak with the facility neces- 
sary for eloquence. Eloquence is far more 
adapted to the conditions of a Red Indian 
powwow than to tlie ordering of large and 
complicated affairs. The world council may 
be a very taciturn assembly. It may even 
meet infrequently. Its members may com- 
municate their views largely by notes 
which may have to be very clear and expli- 
cit—because they will have tostand transla- 
tion—and short to escape neglect. 

And what will be the chief organs and 
organizations and works and methods with 
which this council of the world state will be 
concerned? 

There will be a supreme court, determin- 
ing not international law, but world law. 
There wiil be a growing code of world law. 

There will be a world currency. 

There will be a ministry of posts, trans- 
port and communications generally. 

There will be a ministry of trade in staple 
products and for the conservation and de- 
velopment of the natural resources of the 
earth. 

There will be a ministry of secial and 
labor conditions. 

There will be a ministry of world health. 

There will be a ministry—the most im- 
portant ministry of ali— watching and sup- 
plementing national educaticnal work and 
taking up the care and stimulation of back- 
ward communities. 


Factors That Make for Simplicity 


And instead of a war office and naval and 
military departments, there will be a peace 
ministry, studying the belligerent ibil- 
ities of every new invention, watching for 
armed disturbances everywhere, and hav- 
ing complete control of every armed force 
that remains in the world. All these world 
ministries will be working in coéperation 
with local authorities, who will apply world- 
wide general principles to local conditions. 

These items probably comprehend every- 
thing that the government of a world state 
would have to do. Much of its activit 
would be merely the codrdination and ad- 
justment of activities already very thor- 
oughly discussed and prepared for it by 
local and national discussions. I think it 
will be a mistake for us to assume that the 
work of a world government will be vaster 
and more complex than that of such govern- 
ments as those of the United States or the 
British Empire. In many respects it will 
heve an enormously simplified task. There 
will be no foreign enemy, no foreign compe- 
tition, no tariffs, so far as it is concerned, or 
tariif wars. It will be keeping order; it will 
not be carrying on a contest. There will 
no necessity for secrecy; it will not be nec- 
essary to havea cabinet plotting and plan- 
ning behind elcsed doors; there will be no 
genera! policy-except a steady attention to 
the common welfare. Even the primary 
origin of a world council must necessarily 
be different from that of any aational gov- 
ernment. Every existing government owes 
its innings to force, and is in its funda- 
mental nature militant. It is an offensive- 
defensive organ, This fact saturates our 
legal and social tradition more than one 
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realizes at first. There is, about civil lew 
everywhere, a faint flavor of a relaxed state 
of siege. But a world government wil arise 
out of different motives and realize a differ- 
ent ideal. It will be primarily an organ for 
keeping the peace. 

And now perhaps we may look at this 
project of a world state mirrored in the cir- 
cumstances of the life of one individual 
citizen. Let us consider very briefly the 
life of an ordinary young man living in a 
world state, and consider how it would 
differ from a commonplace life to-day. 

He will have been born in some one of the 
united states of the world—in New York, 
or California, or Ontario, or New Zealand, 
or Portugal, or France, or ay or 
Shansi; but wherever his lot may fall the 
first history he wil! learn will be the won- 
derful history of mankind, from its nearly 
animal beginniugs a few score thousand 
years 2:70, with no tools but iraplen:ents of 


chipped stone and hacked woo. up to the 
power and knowle*:« of our own time. His 
education will trace ‘or him the beginnings 


of speech or writ:: yz, of cultivation and 
set: orsent. 

He will learn of the peoples and nations 
of the past, and how each one has brought 
its peculiar gifts and tits distinctive contri- 
bution to the accumulating inheritance of 
our race. 

He will know, perhaps, less of wars, 
battles, conquests, massacres, kings, and 
the like unpleasant invasions of human dig- 
nity and welfare, and he will know more of 
explorers, discoverers and stout, outspoken 
men than our contemporary citizen. 

While he is still a little boy he will have 
all the great outlines of the human adven- 
ture brought home to his mind by all sorts 
of vivid methods of presentation, such as 
the poor, poverty-stricken schools of our 
own time cannot dream of employing. 


Citizens of the World by Education 


And on this broad foundation he will 
build up his knowledge of his own particu- 
lar state and nation and people, learning 
not tales of ancient grievances and tri- 
umphs and revenges, but what his particu- 
lar race and countryside have given, and 
what they give, and may be expected to 

ive to the common welfare of the world. 

n such foundations his social conscious- 
ness will be built. 

He will learn an outline of all that man- 
kind knows and of the fascinating realms of 
half knowledge in which man is still strug- 
gling to know. His curiosity and his imagi- 
nation will be roused and developed. 

He will probably be educated contin- 
uously at least until he is eighteen or nine- 
teen, and perhaps until he is two or three 
and twenty. Fora world that wastes none 
of its r sources upon armaments or soldier- 
ing, and which produces whatever it wants 
in the eg best adapted to that produc- 
tion, and delivers them to the consumer by 
the directest route, will be rich enough not 
oy to spare the first quarter of every- 
body’s life for education entirely, but to 
keep on with some education throughout 
one’s entire lifetime. 

Of course the school to which our youn 
citizen of the world will go will be very dif- 
ferent from the ge gg schools 
of to-day, understaffed, with underpaid as- 
sistants, and bare walls. It will have bene- 
fited by some of the intelligence and wealth 
we lavish to-day on range finders and sub- 
marines. 

Even a village school will be in a beauti- 
ful little building, costing as much, per- 
haps, even as a big naval gun or a bombin 
aéroplane costs to-day. know this wi 
sound like shocking extravagance to many 
contemporary hearers, but in the world 
state the standards will be different. 

I don’t know whether any of us really 
grasp what we are saying when we talk of 

reater educational efficiency in the future. 

hat means, if it means anything, teaching 
more with much less trouble. It will mean, 
for instance, that most people will have 
three or four languages properly learned; 
that they will think about things mathe- 
matical with quickness and clearness that 
puzzle us; .that about all sorts of things 
their minds will move in daylight where 
ours move in a haze of ignorance or in an 
emotional fog. 

This clear-headed, broad-thinking young 
citizen of the world state will not be given 

(Concluded on Page 42) 
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HEN Hupmobile performance, or 
economy, or long life, impresses 
you as extraordinary, remember that the 
real source of those qualities is the engine. 


Then remember that this engine is solely 
a Hupmobile product—designed and 
built in the Hupmobile factory. 


If we have been able to make the Hup- 
mobile a better car and a better-paying 
investment to our owners—and many of 
them will tell you that we have—it has 
been due, not only to the completeness 
of Hupmobile manufacturing facilities, 
but to the care and skill with which 
those facilities are employed. 


We make note of these things because 
they explain, in simple terms, why the 
Hupmobile is so fine in performance, so 
unusual in economy, and such an excep- 
tional value from the owner's viewpoint. 
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The Liquid 
Floor Covering 
OVERFLOR is the floor 


covering you lay with a brush. 
It covers the floor perfectly, form- 
ing a tile-like, washable surface of 
unusual wearing qualities. 


Koverrior is of pleasing appear- 
ance-—~absolutely sanitary, stain- 
proof, water-, oil- and grease-proof, 


For All Floors 
of Wood or Cement 
Tacése or Outside 

Kovarrior is supplied in attrac- 
tive solid colors for kitchen, porch, 
hallway, cellar, garage, store, 
basement, factory, public building 
and all other wood or cement 
flocrs— also for steamship and boat 
decks. 


Hardware and paint dealers sell 
Koverrior. Ask your dealer for 
it, or send us his name and receive 
the Kovearior Sample Book. 


STANDARD VARNISH WORKS 
Manufacturers of 


Blastica Varnishss Satinette Ename! 
Kwickwork Auto Fiwishes, ete. 
go West Street New York Cicy 


$§ Stevenson Street, San Francisco, Cal, 
§06 Oakland Ave., 8. W..Grand Rapids, Mich, 
Foreign Branches: London, Paris, Melbourne 


Standard-Cooper Bell Co. 


atoo Federal Street Chicago, Ii, 
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(Concluded from Page 40) 
up_after his educational years to a life of 
toil; there will be very little toil left in the 
world. Mankind +‘! have machines and 

wer enough te do saost of the toil for it. 
Why, between 1914 an! 1918 we blew away 
oneness corey - ens oe - 
chinery and turned enoug gray ma’ 
ter into stinking filth to release hundreds of 
millions of toilers from toil forever! 

Our young citizen will choose some sort 
of intaregting work—perhaps creative work. 
And he will be free to travel about the 
whoie worid without a passport or visa, 
without a change of money; everywhere 
will be his country; he will find people ev- 
erywhere who will be endlessly different, 
but none suspicious or hostile. Everywhere 
he will find beautiful and distinctive cities, 
freely expressive of the spirit of the land in 
which they have arisen. Strange and yet 
friendly cities. 

The world will be a far healthier place 
o- it is now—for a a gp asa gem will 
still carry on organ wars—no longer 
wars of men against men, but of men against 

ias and diseases and infections. Prob- 
ably he will never know what a cold is, ora 
headache. He will be able to go through 
the great forests of the tropics without 
shivering with fever and without saturating 
himself with preventive drugs. He will fo 
freely among great mountains, he will fly 
to the poles of the earth if he chooses, and 
dive into the cold, now hidden deep places 
of the sea. 

But it is difficuit to fill in the picture 
of his adult life so that it will seem real to 
our experience. It is hard to conceive and 
still more difficult to convey. We live in 
this congas, bickering, elbowing, shov- 
ing world, and it has soaked into our 
natures and made us a part of itself. Hardly 
any of us know what it is to be properly 
educated, and hardly any what it is to bein 
constant general good heaith. 





The girl had listened with her eyes cast 
down, her hands nervously picking at the 
edge of the tablecloth. But he was not mis- 
taken in her. She had wherewith to meet 
him, and her gaze was honest, without 
coquetry or evasion. 

“Oh, I do like you!” she cried with quick 
color, “i do! dol I always thought 
somebody like you’d come along some day, 
just like this, and then—it just seemed fool- 
ish to expect it. But look here. I told you 
a story, right off. My name’s not Anita— 
it’s Annie, I took to pretending it’s Anita 
because—it does seem sort of silly, but I 
got to tell you—because I saw it in the 
movies, and it seemed sort of cute and 
different, and Annie’s such a plain, common 
name. But I couldn’t let -you go on talking 
like that and calling me by it, now could I?’ 

The mutinous young we'ter brought their 
food and thumped it truculently down be- 
fore them. 

“Look out!’’ said Dean with sudden vio- 
lent harshness, the vein in his forehead 
darkening ominously. “What do you think 
| you're doing, feeding cattle?” 
|" ‘The wo Rng back in confusion, and 
| Annie ex ed: “Oh, he didn’t mean it 
anything against us—he’s just mad be- 

cause he has to be a waiter.’ 

“Well, he’d better be careful; kids can 
be too smart Aleck.” 

The little gust had deflected them away 
from their own affairs. But Annie brought 
them back. She leaned toward him. 

“You make me kind of afraid of you. If 
you ever spoke to me like that it’d just 
about kill me.” 

He was contrite. “Why, I couldn’t ever 
speak to you like that, honey; it just made 
me mad the way he banged things down in 
front of you. I der!'t want people to treat 

you like that.” 
| “And you look so fierce, too—scowling so 
all the time.” 

He put up a brown finger and touched 
his savage vein. 

“Now, now—you mustn’t mind my look. 
All the Dean men are marked like that; 
it’s in the blood. It don’t mean a thing.” 
He smiled winningly. “I reckon if you're 
beginning to scold me you're going to 
marry me, huh?” 

Something very sweet and womanly 
leaped in Annie’s blue eyes. 

“I—TI reckon I am,” she said, and then 
confessed herself a brave adventurer and 
philosopher in one. “Wes, I’d be a fool to 
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EVENING POST 


To talk of what the world may be to most 
of us is like talking of baths and leisure and 
happy things to some poor hopeless, gin- 
soaked drudgeinaslum. The creature is so 
devitalized; the dirt is so ae so 
much a second nature, that a bath really 
isn’tattractive. Clean and beautiful clothes 
sound like a mockery or preg To 
talk of spacious and beautiful places only 
arouses a violent desire in the poor thing to 
get away somewhere and hide. In squalor 
and misery, qupresios and fighting make a 
sort of nervous relief. To multitudes of 
slum-bred people the prospect of no more 
fighting is a disagreeable prospect, a dull 
outlook. 

Well, all this world of ours may seem a 
slum to the people of a happier age. They 
wil! feel about our world just as we feel 
about the ninth or tenth century, when we 
read of its brigands and its insecurities, its 
pestilences, its miserable housing, its absti- 
nence from ablutions. 

But our young citizen will not have been 
inured to our base world. He will have 
little of our ingrained dirt in his mind and 
heart. He will love. He will love beauti- 
fully, as most of us once hoped to do in our 
more romantic moments. He will have am- 
bitions—for the world state will give pont 
ee to ambition. He will work skilfully 
and brilliantly; or he will administer pub- 
lic services, or he will be an able teacher; 
or a mentai or physica! physician; or he will 
be an interpretative or creative artist; he 
may be a writer or a scientific investigator; 
he may be a statesman in his state or even 
a world statesman. If he is a statesman he 
may be going up perhaps to the federal 
world congress. In the year 2020 there 
bo -_ be politics, but it will be great 
politics. 

Instead oi the world’s affairs being man- 
aged in a score of foreign offices, all schem- 
ing many and cunningly against one 
another, all planning ,to teeert and injure 
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(Continued from Page 11) 


sit round and make excuses and pretend it 
wouldn’t do to be so out of the ordinary 
when here you are and here I am, and it 
means—our whole lives. I don’t care, 
either, if I didn’t ever set eyes on you till 
to-day—I know you’re all right and that 
what you say’s true. And I feel as if I'd 
known you for years and years.” 

“That’s the way I felt about you the 
minute I looked at you. Oh”—he gave a 
vast and shaking sigh—‘“I can’t hardly be- 
lieve my luck. Eat up your supper and 
let’s get out of here. Maybe there’s some 
stores open yet and I could buy you a ring.” 

“And I have to be in my boarding house 
by half past ten,” offered Annie, “or I’ll be 
locked out. What the girls are going to say 
when I come in and tell ’em ——” She 
looked at him with intense and piteous 
question—the question that every woman 
at the moment of surrender asks, some- 
times with her lips, but always with her 
heart: “It is going to be all right, isn’t it? 
And you’ll be to me?” 

“So help me God,” said young Wesley 
Deen. 


The farm lay high, as Wesley had said. 
Indeed, all the way from Baltimore they 
had seemed to be going into the hills, those 
placidly rounding friendly Maryland hills 
that rise so softly, so gradualiy that the 
traveler is not conscious of ascent. The 
long straight road dips across them gal- 
lantly, a silver band of travel to tie them to 
the city, with little cities or towns pend- 
ant from it at wide intervals. Trees edge 
it with a fringe of green; poor trees, 
maimed by the trimmers’ saws and shears 
into twisted caricatures of what a tree 
should be, because the telegraph wires and 
telephone wires must pass, and oaks and 
locusts, pines and maples must be butchered. 
of their spreading branches to give them 


room, - 

It was along this highway that the moto: 
bus, filled with passe: and baggage an¢. 
driven with considerably more haste than 
discretion, carried the newly married pair. 
Annie’s eyes wide at the wonder and 
beauty of it, She was not at all afraic. She 
sn her hand into Wes’, and ioved 
it—and loved him, too, with his look of 
pride and joyin her. She was content to be 
silent and let him talk. Now and then she 
looked at the little turquoise ring on her 

above the shiny new wedding ring, 
and loved that, too, for he had chosen it at 
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one another, they will be managed under 
the direction of an educated and organized 
common intelligence intent only upon the 
common : : 

Dear! r! Dear! Does it sound like 
rubbish to you? I suppose it does. You 
think I am talking of a dreamland, of an 
unattainable Utopia? PerhapsI am! This 
dear, jolly old world of dirt, war, bank- 
ruptcy, murder and malice, thwarted lives, 
wasted lives, tormented lives, general ill- 
health and a social decadence that spreads 
and deepens towards a universal smash— 
how can we hope to turn it back from its 
course? How priggish and impracticable! 
How impertinent! How preposterous! I 
seem to hear a distant hooting. 

Sometimes it seems to me that the bar- 
riers that separate man and man are nearly 
insurmountable and invincible—that we 
who talk of a world state now are only the 
pioneers of a vast uphill struggle in the 
minds and hearts of men that may need to 
be wa for centuries—that may fail in 
the end. 

Sometimes again, in other moods, it seems 
to me that these barriers and nationalities 
and separations are so illogical, so much a 
matter of tradition, so plainly mischievous 
and cruel, that at any time we may find the 
common sense of our race dissolving them 


away. 

Who can see into that darkest of all mys- 
teries, the hearts and wills of mankind? It 
may be that it is well for us not to know of 
the many generations who will have to sus- 
tain this conflict. 

Yes, that is one mood, and there is the 
other. Perhaps we fear too much. Even 
before our lives run out we may feel the 
dawn of a ter age perceptible among 
the black shadows and artificial glares of 
these unhappy years. 

Editor’s Note—This is the second of a series of 
six articles by Mr. Wells. The next will appear in an 
early issue. 


once from the trayful offered them, blurtin 
out taatshe must haveit Fecauseit match 
her Ke 

“All this country out here’s rich,” he 
bragged, “but ’rick County's got the 
richest land of all. Richest in the state. 
Maybe richest in the whole United States, 
Idunno. And all the farms are big. Great 
big farms—and great big teams to till ’em. 
People don’t use mules here s’much as they 
do over on the Eastern Shore. And there’s 
not any sand, like there is over there—in 
spots, that is.” 

“What's that man doing?” asked Annie 
alertly. 

“Plowin’. Say, didn’t you ever see a 
man plowing before?” 

“Only in the movies,” said Annie un- 
abashed. “Do you ever plow?” 

He laughed outright. 

“Say, you’re going to be some little farm- 
er’s wife. I can see that. Yes’m, I plowa 
little now and then. It’s like fancywork— 
awful fascinating—and once you get started 
you don’t want to stop till you get a whole 
field done.” 

“Quit kidding.”’ 

“Say, Annie, do you know a chicken 
when you see it walking round? Or a tur- 
key? Or a guinea keet? We got ’em all. 
Aunt Dolcey, she takes care of ’em.” 

“T’d like to take care of ’em. I'll feed 
’em, if she’!] show me how.” 

“Aunt Dolcey’ll show you. She’ll be 
tickled to death to have somebody feed ’em 
when she’s got the mis’ry.” 

At Frederick they left the big motor bus 
and got into Wes’ own rackety flivver, the 
possession of which delighted Annie’s heart. 

“My land, I never thought I’d get mar- 
ried to a man that owned an automobile,” 
she confessed with flattering frankness in 
her voice. 

“This ain’t an automobile,” said Wes. 
“It’s a coffeepot, and an awful mean one. 
or she won’t boil, no matter what 

o.”” 

The coffeepot on this particular day 
chose to boil. They rattled a out of 
Frederick and off into the higher hills be- 
yond. It wasa little after noon when they 
reached the farm. 

They had had to turn off the pike and 
take a winding wood road, rough and 
muddy from the spring rains. All through 
the budding green of the trees dogwood had 
hung out white bridal garlands for them, 

(Continued on Page 45) 
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Five Reo Favorites 


If you were to ask us which of the five Reo models shown 
would win in a popularity contest, we couldn't tell you. @ Of 
only one thing we feel certain—each Reo model would be 
winner in its class, @ And the more experienced the judges 
the greater would be the Reo majority. @ In the year 1920, 
more Reo Speed Wagons were mace and delivered than of 
any other commercial car of similar size or capacity. 
@, That tells the story so far as that great Reo is concerned. 
@ Original alike of its type and of its title—“Speed Wagon” 
—this Reo knows no rival, no peer. @ Each successive at- 
tempt to copy or imitate this Speed Wagon only serves to 
accentuate its superiority in the minds of users. @ “There's 
only ohe Speed Wagon”—and that’s a Reo. @ “If it isn’t a 
Reo, it isn’t a Speed Wagon.” @ It is a wonderfully satisfying 
thing to be able to produce five models each of which enjoys such 
an enviable reputation and such proud eminence in its class. 
@_ Yet there is no secret about the process —the ripest experience; 
sound engineering; facilities that are unsurpassed for efficiency 
and accuracy; financial strength that renders Reo immune vo 
the ebb and flow of “good and bad times”— @ These added 
to the fundamental— Honesty of Purpose—are the reasons for 
Reo quality— and that in turn accounts for the splendid demand 
Reos always enjoy. 4 “Standardize on Reos”— you'll find in 
one, two, or all five Reo models, the car or cars that will 
exactly fit your neeus ‘and conform to your idea of values. 


REO MOTOR CAR COMPANY 4 LANSING, MICHIGAN 
‘Reo Motor Car Co of Canada, Led é 


St. CATHARINES . OT 








Copyright Reo Motor Car Company 


Latest Reo Models 


3-passenge. Roadster; 5-passenger 
Touring Car; Coupé and Sedan, Ali 
six cylinder. Prices $1850, $1850, 
$2700 and $2750 respectively. And 
—that wonderfully versatile, efficient 
and dependable Reo Speed Wagon, 
adaptable — either with one of the 
standard bodies we make, or special 
bodies for special needs — to fully 80 
per cent of all trucking, city, subur- 
ban and rural. Price as shown is 
$1575 ready for business. No extras, 
no sundries, nothing to buy to make 
it complete. Al! prices are *. o. b. 
Lansing, plus special Federal Tax. 
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The range of simplicity and thrift 
It is famous for its Simplicity, Economy, 
Beauty and Compactness. So simple a 
mere twist of the wrist changes completely 
from Coal or Wood to Gas, No parts to 
take out; no dampers to operate. Auto- 
matic. Its beauty is enhanced by the dura- 
ble, unbreakable, Univit Porcelain finish, 
Peacock Biue or Pearl Grey; washable, sani- 
tary. The equipment includes Baking and 
Roasting Oven, Pastry Oven, Broiler, 
Warming Closet, Self-Starter for Gas, Gas 
Kindler for Coal. At all good dealers’, in 
plain, nickel or porcelain finish, 
CRIBBEN & SEXTON COMPANY 
Chicago, Tl. 
NEWYORK PITTSBURGH BAYONNE, N. J. 
PORTLAND SAN FRANCISCO DENVER 


Made in Canada ~wder the name SIMPLEX" 
by McC lary's—London 


Patented in U. 5, and Canada 
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(Continued from Page 42) 

and there were violets in all the little mossy 
hollows. At last they came through to the 
clearing, where lay the farm, right on the 
ridge, its fields smiling in the sun, a truce of 
Nature with man’s energy and persistence. 
Yet not a final truce.. For all around, the 
woods crept up to the open and thrust in 
tentative fingers—tiny pine trees, sprouts 
and seedlings of hardwood, scraps of under- 
brush—all trying to gain a foothold and 
even when cut and overturned by the sharp 
plow still clinging tenaciously to their 
feeble rooting. 

“It looks somehow,” said Annie, vaguely 
understanding this, “as if the trees and 
— were just waiting to climb over the 
wa ’ 


“And that’s what they are,” said Wesley 
Dean. “‘ThetimelI putin grubbing! Well-- 
let’s go in and see Aunt Dolcey.”’ 

He had told her, coming cut, that he was 
afraid she would find the house sort of plain, 
but just the space of it delighted her. The 
rooms were bare and square, whitewashed 

isitely, the furniture dark old cherry 
and walnut of a style three generations 


past. 

There were no blinds or curtains, and in 
the streaming sunlight Annie could see 
that everything was clean and polished to 
the last flicker of high light. Here and 
there were bits of color—crimson and blue 
in the rag carpet, golden brass candlesticks 
on the mantel, a red beaded mat on the 
table under the lamp, the lamp itself clear 
= and filled with red kerosene that 
nappily repeated the tint of the mat. It all 
pleased Annie, touching some hitherto un- 
twanged chord of beauty in her nature. 
And there was about it the unmistakable 
atmosphere of home. 

“Old-fashioned, but sort of swell too,” 
she decided. “ Looks kind of like some of 
the parlors of those old houses on Charles 
Street that I used to rubber into in the 
evenings when the lights were lit and they’d 
forgot to put the blinds down.” 

She liked the impassive, almost Egyptian 
face of Aunt Dolcey too. The old colored 
woman had received her with a serious 
regard, bot friendly. 

‘Mist’ Wes, he stahtle me mighty fre- 
quen’, but he nevah stahtle me with no 
marryin’ b2‘o’,” she said. ‘Honey, it’ll be 
mighty nice vo have a Peres young gal in de 
house. I’\. erve you de bes’ I kin, faithful 
an’ stiddy, like I always serve him. Ef I’d 
’a’ known you was a-comin’ I’d sho had 
somethin’ fo’ dinneh to-day besides ns 
an’ po’k, cracklin’ pone an’ apple dump- 
lin’s. That’s nuffin’ fo’ a weddin’ dinneh.” 

But when they came to eat it, it was 
delicious—the greens delicately seasoned, 
not greasy, the salt pork home-cured and 
sweet, the cracklin’ pone crumbling with 
richness and the apple dumpling a delight 
of wed flavor. 

They sat opposite each other, in as 
matter-of-fact fashion as if they had been 


married for years. They were young and 
exceedingly hungry, and hunger destroys 
self-conscicusness. 


The china was very old—white plates 
with a curving pattern of blue leaves and 
yellow berries. The knives and forks were 
polished steel with horn handles. The 
spoons were silver; old handmade rat-tail 
spoons they were, with the mark of the 
smith’s mallet still upon them and the 
initials W’. D. cut in uneven letters. 

“Those were my great-granddad’s,” said 
Wesley. ‘“‘Same name as mine. He had 
’em made out of silver money by a man 
down in Frederick. They must be nearly 
a hundred years old. My t-granddad, 
he was the man that bought this land and 
began to clear it. He wanted to be away off 
from everybody.” q 

“Why?” asked Annie, interested in the 
mia! 

The vein on Wesley’s forehead seemed to 
grow larger and darker as he answered: 

“Oh, he got into trouble—knocked a 
man down, and the fellow struck his head 
en a stone and died. It didn’t come to 
trial--it really was an accident—but it 
didn’t make granddad popular. Not that 

e ¢ He was a hard-headed, hard- 
fisted olc son of a gun, if there ever was 
oats according to the stories they tell about 


m. 
“What were they fighting about?” 
“Oh, I dunno nddad was_ high- 

tempered, and this fellow was sort of smart 

Aleck; give him some lip about something 

and dared him to touch him. And quick’s 

a wink granddad punched him. At least 

that’s the way I always heard it. Prob’ly 

they’d both n taking too much hard 








cider. Bring me another dumplin’, Aunt 
Dolcey, please.” 

As the old woman entered, bringing the 
dumpling, Annie fancied there were both 
warning and sympathy in her eyes. Why, 
she couldn’t imagine. In a moment she 
soruse it, for Wesley was looking at her 

ard, 

“It’s funny,” he said, “to think I only 
saw you yesterday and that we got married 
this morning. Seems as if you'd been here 
for years and years. Does it seem awful 
strange to you, honey?” 

“No,” said Annie. “‘No, it doesn’t. It is 
queer, but all the way here, and when I 
come into the house, I had a sense of hav- 
ing been here before sometime; kind of as 
if it was my home ail along and I hadn’t 
known about it.” 

“So it was—and if I hadn’t ever met you 
I’d’ve been an old bach all my life.’’ 

“Yes, you would.” 

“Yes, I wouldn’t.” 

They were both laughing now. He got 
up and stretched himself. 

“Well, Mrs. Dean,” he said, “I gotta go 
out and fix my disker, and you gotta come 
along. I don’t want to let you out of my 
a “You might fly off somewhere, and 
I'd never find you again.” 

“Don’t you worry about that. You 
couldn’t lose me if you tried.” 

They went through the kitchen, and 
there a tall gaunt old colored man rose and 
bowed respectfully. He and Aunt Dolcey 
— having their own dinner at, the kitchen 
table. 

“This here’s Unc’ Zenas,”’ said Wesley. 
“He’s Aunt Dolcey’s husband, and helps 
me on the place.” 

And again Annie saw, this time in the 
old man’s eyes, the flicker of sympathy and 
apprehension that she had marked in Aunt 
Dolcey’s. 

“And - glad to welcome y’, Missy,” 
said Unc’ Zenas. “We didn’ spect Marse 
Wes to bring home a wife whenas he lef’, 
but that ain’ no sign that it ain’ a mighty 
fine thing.” 

They went out into the mellow spring 
day. Wesley Dean, now in his blue over- 
alls and working shirt, became a king in his 
own domain, a part of the fair primitive- 
ness about them. it was as if he had sprun 
from this dark and fertile soil, was made o 
its elements, at one with it. Here he be- 
longed, and the very spring of the earth be- 
neath his feet was repeated in the measured 
beating of his blood. The land could not 
warp or break him, as it dees so many, for 
he belonged to it as essentially and as com- 
pesely as it belonged to him. Dimly the 
ittle townsgirl beside him felt this, and 
dimiy she hoped that she, too, might prove 
to be of the same mold. 

“Look at the barn, and the stables, and 


the corncrib,” he was saying. ‘See how 
they’re all built? Hand-hewn logs, chinked 
with plaster. Great-granddad built them 


all, helped by his two slaves. That's all the 
slaves he haa, just two, and one of ’em was 
Une’ Zenas’ grandfather. Everything's 
strong and sound as the day he finished it.” 

“That one looks newer,” said Annie, 
pointing. 

Wesley looked a little shamefaced, as 
does every typical Anglo-Saxon discovered 
in sentiment. 

“T built that,” he confessed. “It’s a 
chicken house. Somehow I didn’t want to 
g° down to the sawmill and get planks and 

uild with ’em ’mongst all these old log 
eo Se I got the logs out in the woods 
and built same as great- ddad. Maybe 
it was foolish, but I couldn’t help it.” 

“It wasn’t foolish; it was nice,’’ she 

rmed 


She perched on the tongue of a wagon 
while he mended the disker, dividi er 
attention between him and the live things 
of the barnyard. A string of decorative 
white ducks marched in single file about 
the edge of the cow pound. Beyond them 
a proud red-wattled cock paraded and 


- purred among his harem of trim hens, now 


and then ¢:siurbed in his dignity by the 
darting nervousness of a pair of malicious 
—. acknowledged brigands of the 
eathered tribes. Trim iridescent pigeons 
toddled about on their coral feet, looking 
for left-overs from the chickens’ table. 

“Say, Wes, I should think you'd have a 
dog,” she said suddenly. “A nice big dog 
lazying round here wc.:d sort of com- 
plete it.” 

He bent suddenly over his disker and 
gave the nut he was working on a mighty 
twist, but he had tossed aside his hat, and 
she could see the sudden jump and dark- 
ening of his menacing vein. 
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‘How does Suillaria 
get the stuff?" 


-arival business writer asked 


He gets it in two ways: He goes where men 
meet and things happen. And his style is so clear, 
interesting and forceful that people gladly talk to 
him because they know their facts or ideas will be 
well presented. 


All Philadelphia is talking about Spillane’s daily 
column ‘‘Men and Business.” He is in constant 
demard as a speaker at important meetings, 
luncheons and dinners. Therefore he gets away 
from his desk and into the whirl of active affairs as 
few business writers are privileged to do. And 
next morning he prints the “‘stuff’’ to which many 
a reader turns even before the front page headlines. 


Spillane’s column has far more than local signifi- 
cance. Its scope is so broad that many newspapers 
in other cities print it regularly by arrangement with 
the Ledger Syndicate. 


PUBLIC LEDGER 


PHILADELPHIA 


At your club At hotel newsstands 
Find out whether there is a newspaper 
in your city which prints Spillane’s 
“Men and Business” by arrangement 
with the Ledger ‘syndicate. 









Paint Up and 
Clean Up 


Throughouc North America 
folks are getting ready for the 
annual spring painting and 


cleaning, 
Before you _ up,” re- 
member that blisters, peeling 


sor generally unsatisfactory 
jobs often result from painting 
or varnishing a surface with- : 
out first sandpapering it. To 
get that “N v ” look, sand- 
41.%— after each coat of var- 
nish, 

The Utility Package of “3M” 
sandpaper contains twenty 
handy sized sheets in five prac- 
tical, useful grits, graded fine 
to coarse, 

Your hardware and paint stores 


carry these Utility Packages. 
Buy one when you buy paint. 
Made by 
Minnesoia Mining & Manufacturing Co. 
Saint Paui, Minnesota 


“Prepare the Surface” 
with 


vu 
PAPE 


HANDY EOX PACKAGES 
= HOUSEHOLD USE USE 
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og,” he said in a low voice, 


her. 
“T guess I’d better.” And she left him 
hammering. 


In the —_ she found Aunt Dolcey in 
the big bedroom over the li room. She 
had jo finished remaking the bed—an old 

four-poster, the wood a soft and 
ha eee eae Dee See ee so 

e white t, lace-edged OW slips 

west olin shea A Dol- 
as Apne hesitated on _ aoe 
es" m, t on everything clean, an’ 

I A ond what’s fitten. My chile, 
dishyer de third bridal bed I made up for 
wives of de Dean men.” 

Something caught in Annie’s throat, 
— her. This old black woman, we 
remoteness tying wise eyes, w 
did she mean? Annie wanted terribly ee 

askher. But how 7? How 

this wall of inscrutability whic ee 
and — races have vo Be for their pro- 
tection? 


She fluttered nearer to the old woman. 
"she ntremulously—‘“‘ look — 
it’s all right, isn’t it, my marrying him so 
uick? I haven’t got any folks, and—and 
suppose I haven't got much sense; but 
there was something about him that just 
made me trust and—and want him. 
But it was all so quick, and—now I’m here 
8 seems = maybe—there was—some- 
ng—oh, you’d tell me, wouldn’t you? 

iti is isvall it, isn’t it?” 

The ol woman considered. “Tt’s all 
right ef you’re all right,”’ she pronounced 
at length. 

“But—but what do you mean? And— 
and look here—Aunt a me— 
what'd he do to that dog he had 

“What you know "bout any jog?” 

“T don’t know—an e didn’t be but when I 

— him ain he di ost have a dog—he 
ueer. it 

be skeered, "They ain’ nuffin’ to 

at Se need of "bout Marse Wes, Eve'’y = 

thing all right ef you got patience, an’ of 

you got sense, an * ef you got haht enough. 

perrit an’ sense go far, but the haht 

‘wine carry you froo. Now I said my 

ay” —her tone mellowed into unctuous 

.indness —“‘ what you want, Missy? Som’n 
Aun’ Dolcey c’n fotch yout Temme what 
it is, f'r I got to be up an’ erbout wuk, 
I got er weddin’ cake to mek yit this 
ebenin’, Yes, ma’am-—lI gwi’ mek you 
weddin’ cake fill de bigges’ pan in de 
kitchen.” 

She helped Annie rummage in her trunk 
and get out the sweater she had come in for, 
and it was not until the girl was running 
es to the barns that she realized Aunt 

Dol had not answered her question. 
But the old woman’s words had steadied 
her, cael her, 

And Wes received her gayly. His re- 
pairs were done, his team in harness, ready 


to start. 
“Tt’s a shame,” he said. “We it to 
off down to town and play round and 
ye tadyp time, but I’m so A wih aay 
disking, Annie honey. You see I had to 
stay over a day in Baltimore. Fact. Im- 
portant business.” He winked at her jo- 
cosely. “So I’ve got to work rest of the 
day, That’s what comes of ng a 
farmer. Farm work don’t even wait on a 
bride not even the prettiest bride in the 

wor 

He stooped to kiss her, and she held 


tight to his arm. 

“TI don’t mind. You go on about your 
business and I'll get unpacked and 
Dolce” But don’t ee 

0 8 us a wedding cake 

She wa as he drove down the 


lane and turned into th the field and steadied 
the first straining rush of his team. A 
she felt her abandonment, her utter 
lornity, her distance from everything he 
had known and been accustomed to. But 
once more she proved herself an adventurer 
and a philosopher. 
Shrugging her shoulders, she turned back 

+o the house. 
4 pe — a panty aa to get preen 

uu mph the ing’s t until it stops 
right, and—and I like it here.” 


She had been married a week now, and 
the week had been the fairest of fair 
weather, indoors as well as out. Now she 
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sat at the old secretary desk to 
write a letter to Miss Tolman. 
«ee gpm said, and thought 
Sug my ust as ha as I can 
kind and fall of fan , and he 
works very hard. This f: is a 
Sine, ak the hoses ty Gon Ones as big 2s 
your shop. am learning to cook and 
churn butter, oad Aunt the oid 


colored woman, teaches me and doesn’t 


be I pebagy 24, gg A Ra 

art Ges ot ek ae 
any place, an on onely. 
You ought to see our wheat—it’s like green 
satin, only prettier. 

“ay hope the rheumatism in your hands 
is ory fone: that you have got somebody 
good in place. Cousin Iam a 
veil to a in eee — anice 
a piece of pro’ anda 

it am ald ones oe -prceagcthg ret 

that he has is Wes hi for you never 
saw a better, kinder nog Maels is not 

and does not chew tobacco as Bases t 

magne te he did, ped mp8 smokes a a 

to reamed 


srechpanete 
ren bd me Be said it was the best he 
ever tasted. He says I must not do any- 
thing that is too hard for me, but I am 


erly. fhe my tamed a te per. 
— a bilious mid 
evil that she had not only wedded pros- 
perity and industry but also a glorious 
young dem: whose tenderness and good- 
ness lief. 
Suddenly she heard a sg loud, angry, 
incoherent, She dropped the pen and ran 


out to the kitchen door. 


indeed his whole face was dis- 


‘regs. 
PEW damned old liar—don’t you tell 
in you put that pitchfork away 
found it myself in the stable behind 
the mare’s stall. business if she’d 
eri it down and run one of the tines 
to h 


“Marse Wes, you had ae Dagens 
dere yo’se’f dis mawnin’. ain't nevah 
touch dat pitchfo’k.” Vine™ Zenas’ voice 
was low and even. 

Behind Wes’ back Aunt Dolcey made 
signs to her husband for silence 

“T tell you you're a liar, and by rights 
I ought to cut your lying tongue out of 
your head! I haven't even seen that 
pitchfork for three days, and when I went 
to look for it just now I found it in the 
stable where you'd had it cleaning out the 
stalls. Now wed 5 and get out about 


word out of waar cr ga tis pimgg 


Unc’ Zenas turned away, and Wes, — 
out a word or look at the two women, 
after we shaken, caught ‘Aunt 


UGOn ae Aunt Doleey,” Bo breathed, 
“what on earth was the matter?” 
Aunt Dolcey drew her into the kitchen. 
“Nuffin’ but Marse Wes flyin’ int’ one 
his bad Dear temper fits, pn 5 — Ne 


old woman. “No use to min 
use payin’ any ’tention. Dat w ic 
os ead th Bou Gee ene 
agin’ back to Marse Wes when he’s high- 
meks things worse.” 
ans teed id an abyss yawning beneath 


sree 
Yes, but Aunt Dolcey—what’s the 
sense in talking that way? It wasn’t any- 
thing, just a pitchfork out of place. And 
he went on so. And he looked so dreadf 
Aunt Dolcey rattled her pans. 
“I been dreadin’ dis moment, whenas 
firs’ see Marse Wes in his anger. 
as an’ me, we's use to it. Marse Wes 
tee og som’n go wrong he LA = de 
Zenas ain't — no pitchf 
Teed Marse Wes mahse’ wid dat piteh- 
fo’k dis mawnin’. But eve’y once in — 
while he git a temper fit an’ blow off he 
like dat. Sometimes he strike some- 
buddy—but he doan often strike Zenas. 
Sometimes he git mad at oner de hosses 
an’ frail it proper. Dat high temper run in 
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ys ea just got to otan’” it.” 
, an’ you jus 8 i 
ut : fe get over it 
The old negro shook her head 
“He'll be mighty 


eve’ything all right, T’-morrow mawnin’ 
s outer it.”” Her voice rose into 
ost a chant. “Chile, 
shadder on all de Deans—dey 
-wid dat frown on deir fore- 
all got dahk hours come to 
es’ maw she fade out an’ die 
’ stan’ no such. His grammaw, 
‘oem. An’ so on back. 
pbil ou 
— 


sh 
a 
eae 
8 
uve 


; 
5 


sees 
ScTEE 
ee 


a Dean who kin 
— him, jes so long de 
e shadder. I tole you, 
sperrit an’ sense 
ey it’s de de haht gwine carry 
you froo. N ow you un’stan’.’ 
Yes, Annie understood, imperfectly. So 
might Red Riding Hood have understood 
acct the wolf van appeared beside 
he asked one more 
aor bed get mad often?” and 
See. i bling, for the answer. 
Aunt Dol cey stuck out her underlip. 
‘Sometime he do, en den again, sometime 
he doan. Mos’ giner’ly he do.” 
Annie walked back to her letter, and 
looked at its last phrase. She picked up the 
pen, but did not write. 
PrThan with & tutek intake of breath che 
took her first conscious step in the path of 


1 
a 


1 wifehood. 
She added, wri fast: “He is the 
best man that ever I do believe,” 


and signed her name folded the letter and 
sealed it in its envelope as quickly as she 


could. 
At su she watched Wes. He a. 
as Aunt Dolcey had predicted, very silzz: 


the vein in his forehead still twitched men. 
acingly and the pupils of his eyes were 
distended until the color about them dis- 
appeared in blackness. After he had eaten 
he went outside and smoked, while Annie 
sat fiddling with a bit of sewing and 
dreading she knew not what. 

But nothing sapeenes. Presently he 
came in, announced that he was tired and 
had a hard day before him to-morrow and 
thought he’d go to bed. 

Long after he had fallen into immobi!e 
slumber Annie lay beside him, awake, 
marveling how suddenly he had become a 
ae almost an ogre. Yet she loved 

pent pag tohim. The impulse that 

e her finish the letter to Cousin 

pidle in the same spirit in which she had 

begun it called gd to pity and help him. 

She must conceal his weakness from their 

world, She listened to his deep lar 
breathing, she put her hand against his 


“Tim his wife,” thought Annie Dean 
with inarticulate tenderness. “I’m g going 
to try to be everything a wife ought to be. 

The — TF he was his = self 
again, laughing, , teasing her as 
usual. The scene ‘of yesterday seemed to 
have gone utterly from his aenew, © pa 

must have known that she 
and heard it. But he made no Bt me og to 
it, nor did she. The farm work was press- 
ing; the warm spring days foretold an early 


season. 

As he went whistling out toward the barn 
Annie heard him salute Unc’ Zenas with 
familiar friendliness: 

“How’s tricks this goss Think the 
Jersey’ll be fresh next week?’ 

Aunt Dolcey heard him, too, and she and 
Annie exchanged long giances. The old 
woman’s said “You see—what I told 
you was true”; and the oad Toh woman's 
aia Aan z see, an of understand. 

’m going to see it throug) 

_But something in her youth had defi- 
sone reece eet oe 

i vy hand on us. 
She went about her new life ey 
eager for understanding. ere was so 
much & her to see and learn—the erratic 
setting hens, the care of foolish 
Mate in baby chicks; the spring house, cool 
damp and ed, with its trickle 
of cold water forever eddying about the 
crocks of Ses es a milk; the garden 
making, left Ae _ — Dolcey after 
the first nb oe various messes and 
mashes to sere Band for cows with calf; 
the use of the stored o conenies and fruits 
and meat, dried and salted in such generous 
quantity that she nosso: at it. All the 
farm woman's prirzer she learned, bit by 
(Continued on Page 48) 
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Some examples of 
PARAMOUNT PicTuRES 


(current and coming) 


founded on the work of 
the world’s great authors 


Ask your theatre manager 
when he will show them 





A Cosmopolitan production 
“H nite 
By Fannie 


Hugh Ford's British production 
“The Call of Youth” 
my Henry Arthur Jones. 
Made in England’s most beautiful 
locations by an American director 


Sir James M. Barrie’s “Sentimental 
Tommy.” An immortal 
brought to life by an all-star cast. 


Directed by jos. 8S. Robertson, who 
made “ Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde.” 


Elsie Ferguson 
im ‘Sacred and Profane Love.” 
William D. Taylor’s production 
of Arnold Bennett’s play in which 
Miss Ferguson 
on the stage. 


William Sig ets ies geesastien of 
Sir y= famous pley 
iad it 


“Appearances” & raga adhe Gastiodks 
A Donald C 
Made in England. "Shits Davi David I Powell. 


One ne Money 's Lgeemaayes 


Sir Gilbert Parker. 
A arama of 4 a by the author 
and direct “Behold My Wife!” 


“The Myst Road” 
A British ——- with David Powell, 
from E. Phillips Oppenheim’s novel. 


William A. Brady’s ayptustion * *Life” 
By Thom 


From the " auieirtone ohich rana year at 
the Manhattan ‘a House, and 
was acclaimed Seone pro- 
duction ever staged. 


Dorothy Dalton in — Curse,” 
an adaptation of the famous novel by 


FS ht tte hey ee 


Gloria Swanson in pene. Glyn’ s 
“The Great 


Specially written for the -l by the 
author of “ Three Weeks.” 


William DeMille’s “ The Lost  ~aeenearil 
By Edward Knobloc! 
A specially written screen ae, 


Ethel Clayton in “Wealth” 
rh Cosmo Hamilton. 
A story of New York's artistic Bohemia. 
“Bella Donna” 
The ey: romance by 
Robert © be gs 
duced with e Faction Aa . 


Roscoe “Fatty” Arbuckle 
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The Greatest Living Authors Are 
Now Working With Paramount 


ROGRESS has two mhases for 

Paramount Pictures: one is to 
surpass competition : that means 
effort, but not difficulty. The other 
phase i is to surpass ourselves: to 
surpass our own achievements. 
And this is a more exacting task. 


That is why Paramount has 
assembled, and maintains, such 
perfection and completeness ot 
personnel and mechanical equip- 
ment in its immense studios in 
Los Angeles, Long Island City 
and London. 


But all this stupendous equip- 
ment of organized resource, of 
actors, actresses, directors and 
their knowledge and art, and 
science — all these things are not 
enough to make one single Para- 
mount Picture. 


For Shakespeare was right when 
he said, “The Play’s the Thing.” 


And a play is not a mere physi- 
cal chattel. A play must be an 
utterance: it must be sentiment 
and emotion: hope and fear: good 
and evil: love and hate: laughter 
and tears. 


Since the beginning of the 
human race, some men and women 
have been given the great power 
of creation and depiction: the 
power of showing us ourselves and 
our neighbors: not simply in the 
flesh but more intimately, more 
truly, in the spirit. 


It is by the genius of these 
xeople that plans are created. 
Many of these people you know: 
for even in spite of the cold limi- 
tations of the printed page, they 
are famous: through the unpic- 
turesque medium of printers’ ink 
they have already stirred your 
emotions, evoked your wonder, 
inspired your admiration. 


Sir ae M. Barrie you know: 
and Joseph Conrad, and Arnold 
Bennett, Robes Hichens, E. Phil- 
hi »s Oppenheim, Sir Gilbert Parker, 
Fiinor Glyn, Edward Knoblock, 
W. Somerset Maugham,’ r hompson 
Buchanan, Avery Hopwood, Henry 
Arthur Jones, Cosmo Hamilton, 
Edward Sheldon, Samuel Merwin, 
Harvey J. O'Higgins and George 
Pandie 

All these famous authors are actually 





FAMOUS PLAYERS ~ 


ans Bees Sate CECLL B DB MILLE Dewcte Generel 
aw 





in the studios writing new plays for Para- 
mount Pictures, advising with directors, 
using the motion picture camera as they 
formerly used the pen. They have every 
one of them realized the infinitely greater 
scope for expression offered to their genius 
by the medium of modern motion pic 
tures when re-enforced by. the stupen- 
dous producing and distributing resources 
of the Paramount organization. 


Paremount has first call, too, on the 
greatest American stories in the greatest 
American magazines when the stories are 
suitable for the films. 


Every form of printed or spoken drama 
that might be suitable for Paramount 
Pictures is examined, Everything useful 
published in Italian, Spanish, German or 
French is steadily translated. Synopses 
are made of every stage play produced in 
America, Paris, Berlin, Vienna, London 
and Rome, 


The interest and importance that these 

facts hold for you is this: A still greater 

‘Paramount.’ A still higher level of 
artistic achievement. 


The word “Paramount” alkeady says 
more to you than any other word or 
phrase in motion pictures. Henceforth it 
means still more. It stands for something 
yet greater. It means that in the future, 
as in the past, as you approach your 
theatre and see the legend “A Paramount 
Picture,” you will, as always, “Know 
before you go” that you will see the best 
show in town. 
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-o--“and it cost us 


only $43.50” 


You pecs never gee the sede tr om 

a plicator 
until you Ln ty tgs rege a office—at 
your ¢elbow-—ready at a moment’s 
notice to print form letters, bulletins, 
illustrated circulars, ruled 
forms—~without delay —without type- 
setting, trouble or confusion, and at 





almost no expense. 


RYISSEAER 


In colleges and railroad offices, in fac- 
tories, stores, churches or professional 
offices Roteenesd has been chosen as 
etandard equipment because of 
its cal gage Cg ne eta’ and easy 
operation, , R is always 
ready to produce form letters with the 
cleaa-cut of neatly typed 
originale —illustrated letters, if you 
prefer, with facsimile signature — at 
one operation. 


It Prints 1,000 Copies 
for 207 


Compare this with your present cost 
of form letters—an average saving of 
92%. And the same machine will print 
bulletins, forms or illustrated folders, 
without additional equipment and at 
alight cost. 


Free Trial Will 
Prove Its Value 


The low price of the Rotospeed Stencil 
Duplicator is made possible by the fact 
that it is sold direct by mail—without 
salesmen. Anyone can operate it. No 
expert demonstration is necidied. You 
save all selling expense by taking ad- 
vantage of our free trial sales plan. 


This i is Our Offer 


We will ship the Rotospeed 
completely equipped for all 
kinds of work-—typewrit- 
ten, hand-written, ruled or 
illustrated. We will include 
sufficient supplies for 24 
different jobs. You can use 
t as if you owned it. You 
will find that the saving on 
the trial work alone will 
more than save the entire 
cost of the yori end i 
a thorough test 

decide whether to @ keep i it 
or return it. The trial will 
cost you nothing. 

Order now, or mail the cou- 
pon for samples of work 
and descriptive literature. 
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aides howe tt on Ste : 
it, ow it and har- 
| monized with that life 7% the fields that so 
en and ied Wes 

ut t h it all, beneath ‘it all, she 
found waiting, with dread, for an- 
* nst whom would it 
be this time—Unc’ Zenas again 1 na 
Doleey—one of the quem ae 
h ? ue WOREESE Hohe oan mare 
if he turned on her. 

She was working in the spring house 
mixing cream with curd for cottage cheese, 
very busy and gnxious over it, for this was 
her first essay alone, w Wes 


again in anger. S 

but did not go to look, on her spoon, 

herself to listen. 

ie time he was cursing one of his 
could hear the stinging 


a4 


fronideor. Wild pec She could have 


la bed at Se SO 
A am ee oes re omg: Ngee, te Fa 
ut oat 


put her hands 

the hideousness ‘ot it. oped an intermi- 
nable wait she took them down. He had 
stopped—there was silence—but she heard 
footsteps outside, and she literally cowered 
into the darkest — of the sp house. 
But it was only Aunt Dolcey, ye ps set 


jurance, 
“I was lookin’ erbout foi you. honey,” 
yon ow where 


. “idi'a 
en den wen pene oft 
own heah. Lat Aunt Dleny Gatch up dat 


cheese.” 
“What—what started him?” asked 
Annie | ange veg 
at es know—sound’ like one de 
big team di’n’ go inter his right stall, er 
som’n like dat. It’s always sem’n triflin’, 
en no ‘count. But land, he'll be ovah it 
come night. Doan lock so white en skeer, 

chile.”’ 

“But—-but I been ery: pe Bs if he 
might turn on me—what if he’d strike me? 
Aunt Dolcey—did he ever strike you?” 

“Oncet.”” 

“Oh, Aunt Dolcey, what did you do?” 

Something flared in Aunt Dolcey’s eyes 
that was as old as her race. She looked 
past Annie as if she saw something she 
rather relished; just so her ancestors must 
have looked when they were dancing be- 
fore a bloodstained Congo fetish. 

“You see dat big white scar on Marse 
Wes’ lef’ wris’? When he struck me I mahk 
him dere wid my hot flatiron. Ain’ no 
man eveh gwine lif’ his hand to Dolcey, no 
matter who.” 

A shrewd question came to Annie: 

“Aunt Dolcey, did he ever strike you 
again?” 

“No, ma’am, no seogery = he didn’, Wil’ 
Marse Wes ma but he ain’ no crazy 
man. It’s dat ole PRES in his nature, Miss 
Annie, honey. En ef ever once som’n 
tremenjus happen to Marse Wes, dat 
debbil’ll be cas’ out. But hit’s got to be 
stronger en mo’ pow’ful dan he is. Not 
‘ligion, fer ’ligion goes f’m de outside in. 
Som’n got to come from i e Marse Wes 
out befo’ dat ole debbil is laid.’’ 

This was meager comfort, and Annie did 
not follow the primitive psychology of it. 
She only knew that into her happiness 
there had come again the kening of a 
fear, fear that was to be her devil, no less 
terrible because his presence was for the 
most part veiled. 

But again she steeled her courage. 
won’t let him spoil ev hi ; I won’t let 
poor make me afraid of him,” she vowed, 

ng Wes in his silent mood that night. 
oT wart be afraid of him. I wish I could 
cut that old vein out of his forehead. I 





hate it—it’s just as if it was the thing that 
starts him. i cigs was part 
of the real Wes, m 


In the depths ge Pah the woods, on Sunda 
she stood by while he dug up the wid 
clematis—stood so he could not see her li 
quiver—and she put her clenched = 
— her for fear they, too, would betray 
e 
“Wes,” she asked, “what made you 
Se so mad last Thursday and beat old 
omp so?” 
Fog turned toward her in genuine sur- 
prise. 
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“T wasn’t mad; not much, that is. And 
all I laid on Pomp’s tough old hide couldn’t 
hurt him. He’s as mean as a mule, that 
old me riled every once 
in a while.” 


“TI wish you wouldn’t ever do it again. 
e “Seared ¥ a ne ar i Oh, Annie, 
ou! “ 
Ko little b ~ stee aren’t scared of =. 
ow don’t let on vo are. What y 
—t to kid me? There, ain’t chat 


So uee poet Daw of scolding his 
lights and liver out of on a nice 
ou ought to be 


peaceful Sabbath 7 
ashamed of rag 
She pushed back the fear devil and an- 
his smile. 


“No, sir, I’m not goi going to shy anything 
nice to my husband. [’ll tell you a secret 
— him—he’s awful stuck on himself 


mee Why shouldn't he be? Look who he 
picked out to marry.’ 

Who could stand against such beguiling? 
Annie looked up at him and saw his Dean 
mark give a little mocking twitch, as if it 
rejoiced in her thwarting. 

But she said no more; and they planted 
the wild clematis with its black woods earth 
beneath at the side of the front door, and 
Annie twisted its pliable n stems round 
one of the posts of the little benched en- 
trance, 

Her hands moved deftly, and Wes, who 
had finished firming the earth about the 
plant, watched them. 

" Your little paws are gettin’ awful 
brown,” he said. “I remember that first 
day, in the shop, how white they were— 
and how quick t ey moved. You wrapped 
up them aprons like somethin’ was after 
you, and I was trying to get my nerve up 
to 8 k to you.’ 

ryin’ to get up your nerve! I reckon 
it wasn’t much effort. There, don’t that 
vine look’s if it grew there of itself?”’ 

“Yeh—it looks fine.”” He sat down on 
the bench and pulled her down beside him, 
his arm about her. “Annie, baby, are 
y’ happy?” ‘ : 

She put her cheek against his shoulder 
and shut her eyes. 

“I'm 80 happy I wouldn’t darst be any 
happi ier.’ 

ou’re not sorry you picked up with 
me so quick? You don’t wish’t you'd 
stayed down in Balt’mer and got you a 
city beau?” 

“*I’d rather be with you—here—than an 
place in the world. And Wes—I thin 

ou’re the best and kindest man that ever 
ived. I wouldn’t have you changed, any 
ware one little bit.” 

he defied her fears and that mocking, 
twitching vein with the words. 

“Same here. Made to order for me, you 
were. First minute I looked i in those round 
blue eyes of yours I knew it.’ 

“It isn’t possible,” she thought. “It 
isn’t possible that he can get so mad and 
be so dreadful. Maybe if I can make him 
think he’s awful good and kind” —oh, 
simple subtlety —“he’ll believe he is, too, 
and he'll stop getting such on Oh, if 
he would always be just like this!” 

But it was yas two days ieee when she 
called him to belp her; there was a hen that 
was to brood, and Aunt Dolcey 
had that it was too late, that sum- 
mer chickens never thrived. 

“T can’t get her out, Wes,” said Annie. 
“She’s way in under the stable, and she 
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pecks at me so mean. You got longer 
arms’n meee reach in and grab her.” 

He came, smiling. He reached in and 
grabbed, and the incensed biddy pecked 
viciously. 

In a flash his anger was on him. He 
snatched again, and this time brought cut 
the creature and dropped her with wrung 
neck, a mass of quivering feathers and hor- 
ribly_ jerking feet, before Annie. 

“T reckon that'll learn the old crow!” 
he snarled, and strode away. 

“We might’s well have soup for supper,” 
remarked Aunt Dolcey, coming on . the 
scene a moment later. “ Dere, chile, what’s 
a chicken bp: eg “ia 

“Tt’s not that,” said Annie briefly; “but 
he makes me afraid of him. If I get too 
afraid of him I'll stop caring anything 
about him. I don’t want to do that.” 

“Den,” answered Aunt Dolcey with 
equal brevity, “you got think up some 
manner er means to dribe his debbil out. 
Like I done tol’ you.” 

“Yes, but 

Aunt ‘Doleey paused, holding the carcass 
of the chicken in her hands, and faced her. 

“Dishyer ain’ nuthin’. Wait tell he gits 
one bis still spells, whenas he doan s 
ter nobody an’ doan do no work. 
ain’ we got no seed potaters? Marse Wes 
he took a contrei spell <* he wouldn’ dig 

”em, an’ he wouldn’ let Zenas tech ‘em 
needer. Me, I went out moonlight nights 
an’ dug some to eat an’ hid ’em in de 
cellar. Miss Annie, you doun know nuffin’ 
erbout de Dean temper yit. 

They went silently to the house. Aunt 
Dolcey stopped in the kitchen and Annie 
went on into the living room. There on the 
walls a the pictures of Wes’ father and 
ee inet photographs, framedsquare 
in light wood. Annie.looked at those 204 

resto faces in — in —_ Why had 
they bequeathed Wes suc acy? In 
his father’s face, despite the cae that was 
the fashion of those days, there was the 
same unmistakable pride ‘and passion of 
Wes to-day. And his mother was a meek 
woman who could not live and endure the 
Dean temper. Weil, Annie was not going 
to be meek. She thought with satisfaction 
of Aunt Dolcey and the hot flatiron. The 
fact that he had never lifted finger to Aunt 
Dolecey again proved that if one person 
could thus conquer him, so might another. 
Was she, his wife, to be less resourceful, 
less self-res ing than that old negro 
woman? as she to endure what Aunt 
Dolcey would not? 

Suddenly she snatched out the little old 
family album from its place in the top of 
the desk secretary, an old-fashioned affair 
bound in shabby brown leather with two 
gilt clasps. Here were more pictures of the 

ean line—his grandfather, more bearded 
than his father, his Dean vein even more 
prominent; his grandmother, another 
meek woman. 

“Prohably the old wretch beat. her,” 
thought Annie angrily. 

Another page and here was great-grand- 
father himself, in middle age, his picture— 
a faded daguerreotype—showing him in his 
Sunday best, but plainly in no Sunday mood, 
** Looks likea pirate,” was Annie’scomment. 
There was no picture of great-grandmother. 
“Probably he killed her off too young, 
before she had time to get her picture 
taken.”” And Annie’s eyes darted blue fire 
at the supposed culprit. She shook her 
brown little fist at him. ‘You started all 
this,” she said aloud, ‘‘ You began it. If 
you'd had a wife who'd ’ve stood up to you 
you'd never a drunk and killed a man, 
and you wouldn’ t have left your family a 
nasty old mad vein in the middle of their 
foreheads, looking perfectly un-Christian. 
I just wis wish I had you here, you old scoun- 
drel! I'll bet I’d éell you something that'd 
make your ears smart.” 

She banged to the album and put it in 
its place. 

Well, not me!” said Annie. “Not me! 
I’m not going to be bullied and scared to 
death hy any man with a bad temper, and 
the very next time Mister Wes flies off the 
handle and raises Cain I’m going to raise 
Cain, two to hisone. Iwon’t bescared! I 
won't be a little gump and take such ac- 
tions off any man. We'll see!” 

It is easy enough to be bold and resolute 
and threaten a picture. It is easy sage oe 
to plot action either before or after t 
heed for it arises. But when it comes to 
raising Cain, two to your husband’s one, 

t husband has been a long and 
successful cultivator of that particular 
crop—why, that is quite a different thing. 

(Continued on Page 50) 
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School, this year, means more than ever before 


HE keen business competition of today 

demands more ina man or woman than 
just education. Itdemandsa strong, healthy 
body —a feeling of independence and self- 
relia ice. Give your children bicycles to 
ride to school. ‘There is no happier way in 
all the world to develop these qualities. 
Bicycle riding brings them pleasures untold 


and the incentive to do things to see 
things and to broaden out. 

You will find that a bicycle keeps you 
physically fit, too. Just try riding one to 
work, to the club or after hours. The 
bicycle is a pleasure—a convenience—an 
economy and « real tonic of life. See your 
bicycle dealer today. Ride a Bicycle 


Cycre Trapes or America, /nc., 35 Warren Street, New York City, U. §. A. 
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Enjoy your trip in 
Style and Comfort. 


Faultless pajamas—in 
quality fabrics of distinc- 
tion—are made to render 
unqualified service. Seams 
that are smooth—buttons 
that remain on—and per- 
fect fit are the reasons for 
faultless favoritism. 
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(Continued from Page 48) 
as it happened, Annie did not 
wholly lack sym thy for his next outburst 
which was d toward a tramp, a bol 
dirty creature who ap) one morning 
at the kitchen door asked for food. 

“You two-Janes all by your lonesome 
here?” he asked, anyon | in. 

Wes had come into the house for another 
shirt—he had split the one he was wearing 
in a mighty bout with the grubbing hoe— 
and he entered the kitchen from the inner 
door just in time to catch the words. 

He leaped and struck in one movement, 
and it carried the tramp and himself*out- 
side on the grass of the drying yard. The 
tramp was a burly man, and after the sur- 

rise of the attack he attempted to fight. 


e might as well have battled with a loco- 
motive going full s A 
“What you doin’ way up here, you 


lousy 
loafer?’’ demanded Wes between blows. 
‘Get to hell out of here before I kill you 
like you deserve, comin’ into my house ani 
n’ women. I’ve a great mind to get 
my gun and blow you fuil of holes.” 

In two’ minutes the tramp was running 
full speed toward the awn f followed by 
Wes, who assisted his - with kicks 
whenever he could him 
twenty minutes or so the victor came back. 
His eyes were red with the rage that pos- 

him. He did not stop to speak, but 
hurried out his rackety little car and was 
‘one, Later they found out he had over- 

ken the tramp, fought him n, 
knocked him out, and then, roping him, 
had taken him to the nearest constable 
and seen him committed to jail. 

But the encounter left him strange and 
silent for a week, and his Dean mark 
twitched and leaped in triumph. During 
that time the only notice he took of Annie 
was to teach her to use his rifle. 

“Another tramp comes round, shoot 
him,” he commanded. 

“En in de meantime,’’ counseled Aunt 
Doleey, .“‘it'll come in mighty handy fer 
you to kill off some deseyer chicken hawks 
what makin’ so free wid our nex’ crap 
br’ilers.”’ 

But as ag the learning how to use the 
gun Annie had learned something more; 
she added it to her knowledge that Aunt 
Doleey had once outfaced her tyrant. It 
was this—that Wes’ rage was the same, 
whether the cause of it was real or im- 
aginary. 


The advancing summer, with its sultri- 
ness, its sudden evening storms shot 
through with flaming lightning and rever- 
berant with the drums of thunder, brought 
to Annie a cessation of her purpose. She 
was languid, subject to whimsical desires 
and appetites, at times a prey to sudden 
nervous tears. The household work slipped 
back into Aunt Dolcey’s faithful hands, 
save now and then when Annie felt more 
buoyant and instinct with life and ene 
than she had ever felt before. Then she 
would weed her garden or churn and print 
a dozen rolls of butter with a keen and 
vivid delight in her activity. 

In the evening she and Wes walked down 
the long iane and looked at the wheat, 
wide level green plains already turnin 
yellow; or at the corn, regiments of tal 
soldiers, each shako tipped with a feathery 
tassel. Be: ond lay the woods—dark, mys- 
terious. Little dim plants of the soil 
bloomed and shed faint scent along the 
pathway in the dewy twilight. Sometimes 
they sat under the wild clematis, flowerin 
now, and that, too, was perfumed, a wil 
and tangy scent that did not cloy. They 
did not talk very much, but he was tender 
with her, and his fits of anger seemed for- 
gotten. 

When they did talk it was usually about 
the crops—the wheat. It was wonderful, 
heavy wheat. It was the best wheat in all 
the neighborhood. Occasionally they took 
out the little coffeepot and drove through 
the country and looked at other wheat, but 
there was none so fine as theirs. 

And with the money it would bring— 
the golden wheat turned into a ae 
would And now came endless dreams. 

“T thought we'd sell the old coffeepot to 
the junkman and get a brand-new car, a 
good one, but now ——” This was Wes. 

“T think we ought to save too. A boy’ll 


need sc many por 
“Girls don’t n ything much, I sup- 
pose—oh, no!” He cocaiad ter cheek with 


gentle fingers. 
“Tt’s not going to be a girl.” 
“How d’you know?” . 
“T know.” 


reac’ . After 
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So went their talk, over and over, an 


endless garland of happy conjectures, plans, 
air castles. Cousin Lorena sent little pat- 
terns thin scraps of material, tiny 
laces, blue ribbons. 


jue \ 

“T told her blue—blue’s for boys,” said 
Annie. And Wes laughed at her. It was 
all a blessed interlude of peace and ex- 
pectancy. 


The wheat was ready for harvest. From 
her place under the clematis vine, where 
she sat with her sewing, Annie could see the 
fields of pale gold eo for the reaper. 
Wes had taken the c eepot and gone 
down to the valley to see when the thresh- 
ers would be able to come. In the morn- 
ing he would begin to cut. Annie cocked 
a questioning i at the sky, for she had 
already learned to watch the farmer’s 
greatest ally and enemy—weather. 

“Tf this good — weather only holds 
until he gets it all cut!’’ She remembered 
stories he had told her of sudden storms 
that flattened the grain to the ground, 
beyond saving; long-continued rains 
that mildewed it as it stood in the shocks. 
But if the good weather held! And there 
was not a cloud in the sky, nor any of those 
faint signs by which changing winds or 
clouds are forecast. 

She heard the rattle and clack of the re- 
turning coffeepot, boiling up the hill at an 
unwonted speed. d she waved her hand 
to Wes as he came past; but he was bent 
over the wheel and did not even look round 
for her, only banged the little car round to 
the back furiously. Something in his atti- 
tude warned her, and she felt the old 
pre te devil of her fear leap to 
clutch her heart. 

Presently he came round the house, and 
she hardly dared to look at him; she could 
not ask. But there was no need. He flung 
his hat on the ground before her with a 
gesture of frantic violence. When he spoke 
the words came in a ferment of fury: 

“That skunk of a Harrison says he won't 
bring the thresher up here this year; claims 
the road’s too rough and bridges are too 
weak for the engine.” 

“Oh, Wes—what’ll you do?” 

“Do! I’m not going to do sorting! 
I’m not going to haul my wheat down to 
him—lI’ll see him in hell and back again 

ore I will.” 

“But our wheat!” 

“The wheat can rot in the fields! I won’t 
be bossed and blackguarded by any dirty 
little runt that thinks because he owns the 
only threshing outfit in the neighborhood 
that he can run my affairs.” 

He raged up and down, adding invective, 
vituperation. 

“But you can’t, Wes—-you can’t let the 
wheat go to waste.” For Annie had ab- 
sorbed the sound creed of the country, that 
to waste foodstuff is a crime as heinous as 
murder. 

“Can’t I? Well, we'll see about that!’’ 

She recognized from his tone that she 
had been wrong to protest; she had con- 
firmed him in his purpose. She picked up 
her sewing and tried with unsteady fingers 
to go on with it, but she could not see the 
stitches for her tears. He couldn’t mean 
it—and yet, what if heshould? She looked 
up and out toward those still fields of 
precicus ore, dimming under the purple 
shadows of twilight, and saw them a black 
tangle of wanton desolation. The story 
Aunt Dolcey had told her about the pota- 
toes of last year was ominous in her mind. 

He was sitting opposite her now, his head 
in his hands, brooding, sullen, the im- 
placable vein in his forehead swollen with 
triumph, sometaing brutish and hard 
dimming his clean and gallant youth. 

“That's the way he’s going to look as he 
gets older,” thought Annie with a touch of 
prescience. “He’s going to change into 
somebody else—little by little. This is the 
worst spell he’s ever had. And all this 
mean blood’s going to live again in my 
child. It goes on and on and on.” 

She leaned against the porch seat and 
struggled against the sickness of it. 

“T might stand it for myself,” she 
thought. “I might stand it for myself; 
but I’m not going t- 2°and it for my baby. 
I'll de something—I’ll take him away.” 

Her thoughts ran on hystericaliy, round 
and round in a coil that had no end and 
no beginning. 

The silent fit was on Wes now. Pres- 
ently, she knew, he would get up and stalk 
away to bed without a word. And in the 
morning —— 

It was as she expected. Without a word 
to her he got up and went inside, and she 
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heard him going up the stairs. She sat 
then a little longer, for the night was still 
and warm and beautiful, the stars very 
near, and the soft hush-h of the country 
solitude comforting to her distress. 

Then she heard Unc’ Zenas and Dolcey 
talking at the kitchen door, their voices a 
faint cadenced murmur; and this reminded 
her that she was not quite alone. She 
slipped round to them. 

“Une’ Zenas, Wes says he’s not going to 
cut the wheat; he’ll let it rot in the fields. 

Harrison won’t send his thresher up 
this far; wants us to haul to him instead.” 

““Marse Wes say he ain’ gwine cut dat 
good wheat? Oh, no, Miss Annie, he 
cain’ mean dat, sholy, sholy!”’ 

“He said it. He’s got an awful spell this 
time. Une’ Zenas—look—couldn’t you 
ride the reaper if he wouldn’t? Couldn’t 
you? Once the wheat gets cut there’s 
some chance.” 

“Befo’ my God, Miss Annie, wid deseyer 
wuffiess ole han’s I cain’ ha’dly hol’ one 
hawss, let alone three. Oh, if I had back 
my stren’th lak I useter!’’ 

The three fell into hopeless silence. 

“ Are the bridges so bad? J« it too hard 


to get the thresher up her: ed Annie 
at last. “Or was that arrison’s 
excuse?” 


“No, ma’am; he’s got de rights. Dem 
ole bridges might go down mos’ any time. 
An’ dishyer road up yere, it mighty hard to 
navigate foh er grea’ big hebby contraption 
lak er threshin’ machine ener engine. Mos’ 
eve’y year he gits stuck. Las’ year tuk er 
day en er ha’f to git him out. No’m; he’s 
got de rights.” 

“Yes, but, Une’ Zenas 
mustn't be left go to waste. 

Aunt Dolcey spoke up. ‘‘ Miss Annie, 
honey, go git your res’—mawnin’ brings 
light. aybe Marse Wes’ll come to his 
solid senses een de mawnin’. You cain’ do 
nuffin’ ter-night aoe 8 

“No, that’s so.”’ She sighed hopelessly. 
“Une’ Zenas, maybe we could hire some- 
body else to cut the wheat if he won’t.” 

“Miss Annie, honey, eve’ybody busy 
wid his own wheat—an’, moreover, Marse 
Wes ain’ gwi’ let any stranger come on dis 
place an’ cut his wheat—you know he 
ain’.”’ 

There seemed nothing more to say. In 
the darkness tears were slowly trickling 
down Annie’s cheeks, and she could not 
stop them. 

“Well—good night.”’ 

“Good night, my lamb, good night. I 
gwi’ name you en your tribulations in my 
prayers dis night.” 

She had never felt so abandoned, so 
alone. She could not even make the effort 
to force herself to believe that Wes would 
not commit this crime against all Nature’ 
instead, she had a vivid and complete cer. 
tainty that he would. She went over it 
and over it, lying in stubborn troubled 
wakefulness. She put it in clear if simple 
terms. If Wes persisted in his petty, child- 
ish anger and wasted this wheat, it meant 
that they could not save the money that 
they had intended for the child that was 
coming. They would have, in fact, hardly 
more than their bare living left them. The 
ridiculous futility of it swept her from one 
mood to another, from courage to utter 
hopelessness. She remembered the first 
time that she had seen Wes angry, and how 
she had lain awake then and wondered, and 
dreaded. She remembered how, later, she 
had planned to manage him, to control him. 
And she had done nothing. Now it had 
come to this, that her enild would be born 
in needless impoverishment; and, worse, 
born with the Dean curse full upon him. 
She clenched and unclenched her hands. 
The poverty she might bear, but the other 
was beyond her power to endure. Sleep 
came to her at last as a blessed anodyne. 

In the first moment of the sunlit morning 
she forgot her trouble, but instantly she re- 
membered, and she dressed in an agony of 
apprehension and wonder. Wes was gone, 
as was usual, for he got up before she did, 
to feed his cattle. She hurried into her 
clothes and came down, to find him stamp- 
ing in to breakfast, and with the first glance 
at him her hope fell like a plummet. 

He did mean it—he did! He did not 
mean to cut that wheat. She watched him 
as he ate, and that fine-spun desperation 
that comes when courage alone is not 
enough, that purpose that does the impos- 
sible, took hold of her. 

When he had finished his silent meal he 
went leisurely out to the little front porch 
and sat down. She followed him. 

(Concluded on Page 52) 
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' (Cencltuded fram Page 50) 

“Wes Dean, you going to cut that 
wheat?” she demanded; and she did not 
know the sound of her own voice, so high 
and shrill it was. 

The vein in his forehead leered at her. 
What was she, to pit her strength against 
a mood like this? He did not answer, did 
| not even look at her. 

“Do you mean to say you'd be so 
wicked—such a fool?” she went on. 

Now he looked up at her with furious, 

| threatening eyes. 

| “Shut i mouth and go in!” he said. 

| She did not move. “If you ain’t going 
to cut it—then I am!” 

She turned and started through the 
house, and he leaped up and followed her. 
In the kitchen he overtook her. 

“You stay where you are! You don’t 
go out of this house this day!’’ He laid a 

| rough, restraining hand on her shoulder, 

At that touch—the first harshness she 
had ever felt from him—something hot and 
flaming leaped through her. She whirled 
away from him and caught up Aunt pem* 
big sharp butcher knife lying on the table; 
lifted it. 

“You put your hands on me like that 
again and I’ll kill you!” Her voice was not 
high and shrill now; she did not even raise 
it. “You and your getting mad! You and 
your rotten, filthy temper! You'd waste 
that wheat because you haven’t got enough 
sense to see what a big fool you are.” 

She po the knife and walked past 
him, out of the kitchen, to the barn. 

“Une’ Zenas,” she called, ‘you hitch 
up the horses to the reaper. I’m going to 
cut that near field to-day myself.” 

“But, Miss Annie —--—”’ began the old 
man. 

“You hitch up that team,” she said. “If 
there ain’t any men round this place, I 
don’t know’s it makes s* much difference.” 

She waited while the thee big horses 
| were brought out and hitched to the reaper, 
and then she mounted grimly to the sert. 
She did not even look around to see if Wes 
might be watching. She did not answer 
when Unc’ Zenas offered a word of direction. 
| ‘Let dat nigh horse swing round de 
| cornahs by hisse’f, Miss Annie. He knows. 
| An’ look—here’s how you drop de knife. 
I'll let down de bars an’ foller you.” 

Behind her back he made frantic gestures 
to Doleey to come to him, and she ran, 
shuffling, shaken. Together they followed 
the little figure in the blue calico dress, 
pereted ~~ onthe peeing, cineking reaper. 

er hair shone in the sun like the wheat. 

The near horse knew the game, knew 
how to lead the others. That was Annie’s 
salvation. As she swung into the field she 
had a struggle with the knife, but it 
dropped into place, and the first of the 
golden harvest fell before it squarely, 
cleanly; the stubble was even behind it. 
She watched the broad backs of her team, a 
woman ina dream. She did not know how 
| she drove them; the lines were heavy in her 
hands, dragged at her arms. It was hot, 
and sweat rolled down her forehead. She 
wished beg, ere that she had remembered 
to put on her sunbonnet. 

ehind her came Unc’ Zenas and Aunt 

Dolcey, setting the sheaves into compact, 
well-cap stooks, little rough golden cas- 
tles to dot this field of amazing conflict. 

And now the reaper had come to the 
corner, Unc’ Zenas straightened himself 
and watched anxiously. But his faith in the 
near horse was justified—the team turned 
smoothly, Annie lifted the blade and 
pot gir it, and they started again, only 
half visible now across the tall grain. 

Annie’s wrists and back ached unbear- 
ably, the sweat got in her eyes, but she 
drove on. She thought a little of Wes, and 
how he had looked when she picked up that 
butcher knife. She thought of his heavy 
hand on her shoulder, and her flesh burned 
where he had grasped it. 

“I’m going to cut this wheat if it kills 
me!” she said over and over to herself in a 

ueer refrain. “I’m going to cut this wheat 
if it kills me!” She thought probably it 
would, But she drove on. 

She made her second corner successfully, 
and now the sun was at her back, and that 
gave her a little ease. This wheat was going 
to be cut, and hauled to the thresher, an 
sold in the market, if she did every bit of 
the work herself. She would show Wes 
Dean! Let nim try to stop her—if he 
dared! 

And there would be money enough for 
ae the baby might want or might 
need. Her child should not be born to 
poverty and skimping. If only the sun 
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didn’t beat so hard on the back of her neck! 
If only her arms didn’t ache so! 

After countless hours of time she over- 
took Dolcey and Zenas, and the old woman 
divined her chief discomfort. She snatched 
the sunbonnet off her own head and handed 
it up to her. 

“Marster in hebben, ef I only had my 
stren’th!” muttered Zenas as she went on. 

“Angels b’arin’ dat chile up wid deir 
wings,” chanted Aunt Dolcey. Then, de- 
scending to more mundane matters, she 
added a delighted chuckle: “I knowed 
she’d rise en shine one dese days. Holler 
at Marse Wes she did, name him names, 
plenty. Yessuh—laid him out!” 

“What you spose he up to now?” asked 
Zenas, looking over his shoulder. 

“T dunno—but I bet you he plumb 
da’nted. Zenas, lak I tol’ you—man may 
hab plenty debbilment, rip en t’ar, but 
he’ll stan’ back whenas a ooman meks up 
her min’ she stood enough.”” And Aunt 
Dolcey had never heard of Rudyard Kip- 
ling’s famous line. 

“Dat chile might kill he’se’f.”’ 

“When yo’ mad yo’ kin ’complish de on- 
possible, en it doan hurt yo’,” replied Dol- 
cey, thus going Kipling one better. 

But she watched Annie a::xiously. 

The girl held out, though the jolting and 
shaking racked her excruciatingly and the 
pull of the reins seemed to drag the very 
flesh from her bones. Now and then the 
golden field swam dark before her eyes, the 
backs of the horses swelled to giant size and 
blotted out the sun. But she kept on, long 
after her physical strength was gone; her 
endurance held her. Slowly, carefully, the 
machine went round and round the field, 
and the two bent old figures followed. 

And so they came to mid-morning. They 
had long since ceased to look or care for any 
sign of the young master of the land. None 
of them noticed him, coming slowly, slowly 
from the stables, coming slowly, slowly to 
the field’s edge and standing there, watch- 
ing with unbelieving, sullen eyes the prog- 
ress of the reaper, the wavering arms that 
guided the horses, the little shaken blue fig- 
ure that sat high in the driver’s seat. But 
he was there. 

It is said of criminals that a confession 
can often be extracted by the endless repe- 
tition of one question alone; they cannot 
bear the pressure of its monotony. Perhaps 
it was the monotony of the measured rattle 
and clack of ,the machine, going on so 
steadily, that finally impelled Wes Dean, 
after his long frowning survey of the scene, 
to vault the low stone wall and approach it. 

Annie did not check the horses when she 
saw him; she did not even look at him. But 
he looked at her, and in her white face, with 
the dreary circles of utter fatigue shadow- 
ing her eyes, his defeat was completed. He 
put his hand on the bit of the nearest horse 
and stop the team. 

Then she looked at him, as one looks at a 
loathsome stranger. 

“What you want?” she asked coldly. 

He swallowed hard. ‘“Annie—I’ll—I’ll 
cut the wheat. Le’me lift you down off 
there.” He held out his arms. 

She did not budge. ‘‘ Yeu going to cut it 
all—and haul it down to the thresher?”’ 

““Yes—yes, I will. Gee, you look near 
dead—-get down, honey. Yor go in the 
house and lay down—{[’m afraid you'll kill 
yourself. I’m afraid you'll hurt—him, 
some way.” 

Still she did not move. “I’d ruther be 
dead than live with a man that acts like 

ou do,” she said. ‘“‘Grown up, and can’t 
andle his temper.” 

Something in her quiet cold scorn struck 
through to him and cut away forever his 
childish satisfaction with himself. A new 
manhood came into his face; his twitching, 
sinister vein was still. Surrender choked 
him, but he mana; to get it out: 

“T know I acted likeafool. But I can’t 
let you do this. ’Il—I’ll try to ——” 

The words died onehis lips and he leaped 
forward in time to catch her as she swayed 
and fell, fainting. 


An hour later Annie ~~ on the lounge in 
the sitting room, still aching with terrible 
weariness, but divinely content. Far away 
she could hear the steady susurrus of the 
reaper, driven against the golden wheat, and 
the sound was a promise and a song to 
her ears. She looked up now and then at 
the pictured face of Wes’ father, frowning 
and passionate, and the faint smile of a con- 
queror curved her tired mouth. For she 
had found and proved the strongest thing 
in the world, and she would never again 
know fear. 
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ANNOUNCING 
(Ye PAIGE NATIONAL 


DEMONSTRATION WEEK 


For one week—commencing Monday, 
April 4th—our Dealers in every section 
of the nation will conduct a special 
series of demonstrations with the com- 
plete line of Paige cars. 


Our “Daytona 666” model now holds 
the world’s stock car record for speed. 
It will be the purpose of Demonstration 
Week to prove that any Paige car— in 
the hands of an unprofessional driver— 
is indeed Master of the Highway. 


No other stock car has ever equalled 
our own speed record of 102.8 miles per 
hour. No other car, we are confident, 
can defeat a Paige in the milder tests of 
general demonstration work. 


By proving itself the fastest car, the 
Paige 6-66 has revealed qualities of 
endurance and strength that are beyond 
dispute. World’s championship form is 
a guarantee of all ‘round efhciency — 
the best guarantee that the sporting 
world affords. 


But these are facts that we want you to 
establish for yourself, and Demonstra- 
tion Week offers an unrivaled oppor- 
tunity. You have but to get in touch 
with our Dealer and he wiil book you 
for a ride that will prove ‘inally con- 
vincing. 


Then, with an actual record of the tests, 
you will be in position to compare the 
Paige 6-66 with any other motor car— 
at any price—on the American market 


You will also be able to determine 
whether the New Series “Glenbrook 
Six-44” is or is not the greatest dollar 
for dollar value in the light six field. 


Surely, no man could ask for a fairer or 
more sportsmanlike proposition. 


Whether you contemplate buying a 
motor car or not, we very cordially in- 
vite you to ride with Paige during the 
coming week. It will prove a revelation, 
we believe—and a liberal education in 
strictly modern engineering. 





PAIGE-DETROIT MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT, Michigan 





Manufacturers of Paige Motor Cars and Motor Trucks 





THE MOST BEAUTIFUL CAR IN AMERICA 
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WOOLTEX 


KNOCKABOUTS 


25 0°38 


Silk Lined 5 


Just right in tailorl 
in line and in Fabric. 
—~ Tweeds, Homespuns, 
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| THE WIRE CUTTER 


After she had watched the muskrat climb 
' out upon the ice she continued round the 
lake to the foot of the opposite range of 
hills. Here she climbed the slope to the rim 
of the craterlike blow-out Mauna Loa. 
Mauna Loa contained a secret known only 
to herself. The blow-out was so large and 
| so deep that water stood in it, and in this 
little lake lived a family of otters. Their 
den was in the steep western bank. She 
could sometimes see the entrance just 
under the surface. 
When she reached the rim of Mauna Loa 
she found a 
while in the 


knoll and sat very still fora 
ope that the otters would 
Sometimes they did; 


pen 
edge indicated that they were still active; 
but not so much as a ripple broke its 


surface. 

After a little she strolled on. 

The Mauna Loa range of blow-outs ex- 
tended northeasterly the edge of her 
land and then fell off abruptly, as wind- 
formed ran will, into a narrow plain. 
Diana picked her way leisurely among them, 
and then before reaching the plain struck 
off due north along the section line. She 
followed this to her northern boundary, 
and then northward for almost a mile fur- 
a until she reached the Angel Lakes 
road. 

The road was not an important one. The 
infrequent wheels had hardly cut through 
even the tender sod of the ridges; but it led 
to the schoolhouse, and the walking is al- 
ways easier in a road. She found when she 
reached it that Thursday’s snow lay on it 
still unbroken. Not so much as a horseman 
had been by. 

Diana had noticed the growing haze; but 
she was a city girl and could not yet read 
the sky very well. She thought a blizzard 
was the wet snow that stal 
across street-car tracks. She had arrived in 
the Sand [ills while they were still blue 
with larkspur, and since then had known 
them only in their summer aspects. 

The first direct word of the blizzard was 
brought by an Irish snowflake that a 
on her nose. This was followed quickly by 
others. Before she had gone another hun- 
dred yards her cheeks were wet with spray. 
Before she had gone a second hundred yards 
the spray had changed t« crumbs of sharp- 
ened ice that drove against her face in wisps 
and flurries. Yet use the sun still shone 
dimly as through waxed paper the whisper 
of snowfa!l did not startle her. She con- 
tinued her stroll with unquickened pulse. 
Before her lay the road. At the end of the 
road lay the schoolhouse. Beyond the 
schoolhouse lay the shorter road back to 
her homestead when she should be ready 
to return. 

She knew the Sand Hills; she had lived 
in them almost five months. 

The blizzard struck her with such force 
that she could hardly breathe. The school- 
house, which had been visible only the mo- 
ment before, became extinguished as if by a 
curtain. The chill of the needlelike wind 
struck through her thin clothing; the drivin 
snow and ice blinded her; she was for 
to lean forward to see the shallow wheel 
tracks. The pressure of the storm became 
momentarily greater. 

The road would have taken her to the 
schoolhouse door; but as she was gatherin 
strength to make the last dash she met wit 
a new shock. She had bumped head on 
into the side of a haystack. The shallow 
wheel tracks she had been following were 
not wheel tracks at all. 

However, she knew where she was. The 
stack was the one that supplied the school- 
house, and st at no great distance from 
it. The haystack broke the wind, which had 
become unendurably cold. For a moment 
she thought she would burrow beneath the 
hay until she was warmer. But the build- 
ing was near, and it contained a stove, 
Dyvawing her cloak higher round her throat, 
she ence more P forward. 

By now the drive of ice and snow was so 
dense that she could scarce 9 her eyes 
against it. When she felt that she had 
traveled the right distance she extended 
her hand Bn om ly so as not to collide. 
She pushed slowly on, and then further. 
After a little she perceived that the school- 
| house did not stand where she thought it 
| stood. Somehow she had mi the 
| direction, 


coal wagons 





(Continued from Page 15) 


The mistake frightened her. She must 
have passed close to the building with- 
out seeing it—probably to the west. She 
would have to be more careful.« Facing 
about, she began letting the wind carry 
her eastward a foot or two at atime. But 
again the building eluded her search. She 
hesitated, continued, stopped. Then decid- 
ing that she had been right in the first 
place, but had turned too soon, she again 
changed her course. This time she was 
Ho pty si to a stop by the three barbed wires 
of a fence. 

She was growing numb with cold. She 
would have welcomed the shelter even of a 


snowdrift. But there was no snowdrift. 
She remained at the hay- 
stack; but the haystack was now as much 


to her as the schoolhouse. She would 
ve to retrace her steps and start over. 
was too far east—much too far. 

Then came another thought—the fence 
itself would take her to the schoolhouse if 
she followed it, for this fence formed the 
south boundary of the Vail ranch and 
passed close to the building she had been 


see 4 

As she was too far east she now set cut 
westward along the wires— past fence posts, 
over dunes, through hollows. Her ears an 
nose, she feared, were frozen. She had kept 
a thea, but they were losing sensa- 
tion. Her hands were growing numb. Her 
body was cold—only the struggle onward 
kept her or. her feet. She counted six 
posts, then two more, then added two to 
them. The schoolhouse could not stand 
further west than that. 

At the tenth ‘post s1e turned and began 
fighting her way back along the fence. 
Toward the last she found the schoolhouse. 
It loomed out of the storm scarce fifteen 
feet beyond the point at which she had 
been sapeet by the wires. She managed 
to feel along the walls to the door, stagger 
inside, lift a filled burner to the stove and 
touch a match to the hay. Then she sat 
down to warm her numbed limbs and body 
and consider what she should do next. 


see 


Pei a 


pers KLUCK was described by Sam as 

a large man with a large mind that 
worked slowly. His thought was so ponder- 
ous that almost it would not turn corners 
at all. The description, while unsympa- 
thetic, was not unjust. Some cars can 
be turned inside a lady’s ring; others re- 
quire the open prairie and a driver hired 
by the day. 

The driver in this case was known by 
the name of Otto. He was Pete’s man, and 
he had a small mind that worked some- 
what better than slowly. 

Upon the morning of the blizzard Pete 
Kluck busied himself round the barn until 
the snow began to fall. Then he stamped 
into the house to start dinner. His house- 
keeper, Mrs. Clyde, was visiting in Kansas. 
When Otto told him about the yeariings 
the stew was in the kettle. 

“They’re 


“Six of them,” said Otto. 
over to the east stacks.” 

“We better look them up before dinner,”’ 
said Pete, 


“Maybe so. The wind is like ice al- 


Pete thereupon went into the bedroom 
for his heavy sheepskins. Otto was already 
wearing blizzard garments. Pete’s sheep- 
skins were so much heavier than all ef 
Merlin’s clothes taken together that when 
he had donned them his keg of a head had 
become a barrel and his barrel of a bedy a 
cask. Then they started eastward along 
the east-and-west fence. Except for one 
detour they had to make on account of thin 
ice, they followed this fence closely for 
almost a mile. Pete was the first to see the 


cut wires. 

“Hullo!” he cried. ‘“ Wires down!” 

é “Must of been dropped a-purpose,”’ said 
itto. 

The elastic twists in a fence wire tend 
to render it proof inst breaking in cold 
weather. The break here was found against 
the north-and-south boundary fence. Not 
only had the wires been cut, but they had 
been d aside toward the wind. Pete 
examined the ends. Merlin’s wire cutters 
had left their unmistakable mark. 

Al man like Pete Kluck might be 
expected to lose his self-control, finding his 
fences cut in a blizzard as severe as this. 
But he did not. His broken arches re- 
mained flat on the sand, All that he said, 


except the profanity, which he would have 
used anyhow, was that the cow thief who 
had cut them wires was traveling south in 
a tin Lizzie. The reason was that one of 
his neighbors had won a verdict for six hun- 
dred dollars from him two years before for 
losing his temper over a cut fence wire. 

This neighbor, an Irishman named 
Bridget O’Reilly’s husband, had cut the 
fence a their properties. Pete, in 
fact, had caught him in the act. He had 
thereupon stood the poor devil head down 
in the sand like a post, to say nothing of 
bruises inflicted. The court had held that, 
as the fence was jointly owned, the Irish- 
man had as much right to cut it as Pete 
had to say he shouldn’t. Since then Pete 
did not exactly think twice before acting, 
for that would have taken him into the 
future life, according to Bergson’s idea of 
time; but he thought once and a half. 

“Who did it, Pete? The Kincaider?” 

“Maybe so. I don’t know.” 

“What did he cut the wires for?”’ 

“How do I know?” 

“Where'd a chip-picking Kincaider like 
him be mushing in a blizzard, anyhow?” 

“How do I know?” 

He knew. He merely didn’t know how 
he knew. The Kincaider was bound for 
the schoolhouse. 

“You better get out the old boat your- 
self,” Otto . “This is bad weather 
for females. If that mushing Kincaider 
finds her he’s liable to run off with her.” 

Pete stood rubbing his ear while he 
worked his mind round that corner. 

“The yearlings can wait, maybe,” he 
admitted. 

“Why don’t you steal her yourself?’’ 
asked Otto. 

“What you mean, ‘steal her’?”’ 

“Fetch her over to your place. If she’s 
trapped in the schoolhouse you could easy. 
Just fetch her over—like that.” 

“Marry her?” 

“Sure, marry her! You’re trying to, 
ain’t it? You're not scared of Kincaiders, 
Pete? That ain’t it?” 

“What I be scared of?” 

“Nothing. You can throw him over the 
schoolhouse with one hand easy.” 

“Him? It’s her! She woulan’t let me.” 

“Make her!” 

“How can I, without a preacher?” 

“Common law,” said Otto. 

“She might make trouble for me after- 
wards.” 

“Women don’t,” said Otto. ‘“‘You’re a 
good man, ain’t it? You got land and 
money in the bank, ain’t it? Well, women 
like to be run off their feet that way.” 

Pete was silent starting back. Otto, 
who knew him, let him think. But toward 
the end of the second quarter mile his 
thoughts began finding expression again. 

“Mrs. Clyde is off. e’re all upside 
down.” 

“And a good thing she is.” 

“TY couldn’t bring a wife into my house 
the way it looks now, could I?” 

iw it ‘9 me! I’ll wash the dishes 
and ep une floors and dust the furniture 
and everything. Your house is as good as 
the Kincaider’s, ain’t it? Leave it to me! 
I’ll move my blankets over to the cook- 
house for two three days so you can be all 
alone.” 

“Maybe I will,” said Pete after further 
snongee “T ought to be married, any- 

ow 


“Sure you ought!” 

“T need a good wife, anyhow.” 

“Sure you do!” 

“The girl would make a good wife for a 
man like me.” 

“Sure she would!” 

“I don’t know yet. 
maybe I won't.” 

After that he reverted to the subject 
again and again, but always from the 
point of view of a man who needed a good 
wife, anyhow, and always with increasing 
definiteness of intention, until by the time 
they had reached the ranch buildings the 
fire had taken hold upon the kindling and 
he considered himself engaged. 

“You get some coffee made while I fix 
the Lizzie,” he told Otto. “I'll be in 
quick, too.” 

A moment later he was in the shed where 
he kept his car, preparing it for adventure. 
He thudded the tires with his red knuckles, 
rattled at his chains, filled his tank, added 
brine to his radiator. Then he lifted down 

(Continued on Page 59) 


Maybe I will and 
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Ten years ago, when comparative hauling costs 


business management to adopt the motor truck. 
Today, when the efficiency and economy of the 
motor truck are firmly established facts, it is an 


OBLIGATION. @The best indication of 
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for motor trucks and other carriers were not increasing number of truck builders who 
available, it was an indication of progressive adopt such higher priced units as the 


Continental Red Seal Motor. 
manufacturing facilities in the two 
Continental plants, coupled with the ideals that 
ed Seal production, are 
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Industry’s recognition of the motor truck is to 
be found in the fact that two thousand different 
branches of business are using it today. The 
best indication of the truck manufacturer's 
recognition of his obligation to build better 





Offices: Detroit, U.S. A. 





_And there is an assurance of satisfactory per- 
formance 


CONTINENTAL MOTORS CORPORATION 


Lergest Exclusive Moto’ Manufacturers in the World 


Continental 


STANDARD POWER FOR TRUCKS, AUTOMOBILES AND TRACTORS 





an assurance of quality in the Continental motor. 






in the truck whose motor carries the 
recognized mark of power quality on its 
crank-case—The Continental Red Seal. 







Factories: Detroit and Muskegon 
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“Here’s Daddy with Some 
New Columbia Records!” 


Any home is twice as happy with a Columbia Graf- 
onola. It opens up to all the family all the fairyland 
of music, from the latest popular song hits and the 
gayest modern dances to the most melodious ballads 
and the prettiest lullabies. Daddy’s welcome is re- 
doubled when he brings home new Columbia 
Records. 


The exclusive Columbia Non Set Automatic Stop 
puts the Grafonola in a class by itself. With this 
invaluable improvement there’s nothing to move 






Standard Models from 

$32.50 to $300— Period 

Designs from $335 up to 
$2100 











« 
or set or measure. Just start your Grafonola and it Y 
plays and stops itself. Never stops before it should. 
Always stops at the very end. Dependable. Invis- 
ible. Silent. Exc/usive. When you spend your good 


money for a phonograph, get a modern instrument. 


Co_umMBIA GRAPHOPHONE Company, New York 


Canadian Factory: Toronto 
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This new and wonderful home labor-saver 
is ready for you. Designed to do good work 
weel: after week and to bring you ironing- 
day comfort. 

Together with the famous Gainaday Elec- 
tric Washer-Wringer you can now wash and 
iron the same day—a whole day saved each 
week, which in time and money will completely 
pay for your Gainaday in one short year. 

The Gainaday Electric Ironer is an ironing- 
day speedster equal to the effort of twenty 
handirons. It does the ironing .more beauti- 
fully too— brings awonderful sheen to linens, 





‘a newness to curtains, a smooth and delight- 


ful luster and evenness to every piece ironed. 


Gainaday Dealers, chosen for their ability 
and integrity, have behind them a nation- 
wide Gainaday Service guaranteed by the 
manufacturer, the Pittsburgh Gage & Supply 
Company, a concern under the same man- 
agement for twenty-nine years, and with 
resources totalling nearly $4,000,000. 

Our new folder, “Like Twenty Irons,” will 
be sent you on request. Write today. Let 
us give you the name of the Gainaday 
Dealer nearest you—a good man to know. 


Authorized Gainaday Dealers Everywhere 


PITTSBURGH GAGE & SUPPLY COMPANY, Manufacturers, 3012 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





WASHDAY IRONINSDAY 
dwo Days Work in One 





Electric 





April 2,192! 


Gainaday Jroner Joo 


With the Gainaday you car sit comfortably 
and do a big ironing in an hour. Has con- 
venient foot-control, leaving hands free to 
“feed through”’the clothes. Direct-geardriven 
(no belts or pulleys), central gas feed (insuring 
economy and evenly heated ironing shoe), 
handy switch button, swivel casters, etc. 
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(Continued from Page 54) 
a great armful of robes and horse blankets 
nd use on the return trip. These he placed 
n the front seat. He himself needed no 
b ankets. 

“Going to be fierce driving cross coun- 
try,” he told Otto over the coffee and stew. 
“This blizzard’s the worst I ever saw.’ 

“You'll get it coming back. Better take 
the other side of the fence coming back— 
nearer the driver. Better take a pair of 
wire cutters your own self.” 

“T can e out sdme way.” 

“About that Kincaider now oh 

“T can handle him all proper.” 

“T bet you! 

“If he says ogy to me ——’ 

“T know what I oifa esis Kin- 
caider came snoc ping rounad my lady. 
Ain’t it so, Pete?’ 

“He won’t look so pretty when I finish 
with him, maybe.” 

“T bet he won’t, either.” 

Pete rose and began covering his great 
shoulders with garments. 

“You get the rooms dolled up like you 
said. I got a date at the schoolhouse. 

“*Bust him one for me,”’ shouted Otto as 
he saw the casklike body move out toward 
the barn. 

But Pete did not hear him because of the 
storm. 

Iv 

ERLIN arrived at the schoolhouse 

before Otto had reported the defec- 
tion of the six yearlin He was wearin: 
so many wraps, and the storm had add 
such thickness of snow to his bulk, that 
Diana — he was somebody else. Not 
until he had removed the topmost layer of 
blankets, stiffened now with ice like a door- 
mat, and swept his frozen mittens across 
the icicles clinging to hair and brows and 
lashes, and loosened from about his cheeks 
the great coilar of his ulster, also ice-bound 
and heavy, did she see her mistake. 

“Peter Kluck!” she had thought with 
dismay. But when she saw who he was she 
sprang to her feet with a little cry of joy. 

Merlin had already seen her seated be- 
fore the stove, her tiny hat on her head, her 
fur-trimmed cloak drawn about her throat. 
The suggestion of flight through the storm 
did not escape him. He might easily have 
come too late. 

As he removed his frozen blankets and 
mittens and threw back his boardlike 
ulster he gained other swift impressions. 
The room was warm, but his eye did not 
miss the four ee | hay burners behind the 
stove. The schoolhouse was a shelter, but 
the windows were coated so deeply with 
frost that to look at them was like looking 
down into deep grass after a fall of snow, 
while beneath the sashes the wind had kept 
paths clear for itself, and in front on the 
floor lay gy fingers of snow. The 
building had been banked with hay, but the 
force of the wind was such that the cracks 
gn the floor were furred as with salt crystals. 

“T’m glad I found you,’ " he said simply. 

“TI was not expecting you.”’ Then when 
his glance rested on her hat and cloak, “I 
was just going. 1 thought I'd better get 
home while I could.” 

“Good Lord!” he cried. 

He looked at her with an expression that 
she had not before seen, as though he were 
frightened. 

“‘T know it’s a bad storm; but the hay- 
stack is so far from the schoolhouse that it 
wouldn’t be much harder to keep on to my 
claim. I'll have to, a me re y are you 
so solemn?” she ask feeling at last the 
weight of his grave 

“Last year about this time I made one 
of a searching party to hunt for a woman’s 
husband. e had started for his barn 
during a blizzard.” 

a know. He lost his way. I nearly 
lost mine.’ 

“He never got back. We found him after 
the storm had turned into fair weather. 
He had lain down to die in a snowdrift.” 

“‘A woman’s husband! But I can see 
how he might.” 

“This blizzard is the worst we have had 
in five years. You wouldn’t have lasted 
three hundred yards. You could no more 
have found your house in this storm than 
you could have found mine.’ 

“But, Merlin, I have to find it! I can’t 
stay in this schoolhouse, can I?’ 

“No; when your fuel gave out you would 
have had to leave. The building is only a 
shed. You can see now how the wind 
comes crea the cracks. But you couldn’t 
have reached your claim.” 

“If you. could come all the way from 
your house without getting lost or freezing 
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I ought to be able to walk to mine. I 
ought to—I walk it every day.” 

er mind said that; but in her heart she 
was grateful that she "could see the look in 
his eyes as he heard her 

“T didn’t follow the road—I followed the 
fences. Ard I didn’t wear a funn _ 
bunny cloak like yours, and a hat t 
of a postage stamp. I had all my blankets 
to help me, and this wadded cap and this 
big ulster and two suits of heavy clothing, 
and I drove with the wind, not nst it.’’ 

“You oughtn’t to have come!” her heart 
said; but her voice said nothing at all. 

“I'm glad I came, and you're glad too.” 
She noticed he was answering the words 
that her heart said, without having heard 
them. “You are glad, aren’t you? You 
ought not to have left your house to-day. 
But you didn’t know, and you did; you're 
here. And now I’m here where I ought to 
be--here with you.” 

“T wili do anything you ask,” her heart 
said, But her mind, “I haven’t any tea or 
cake to offer you, Merlin; but I’m glad to 
see you.” 

ow long have you been here?” 

“T thought it looked like a storm, and 
the schoolhouse was nearer—since then.” 

His heart asked wouldn’t she please let 
him care for her after this as long as she 
lived; but his mind, “Are you warm 
enoug’! th?” 

ua | evil ‘© with you anywhere.” He did 
not hear those words, but the words of her 
mouth, which were, ‘Yes, thank you, 
Merlin.” 

After that both of them talked in circles, 
round and round; but in their hearts that 
which was said meant always that which 
was not said, as it always has and always 
will when friends speak and listen. The 
hay burner on the stove died of starvation; 
the room a to grow cold. Merlin 
lifted down the empty magazine, cleared 
the stove of ashes, ii verted the fresh burner 
over the front lids, lighced it. It was this 
act that brought him once more face to 
face with the realities. Yet because she 
was what she was and he what he was he 
could not speak sensibly, but must remain 
foolish and unreal. 

ou run a car?” he asked. 
now I can—a little. Why?” 

“Promise me something. I’m going to 
fill the burners at the stack. If I stay out 
long I want you to wrap yourself in 
blankets and start north along this fence.” 
Without waiting for her reply he crossed 
to the blackboard and began upon a hur- 
ried diagram. ‘Keep the fence to your 
left. Cut the wires of these cross fences. 
When you come to this fourth cross fence 
cut the north-and-south fence and turn 
through. The cross fence will bring you 
out at Pete Kluck’s house. He’ll take care 


of ” 

Dians stood watching him, too fright- 
ened to speak. 

“He will never come back!” her heart 
cried. “He will lose his way and die!" 
She hardly so much as heard him tell her 
how to find the fourth cross fence and Pete 
Kluck’s house. 

“Why are you leaving off your ulster?” 
her voice asked finally. 

“To give me more freedom of move- 
ment.” 

“To leave it for me to wear. Do you 
think I should have used it if you did not 
come back?” 

“Not if it would please me?” 

“T couldn’t. If you go and do not come 
back I shall start out in search for you. 
But I do not intend to let you go—not 
—— anywhere. If you go I will go 


also. 

They were both that crazy; no sense 
any more to their ideas—Merlin in the 
first place imagining that the girl would 
let him set out after hay for the stove and 
then if he did not return save herself in his 
car; the girl imagining that she could talk 
like that to a man who loved her. 

“You could not help me at the stacks,” 
said the man. 

‘Either both or neither,” replied ~ girl. 

“We should neither of us get bac 

‘We should be together.” 

Again she saw an expression on his face 
that she had not seen before. 

“Tf you care for me as much as that,” 
he said after a little, “‘why not try to get 
through 4 george to my house?” 

They did not talk much after that, but 
somehow they managed to be heard. After 
Merlin had repeated his silence two or three 
times, and Diana had repeated hers, and 
they understood each other better, the 
man’s voice became vibrant and confident. 
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“Either both or neither. P think it. will 
be both. But I wish we could have been 
married before we start.” 

“And I also. If anythi 
to us it would be beautif 
long to each other.” 

We could be married in the sight.of 
God, facing death.” 

He took from his pocket the Bible he had 
brought, and the package. Opening the 
book at the flyleaf he showed her the 
inscription. 

“Here is my mother’s name, written by 
her mother, That makes this book very 
precious and holy. In this little box is my 
mother’s oe ring. We could promise 
ourselves to each other on this Bible as 
death threatens us, and I could place this 
ring on your finger, and it would make us 
married in the sight of God.” 

“That would very beautiful,”’ said 
Diana. “Married as death faces us, for- 
ever and ever.’ 

“We can be married over again for this 
life by a clergyman in a church when this 
storm dies down—if we get through.” 

“We could be married now in a church— 


should happen 
if we coul 


in a shadow church. We could imagine | 


the church.” 


“If we but had a clergyman!” 


“We could have a shadow clergyman, | 


Merlin.” 


“So we could—a shadow clergyman ina | 


shadow church. If you look you will see 

him. He is standing here before us, with | 

you on his As ym hand and me on his left.” 
“We could imagine that these seats are 


pews, and that our friends are waiting | 5 | 
n 


there to see us married. My father a 
mother are there, and my two sisters.” 

“T see them very plainly. 
and my mother are there also. , My mother 
is dead, but I see her plainly.” 

ye 4 too, see her.” 

“The clergyman is addressing them as 
dearly belov 
ered together here in the sight of God, and 
in the face of this congregation, to see 
joined together this man and this woman 
in holy matrimony instituted of God.” 

“The man is you, standing in the face of 
death. I can see you plainly. You are as 
real as I am.’ 

“And I you. He is requiring us as we 
will answer at the last day that if either 
knows of any impediment to our marriage 
he will now confess it.’ 


“There is none—as we face death and as | 


God sees us.’ 

“None. The replies are for the clergy- 
man; we do not need them.’ 

“We know already. The clergyman is 
asking you, Merlin, if you will have this 
woman to your wedded wife, to live to- 


gether after God's ordinance in the holy | 
ou will love her, | 
eep her, in sick- | 
ness and in health, and forsaking all others, | 


ar of matrimony; :f 
comfort her, honor and 


keep you only unto her so long as you both 
shall live. 
the Bible and say you will, if you will.’ 

*, will,” replied Merlin, 2 


“The reply was for o clergyman; I 
heard ge fore you spoke. 

“The clergyman is asking you, Diana, 
if you will have this man to your wedded 
husband to live together after God's ordi- 


nance in the holy estate of ont = agg £ if | 


ou will obey him and serve him, love, 
er and keep him, in sickness and in 
health, and forsaking all others, keep 
“7 unto him as long as you both shull 
"a ond you can say you will, if you will.” 

o wi 
Bible above Merlin's. 
God.” 


“T heard you long ago. Then I do now | 
lay this rng ae upon this book, and the | 
es it and gives it back to me, | 

and I do put it thus upon your fourth 
F ‘With this ring I thee | 

wed, with my body I thee worship, and | 
with all my nr goods I thee endow, in | 


clergy:nan t 


finger; and I say: 


the sight of God 


“Upon your bride's finger as we two face 


“Then the cle an joins our right 
hands together thus and says, ‘Those 
whom God hath joined let no man put 
asunder.’ I hear him say it—as God sees 


“Whom God hath joined!” 

“Then he pronounces that we two be 
man and wife together. Amen.” 

“We are man and wife in life and in 
death. We are not shadows, but married 
folk, with all these our living friends for 
witnesses.”” 

(Concluded on Page 62) 
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My father | 


He says that we are gath- | 








You can place your hand upon | 


in the sight of | 





She placed her hand upyn the | 
“In the sight of | 
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“‘Many Typewriters In One” 


Recause owe machine will write many etyles 
of type and many languages—note the epeci- 
mene inthe border, and the headings below, 


Versatile and 
Un-usual 


VERSATILE—because it meets every 
requirement of every business, every 

fession, every science, UN- USUAL— 

ause it will do everything every other 
typewriter will do and many things no 
other typewriter can do. 


At the wish of the operator there are 
available many styles of type and lan- 
guages—nearly 400 arrangements! Two 
type-sets furnished with each Multiplex, 
and any or all of the 400 can he used on 
the same machine—all inter-changeable— 
“Just turn the Knob.” 

(Notethefollowing heading: ; also specimens intheharder ) 


Business Firms 


Have found that the Multiplex— 
through its exclusive inter-chongeable 
type feature —addis strength and individ- 
uality to their letters, and can be used 
for many other purposes positively iss- 
possible with any other typewriter. 


ExecuTives 


Presidents, General Managers, Treasur- 
ers, Sales Managers, etc., a te the 
mre i in i ng “styles: oman for 

eral use, Italics for emphasis, Script 

personal correspondence, Clarendon 
for "Set dlanar speeches, Gothic for @ 
tions and contracts, and Minia- 

ture type for loose-leaf manuals and ves! 
pocket note books, condensing the type- 
writing to one-quarter of the usual space 
in clear and legible type 


Clergymen 
Type very for Sermon Guitiogs: 
jarae type or ures; medium type for 
business le nee small or s.1upt ty pe for 


v ? 


Physicians, Professor 
% and Miatnee “ies ig 





Ter type for condensing “ Histories,” 
cial medical symbols; various styles 
ol Gothic types for examination papers, 
essays, etc, 


SCIENTISTS == TECHNICIANS 

About 150 different characters, always 
in the machine, for mathematical, geo- 
metrical, algebraic problems, and for 
scientific and engineering work, astro 
nomical —astrological symbols — and the 
same machine used for general and secial 
correspondence | 


Authors - Librarians 
A large, small or medium Roman for 
general text; Italics for quotations and 
emphasis; dic <ritical marks for trans 
iterations. Iidex cards written fut, 
without bending. Boki type for numes, 
titles and headings; smal: type for con 
densing descriptions and records 


No matter what your 
requirements may be 


the Multiplex will meet them. Mail 
the coupon for free pamphlet and “Many 
Typewriters in One,” and learn why this 
great inter-changeable type writing ma 
chine is used by so many pr smineni 
people and big commercial, financiat and 
industrial organizations. 


Dealers: We have an extremely 
attractive proposition for repre 
sentatives. It will pay you to 
send for information regarding 
it. Write today. 


a Pn} RNR = on 326mm Cre T 62 | RRS Cerecrs-ommep 
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PORTABLE 
Aluminum Model 


A Special Model for Traveling ~—and 
Home—illustrated below, Embodies all 
the advantages of the Regular Multiplex 
— instantly inter-changeable type 
automatic type action, Ask for specia! 
folder—~“ It's Purtable,.” 


HAMMOND Lisanne Co, 
$95 Last th Sere ‘ 
/ Gentlemen: ify 
Picase send, gratio lehe 
yrewritere in 
egular model 
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PLAYER ROLLS y | 
are Better 


> 





To Music Dealers : | 
It is to the interest of both you and your cus- D | 
tomer that newrollsgoing withaplayer piano |  ® 
sale should be selected from f ie Bluebird . . ; | 
Ballad list. As surely as one never tires of - | 
the coming of spring, Bluebird Ballads will 2 | 
ever be enjoyed. They are songs of the heart . | 
that have stood the test of time and they will 
never die—the name Q:R°S is insurance of 
their traditional rendition. if 





. Our belief that the music dealers of this 
country would cheerfully sell Q-R-S Player . 
Rolls in preference to other brands that of- 
fer more profit is substantiated by the steady 
and tremendous growth of Q:R°S sales. 
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To Player Piano Owners 


Q:R:S Bluebird Ballads are in the hands of 
good music des'ers everywhere. Under the 
name Bluebird Ballads you will find compo- 
sitions that you will never tire of. Such in- 
spirations as “Sweet Alice, Ben Bolt,” “Silver 
Threads Among the Gold,” “Carry Me Back 
to Old Virginny,” “My Wild Irish Rose,” 
“A Perfect Day,” “Old Black Joe,” “Annie 
Laurie,” “Hawaiian Moon,” and over two 
hundred other songs of love and happiness 
are ready in Bluebird Ballads, made in a mod- 
ern way to give you lifetime enjoyment. 
Be sure and ask for Q-R:S Bluebirc Ballads 


at your dealer's. 
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ANKS deliver securi- 
| ties only by trusted 


messenger. 

Recently the newspapers 
stated that a Northern Bank 
making a heavy shipment of 
securities to a Southern State, 
sent them via airplane. 








$400,000 worth of bonds, 
| regularly insured, were de- 
|| livered in record time. 


The governing factors, on 
which the bank based its 
decision, were safety and 
speed, 
From the very early days ot 
flying, Glenn L. Martin air- 
planes have forged to the 
front and stayed there, be- 
cause of their unequalled 
reputation for climbing sbil- 
ity, carrying capacity and 
} sturdy endurance. 


If the future success of your 
business is in any way de- 
pendent on quick and sure 
transportation, you are 
invited to write to us. 








THE GLENN L. MARTIN Co. 


CLEVELAND 








: « sem, the question sounded 
i* anitwas, Pete Kluck, angry, was clown- 
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(Concluded from Page 59) 

“Man and wife, forever and forever. 
And your husband now kisses you in the 
sight of man and of God.” 

“Tam proud to be your wife,” said Diana. 

“In the sight of man and of God,” re- 
seg Merlin; and he kissed her upon the 

ps as a bridegroom would kiss his bride 
before the congregations of the spirit and 
of the world. 


ETE KLUCK closed the door behind 

him and stood sputtering like salt 
thrown on a coal, for when he saw them 
Diana and Merlin were still standing eye 
to eye. 

“Wise man’s English,” Sam called his 
wordless rage. 

After a moment the huge cowman began 
unloosening the oa flaps from about 
his face and neck. en he spoke finally 
it was to address Merlin, and the words 
were harsh and throaty, as if a shout had 
somehow become wedged against a snarl 
and were trying to force its way er 

“What you doing on my land?” he de- 


\nded. 
Coming as it did from the depths of the 
less ludicrous 


yy but to-day his words contained 

enace; behind them the blizzard; 
their author might have been Old Borealis 
himself; his land might have been the 
entire kingdom of frost. 

“We are not on your land,” replied 


| Merlin mildly. 


“T say you are!” 

Pete an taking off his heavy outer 
arments—his double sheepskin coat, his 
ooded cap, his great overshoes. His ice- 

bound gauntleted mittens had already been 
laid aside. 

“What's mine I keep,” he said. ‘You 
been bothering my woman again.” 

From every side came the interwoven 
sou.id of the blizzard—the rasp of driven 
ice through the harsh grass, the age 
complaint of the building as the gaie 
swayed it, the tiny shocks, indistinguish- 
able separately but nevertheless perceived, 
as tumbleweeds and other storm drift 
glanced off the battens; with through it 
all, like a cord threading a necklace of 
clashing beads, the prolix falsetto wail of 
the wind. 

Merlin smiled down at Diana, who had 
seized his arm restrainingly. 

He could not have become angry if he 
had tried. 

“We are married, Peter,’’ Diana said. 

“Diana is my wife,” Merlin told him. 

“You lie, both of you! Who married 
you? When?” 

“We were married in this schoolhouse 


“By a clergyman,” said Diana—‘‘the 
Reverend Doctor Milholland, my own 
pastor in Chicago. I asked him and he 
came. He was near us and he came.” 

“We had witnesses—in the sight of 


“You lie!” repeated Pete. “I’m mar- 
ried to her myself. Take off your coat.” 

“No, Merlin! Please, Merlin!” 

Merlin spoke to na reassuringly. 
Pete Kluck was still peoene for battle, 
but the Kincaider paid no attention to him. 

“Don’t worry, dearest,” he said. “A 
man can’t fight to see who shall possess his 
own wife, but he can fight to protect her, 
Nothing will ha to either of us.” 

Then, still talking soothingly, he led her 
to the front of the room and seated her. 
She was to be his own brave wife; he knew 
what he was doing; he had a plan; she 
was to leave it all to him. 

The true art of self-defense is not the art 
of boxing with gloves: it is the art of fist 
fighting. hen a man is attacked his 
assailant does not tender him a pair of 
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five-ounce boxing gloves with which to de- 
fend himself. His defense of necessity is 
with the bare knuckles. 

Fist fighting has its own style and its own 

roblems, a blow struck with the bare fist 
2 patton in - om ae sere try 

hrough a glove. love fighting the most 
d single blow is the dull, heavy crash 
that behind it the entire weight of the 
body. In fist figh it is the sharp, quick, 
chopping blow that does the damage, cut- 
ting open a or lip or inflicting upon 
the body an aching bruise. The slugging 
blow is almost as hard upon the slugger as 
upon his opponent, being apt to shatter 
the knuckles or injure the forearm unless 
delivered with both good luck and skill. 

Had Pete Kluck even a slight 
knowl of boxing he would not have 
allowed Merlin to stand between him and 
the window, and he would not have threat- 
ened him with so many kinds of quick 
death. 

“YT’'m going to strip you into red shoe 
strings!’’ he shouted hoarsely. “I’m going 
to punch out your eyes and break your 
teeth and bash in your nose! I’m going to 
make you think you’re boiled beef and I’m 
a meat chopper! I’m going to break u 
your bones into little pieces of slate pencil 
and then sell you in cans! I’m a fe 
skin you and salt down your hide en 
I get through with you you'll think you are 
mince pie without the raisins! When I get 
through with you ——” 

But he couldn’t think of any further 

nalties on the spur of the moment, and 

is voice trailed off once more into wise 
man’s English. 

Merlin awaited him watchfully, left foot 
forward, face turned slightly to the right, 
right arm held at guard to protect heart 
and stomach. He guessed from what he 
had seen that the big cowman was depend- 
ing on his size and strength rather then on 
his skill, but he could not afford to take his 
ignorance for granted. 

The attack was made almost con- 
temptuously. Pete strode forward with 
the self-confidence of an armored car, and 
when he was near enough cut loose with a 
flail-like blow directed at the face. This 
Merlin blocked, and almost with the same 
movement he countered with a stinging 
jab to the mouth. The counter blow was 
followed by left and right jabs in such quick 
succession that both had landed before Pete 
had recovered his balance. 

The blows seemed to anger the larger 
man. With a bellow of rage he aimed a 
wide swing at Merlin’s jaw. This would 
have done vast damage had it landed, but 
oy the time the huge fist arrived where 

erlin’s head had been the head was no 
longer there. The cost to Pete was a 
savage blow in the stomach, followed by a 
left jab to the eye. He followed with an- 
other swing, which Merlin stepped inside 
of and countered with a left to the body fol- 
lowed by a right and left hook to the jaw. 

After that Pete became more careful of 
his rushes. He had not as yet landed any 
of his leads, and had received from Merlin 

unishment that was beginning to be felt. 

is care, however, did not prevent his re- 
ceiving another sharp jab over his swelling 
right eye when he attempted a straight 
left, nor a second jab into its mate while he 
was recovering. 

‘Merlin now n taking the lead. He 
knew that he could not hope to strike Pete 
hard oe to daze him except at the cost 
of broken knuckles; the man was too 
and too heavy of bone. He did not try 
therefore to land slugging blows from the 
shoulder. Instead he began upon a sys- 


tematic series of slashing cuts directed at 
the face. 

At the same time he began talking to 
him. Pete’s hoarse threats at the begin- 
ning of the fight indicated that he thought 
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he could frighten an opponent, and that 
indicated that he himself could be fright- 
ened by the threats of an opponent, for men 
usually adopt tactics against others that 
would be effective used against them- 
selves. 

“Now I am going to hit you on the nose,” 
Merlin would say: and a moment later he 
would land the blow. Or he would say, 
“Full in the mouth this time, Fete,”,and 
that blow would land in spite of all the 
cowman could do. 

After a little the prophecies began to have 
their-effect. Pete began to lose his courage. 
Then he would vary his attack. Instead 
of talking to Pete he would remain silent, 
at the same time raining jabs and hooks 
upon his face and stomach alternately until 
the man grew ng Or he would talk to 
him after the blow instead of before 
striking. 

“T had to pull that one,” he would say. 
“T’m not trying to get you; I’m trying to 
save you until I can whip you proper. 
Wake up! Make it interesting!” 

But not even a good boxer can hope to 
land all his own blows and receive none in 
return. Pete’s face by now was puffed and 
discolored; his eyes were all but closed; 
his lips were cut; his nose resembled an 
alligator = His muscles, however, were 
still capable. One of his swings, directed at 
random, brushed past Merlin’s guard and 
left in its track such a multitude of variable 
_ that the Kincaider thought he was 

one. 

He recovered himself —Pete did not know 
how to use his advantage—but for some 
time he felt anything but happy. After that 
he was more watchful. 

The end came unexpectedly soon after 
he had begun another whittling attack 
upon Pete’s throbbing eyes, mouth and 
nose. 

“T give up!” cried the big cowman. “I 
got enough! You can have her!” 

Merlin’s reply was three chopping jabs. 

“T haven't got enough,” he said. “ No- 
where near enough!’’ 

It was then that Pete’s coment com- 

letely failed him. Suddenly he lowered 
bis head and covered his face witl: his arms. 

“TI give in, I tell you! Drop it! I got 
enough!” 

“How much will ~ pay me?” 

“What you want? I won’t give you no 
money.” 

“TI want your spare blankets to protect 
my wife on the way to our home.” 

“You can have them all.” 

“And I want you along in your car as 
far as my barn, so that if anything goes 
wrong with mine my wife will not suffer. 
She’s not dressed for this weather.” 

“T’ll drive past your place trailing you.” 

“We'll start at once,” said Merlin. 


Sam ended his story at that point; but 
no story is — while questions re- 
main unanswered. 

“Did he get her through?” asked Mc- 


eever. 

“He did. They almost went under, what 
with the detours they had to make, and 
the rough going and the cold, but Pete’s 
blankets turned the trick.” 

“Were they married over?” 

“On the day after the blizzard died 
down. I was a witness to that part of it. 
They told the preacher just what they had 
done, and he said that their sacred agree- 
ment in the face of death before witnesses 
and before God made them legally married 
in this state. Pete Kluck was witness 
enough. The shadow clergyman had al- 
ready married them, but he would gladly 
marry them over.” 

“Anyhow,” said Simon Brule, “they 
were married by a minister in the same 


“If you look at it that way,” said Sam. 
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Lamous White Sox catcher 
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There is Wilson Equipment 
for Every Sport 


HA the game is the equipment. You notice that the expert 
players in every sport demand and insist upon only the best. 
Science, skill and resources are required to make sport equipment of 
the right kind. All Wilson sporting goods are designed by experts 
who excel in their particular field of sport; our factories are superin- | 
tended by men thoroughly qualified in the building of Wilson Standard | 
Athletic Equipment. Everything offered under the Thos. E. Wilson 
Company label is guaranteed. Ask your dealer for any of the things 
shown on this page. If he hasn't them, write us and we will give you 
dealer’s name in your locality. 








Wilson Baseball Rule and Record book for 1921 sent postpaid upon 
receipt of roc in stamps. Address, 701-709 N. Sangamon St., Chicago 
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Chicago 


Dealers: We have an attractive proposition for you. Write today. 
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WILSON 
“Super-Stroke” 
A championship 
racket built for 
smashing play 


The sew WILSON 
“Success” Golf Ball 
Standard and ‘Official’ 
(1.62) A distance-gener 





WILSON 
Official League 
WILSON Baseball Reg Sehelk Medel 
Special Bat Aéro Center. The anener Ss See 
Professional model mitt 


Used by leading 
batsmen 


"C hick’’ Evans’ Golf Book : 
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LSO 
Official Tennis Ball 
A ball of resilience and 
endurance. 












Send for “‘ Tennis for the Beginner,” by Maurice 
RB. McLoughlin, containing oficial rules of Ten 
nis.‘ Postpaid on receipt of 10 cents in stamps 


Famous lodestructo 
Caddy Bag 
True to its name—inde 
structible 


























WILSON : 
“Underspin™ river and Brassie 
Minimizes “‘ slicing" and increases distance 






WILSON 
Catcher's Mask 














lively ball which 
holds its shape 
Guaranteed two 
full games 


Made of special selected 
high~st quality calfskin, sof; 
and pliable 
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Just Out! 


hein Story of an American Golfer.” The joyou bd |= 
iderful story of the sporting battle of the greatest of ¥ he 
all American golfers, from caddie to champion 4 
With two splendid chapters of golf ir i 
tions and scoresof action pictures. Price 
$3.50 net. At all book sellers’, 
porting goods dealers of 
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Snow-white! 


, , Y HITE — fluffy—like new-fallen snow. 
Big-grained. Whole-grained. Meaty 
and full of flavor. That’s what a dish of 

Comet Rice is like. Carefully selected, uncoated 
white rice — free from blemishes and impurities. 


Packed tight and kept right—safe from dust and 


Ever taste WHOLE 
rice? Try Comet Natu 


dirt — in this package with the slanting red band. re an Pal 
Remember the package. Remember to ask for one mended by physicians 
at your grocer’s. All good grocers keep Comet Rice. 
Ever taste Rice Savory? Or Rajah Pilaf? Or 
Rice with Curried Shrimps? Send for our free Seaboard Rice-Milling Company 


booklet of delicious Comet Rice Recipes. Galveston and New York 
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(Continued from Page 27) 


had retired, frankly yawning in my face 
with fatigue as she said g night, I re- 
member sitting on hour after hour till dawn, 
sifting the odds and ends she had let fall 

fore me, and selecting from them details 
that struck me as significant in the history 
of my unknown son—details that threw, or 
seemed to me to throw, even the feeblest 
ray on his temperament, his character, and 
hence on his probable destiny. 

It was my purpose to motor down to 
Belcher’s Casino, near Trenton, starting at 
once after an early breakfast. From that 
environment, I felt, Bela could not be 
rescued too soon. During the trip down, 
after a bath and hot coffee, when my head 
would, I hoped, be clearer, I meant to form 
some definite plan of approach to this sin- 
gular boy of mine. From Laurestine I had 
gained an impression, a strong one, that it 
would not be to win his confidence. 
And then, too, there was the annoying 
problem of the drug-crazed Anton which 
must equally be met and solved. It was 
obvious that a man in his condition, as de- 
scribed by Laurestine, could not simply be 
abandoned to his fate: it was further ob- 
vious that, whatever steps were taken for 
his relief, he must be kept in ignorance of 
my identity and of the whereabouts of 
Laurestine. The ening day was likely 
to prove emotionally tense, a series of 
agitating crises, and in advance of it I was 
conscious of a somewhat painful degree of 
physical and nervous austion. This 
would not do. I decided that the shock 
of a cold plunge—a form of stimulus for- 
bidden me—would be more than worth the 
very slight risk of it. It would give me just 
the sharp, clarifying reaction my system 
or ks 

at it gave me was two gasping wee 
in bed, on a light diet of digitalis and 
strychnine, and another two or three 
weeks there of what seemed to me inter- 
minable lassitude. Li Po, sketchily aided 
now and then by Laurestine, took care of 
me, and under the prompting of an efficient 
heart specialist—who understood the heart 
of man as a complicated pump, and also as 
a more complica passion—they both 
lied to me, day in, day out; that is, they 
told me I was not going to die—whic 
they did not believe. The fact that I did 
not die does not alter the subjective false- 
ness of their assertions. 

During that first fortnight of my illness, 
then, I was in no state to direct either my 
own affairs or the activities of others; but 
when I had definitely rallied, my distress 
over my failure to rescue Bela from Belcher’s 
joint and the vagaries of his supposed 
father grew intolerable. 

“Surely “‘ I demanded of Laurestine, 
“you’ve seen him—communicated with 
him, at least.” 

‘She shook her head. “No, Alfred. I’ve 
beer, so worried about you, night and day. 
I’ve had no thoughts for anything else. 
And I'd no idea what you had in mind—as 
to me, I mean—or Bela. I didn’t even 
know whether you had decided to—let me 
stay.” 

I groaned with feeble impatience. 

" course you’re to stay—and Bela 
must join us! Bring Li Po to me at once. 
I'll explain to you both how you must act 
for me.” 

“But the doctor says, Alfred ——** 

“Oh, damn him! Do you think I can lie 
here worrying like this and live through 
another eget I want to see Bela, do you 
hear me! I want him brought to me ——” 

“Yes, yes,” she said hastily, interrupting 
me and laying her fingers an instant on my 
lips, “I understand now—and you mustn’t 
excite yourself, Alfred. There’s no need for 
it. Please leave everything to Li Po and 
me. We'll see somehow that Bela comes on 
just as soon as it can possibly be arranged.” 


“é To-day? ” 
“Perhaps. Or—to-morrow. The doctor 
may think best to———_ Oh, please, Alfred, 


don’t begin again! ‘Li Po’s so clever. I’m 
sure he can run down'and get in touch with 
Bela, without letting Belcher or Anton 
know where lam. Den’t you see, Alfred— 
I’m horribly afraid of Anton. He might 
kill me if he knew ——”’ : 

A drug-crazed man—yes, it was a pocsi- 
bility that I, too, feared. “Well,” I said, 
“please bring me Li Po, Laurestine. He'll 
need little more than a hint} he was born 
subtle and diplomatic. He’ll know what to 
do. And I promise you not to grow excited 
again.” 





Li Po slipped down that afternoon to 
Trenton, making his way thence to 
Belcher’s Casino; and there he discovered 
two things: Anton Hrdlika, the crazy 
fiddler, was dead and buried; Bela Hrdlika, 
the son, his father’s fiddle under his arm, 
had ste out from the door and van- 
ished. 
of an idea what had of him; no one 
cared. And secretly Li Po was delighted, 
as I later discerned to my amazement, that 
these things were so. For Li Po, though I 
knew it not, was beginning with Oriental 
thoroughness and caution to mature cer- 
tain hidden purposes not wholly consistent 
with his hitherto unqualified devotion to 
me. 

Yet to tk's hour I am not certain Li Po 
would have pursued these pur if he 
had a them disloyal. Quite possibly 
he may have felt that Laurestine sooner 
or later must prove a disturbing force in 
my life, and —— However, this is not the 

lace for these vain speculations. Brush 
in hand, I have a feeling for design; but 
pen in hand, I am helpless, merely flounder- 
ing about—as you, dear Miss Miniter, will 
be the first to perceive and tell me! 


xIv 


Neer I have passed well beyond 
the incidents called back by Remorse 
for — discomfort throughout the inter- 
minable nig that followed on my first 
meeting with Bela. With the period of 
somet' over two months separating the 
trip of Li Po to Belcher’s joint and my 
arrival at Mrs. Kingery’s, Remorse—I am 
happy to feel, for once—has nothing to do. 

or ten days or more Laurestine, Li Po 
and the doctor answered all my inquiries 
as to Bela with firm evasions. By indirect 
statement I was led to believe that he 
hovered somewhere in the offing and would 
appear just as soon as the doctor pe os 
me strong enough for the excitement of his 
coming. Laurestine had taken the doctor 
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into her confidence, giving him, I judge, a | 
sternly edited and highly sentimentalized | 


account of our family history. This ac- 
count had stirred all his latent romantic 
sympathies and he had promised Laures- 
tine to do everything in his power to help 
her find Bela. On his advice a private 
detective was engaged—by Li Po, always 


discreet and only too eager to be of serv- | 


ice—but up to the time I rose from my 
bed and demanded a final explanation he 
had accomplished nothing. 

It was then thought best to give me the 
facts and risk my reaction to them. My 
first reaction was chiefly temper, that I had 
been kept in ignorance so long, wasting 
precious moments. My second was to dis- 
miss the peeiee detective and take charge 
myself of the search for Bela. Why, I in- 
sisted, had not the straight course been 
steered of advertising for information? If 
Bela had not changed his name—and why 
should he?—and if nothing sinister had 
happened to him—which was unlikely— 
persistent advertising in the morning and 
evening papers of New York, Philadelphia, 
Boston and Chicago would almost certainly 
bring results. This course, I was then in- 
formed by Li Po, he had personally for- 
bidden to the detective, fearing the whole 


, affair might become unpleasantly noto- 


rious. I rebuked him for his foliy, so little 
characteristic, pointing out that it was un- 
necessary to advertise in my name, but 
that personally I now preferred to do so, 
since the important thing was to find Bela 
at once. I was not ashamed, I added, 
of having a legitimate son; I was onl 
ashamed of having neglected him, even if 
through ignorance, for so many years. 

It was then that Laurestine drew me 
aside and told me that before I began to 
advertise openly for Bela she had a little 
confession to make; she didn’t know quite 
what to think herself, but it was possible it 
might affect my decision. While dropping 
these hints she avoided my eyes; her 
manner puzzled and troubled me. I dis- 
missed Li Po and turned back to her with a 
sense of irritation. It exasperated me that 
the whims and childish mistakes of this 
futile woman should now once more in- 
trude themselves upon me and alter, 
whether I would or no, the pattern of my 
thoughts and desires—of my life. 

“See here, Laurestine,” I said crossly, 
“is there to be no end to your peculiar 
revelations? 

(Centinued on Page €7) 
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The Doors on your Garage 


OMPLETE hardware door sets for garages of all sizes, shapes 

A and designs are among the recent developments of the McKinney 

Manufacturing Company. Garage doors hung with these sets are 

easy to operate, offer greater protection and assure an entrance that 
adds dignity and charm to the whole structure. 


These garage sets have a remarkably wide range of usefulness em 
bracing the swinging, sliding-folding and “around the corner” types 
of doors. Doors hung with the sliding-folding set fold smoothly out 
of the way into the garage. ‘Around the corner’ hung doors, used 
where space is comparatively limited, slide along the inside wall. 
without sagging or etick- 
All these sets, including detailed drawings and directions, are 


McKinney-hung doors close weathertight 
y 

ing. 
packed complete in wooden boxes. 


McKinney Garage Door Sets have been given the same careful 
attention that is responsible for the worth and work of McKinney 
Hinges and Butts. The McKinney Manufacturing Company lias been 
identified with the development of builders’ hardware for fifty years. 


McKinney-hung garage doors are pictured and explained in book 
form. In this book you will see how easily these sets are installed and 
how their use makes better looking, stronger and more protective 
doors possible. See how these McKinney sets can improve your 
present garage entrance, or if you are planning a new garage, find out 
how they will simplify construction and lower building costs. This 
book and a pamphlet on proper hinge selections will be forwarded 
upon request. 


McKINNEY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Pittsburgh 


Western Ojdice, State-Lake Bldg., Chicago 


MCKINNEY 
Hinges and Butts 


Also manufacturers of garage and farm building 
door-hardware, furniture hardware and McKinney One-Man Trucks 


b xport Represent ation 


These McKinney One-Man Trucks ciminate the need of extra helpers and cul trucking costs in half 
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Dependable 
as Your Watch 


HEN you've got a good watch, you don’t need to look 
at half a dozen clocks to know what time it is. 

When you’ve standardized your business printing on 
Hammermill Bond, you don’t need to look at a lot of paper 
samples whenever you give your printer an order for forms or 
letterheads. 

Your watch is reliable because it was made by a watch-maker 
who knows watch-making. Hammermill Bond is reliable be- 
cause it is made by paper-makers who know paper-making. 
Good watch-making means absolute uniformity of product— 
so does the making of good paper. 

Ask your printer to use Hammermill Bond for all your office 
stationery—let him suggest the proper weight, finish, color for 
each order, and he’ll give you satisfaction on every job. 

You’ll save money, too, for Hammermill Bond is the lowest- 
priced standard bond paper on the market. Supplied by good 
printers everywhere, distributed by 108 leading paper merchants 
in the United States and Canada, Hammermill is the one paper 
which combines quality, price and distribution so as to make 
standardization feasible. 


HAMMEKMILL PAPER COMPANY, Enrig, Pa. 


Look for this watermark — it is our word of honor to the public 
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Warre for free portfolio of 
specimen forms, showing Ham- 
mermill’s various finishes and 
its twelve colors besides white, 
which enable- you to give color- 
classification to your forms 
and letterheads—the “Signal 
System” of business. 
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(Continued from Page 65) 
of it and see exactly where we stand? Why 
should there be any further mysteries be- 
tween us?” 

_ She pouted a little, looking very charm- 
ing as she did so. I had told her to outfit 
herself with whatever she needed, and dur- 
ing my illness she had taken every advan- 
tage of the suggestion. Her instinctive 
flair for the becoming kept her on the side 
of simplicity: she could hardly have made 
her selecticns with a finer tact or with 
higher confidence in the lining of my purse. 
The foulard morning dress she then wore 
matched and so deepened her night-blue 
eyes; a favorite trick of hers, which only 
a disillusioned husband could find too ob- 
vious to be entirely successful. Rightly 
clothed again, one felt that an inner peace 
had descended upon her. Even her pout 
was moderated to the merest passing hint 
of dissatisfaction. 

“My dear Alfred,”’ she answered me, 
“you know all there is to know—except 
this one littie thing. But it’s not very easy 
to tell you about it. I don’t believe it really 
matters—or will matter, now! Bela,” she 
added after the slightest pause, “is a queer, 
intense boy. Poor Anton simply adored 
him, and was very jealous of his devotion 
to me. You've no idea how Bela worships 
me. I’m sure I can’t imagine why. But 
it’s really for his sake I left Anton—came 
back to you. eis eens i Alfred, I had to 
find out first how it would all go; I couldn’t 
confide my plans to Bela. And I’m afraid 
he has a very false impression about you— 
about the way you once treated me; I’m 
afraid he hates the very thought of you.” 

“What's that!’ I cried. * y, you've 
said in so many words that he knows noth- 
ing of me—not even that I exist!” 

“Have I, Alfred? But he does know— 
only, not properly; not as he should. 
That’s what I’m trying to tell you.” She 
peused. “It wouldn’t do for you, Alfred, 
to make yourself known to him—unless I 
had seen him, talked to him, first.” 

“Why not, please?” 

“It wouldn't be safe.” 

She said it quietly. I stared at her. I 
repeated her words. 

“It wouldn’t be safe?” 

“It might not be. You can’t tell with 
Bela. .So much depends on whether or not 
he’s been playing ce 

“Playing?” I babbled at her, for the 
words seemed meaningless. 

“Yes. Playing Anton’s violin. It has 
the strangest effect on Bela—terrifying, 


really.” 

“Wait!” I struck in. “Be silent! Now 
answer my questions truthfully as I ask 
them, will you?” 

“Of course, Alfred,” she pouted—“if 
you'll not be cross with me. I don’t want 
anything awful to happen—now.” 

f you will take a highly strung, impres- 
sionable child and bring it up in the way it 
should not go, you can achieve the most 
astounding results; that, chiefly, is what I 
learned during my second painstakingly 

olite and patient cross-examination of 
urestine. 

Bela had had snatches of schooling here 
and there, but mostly what he knew he had 
a ge up for himself, and a deal that he 

ad picked up from Laurestine and his sup- 
posed father was such stuff as nightmares 
are made of. He was a beautiful baby; an 
extraordinarily beautiful little boy; and al- 
most from the first this seems, by some 
twist of self-deception, to have flattered 
Anton’s grotesque vanity. He seems to 
have delighted in posing as Bela’s father; 
seems indeed before long to have persuaded 
himself that he was Bela’s father. Laures- 
tine says that even in private, between 
themselves, he would not tolerate any 
reference to Bela’s true paternity. And he 
grew increasingly jealous of Bela’s devo- 
tion to Laurestine; indeed a sort of ran- 
corous contest for Bela’s affection seems 
early to have started into being. I gath- 
ered from Laurestine that Bela was natu- 
= a quiet child, living so constantly in a 
world of his own imaginings that he was 
not self-assertive and gave very little 
trouble. 

When Bela was only five Anton began 
teaching him to play on a little fiddle he 
had had specially made for him. i the 
time he was ten Anton openly predicted 
started talking of ree Med le 

a grand con 
Bela in another year or so, over there in 
America. Father and son! It would be a 
novelty. It would mean riches and fame. 

But Laurestine says she knew nothin 
would come of it. Anton was fuddled wit 








absinth most of the time; and Bela, who 
stole every hour he could from practice to 
cover sheets of Boag! with naively original 
designs, had dy confided to her a 
stran impression that had somehow 
found entry into his lonely little hea {. 

“T know why papa drinks too much and 
is hateful to you,” so he told her; “it’s 
because he has given up painting for music. 
Music’s bad for people. I think God made 
painting and the devil made music. I do.” 

Shortly after this Anton bought his last 
violin from the widow of the chef d’orchestre 
at Trouville, giving his old one to Bela. 
And from that day on the fortunes of the 
Hrdlika ménage steadily declined. A year 
or so later, at Bordeaux, they had reached 
avery low ebb. There was a sudden flight 
from debts and disaster to America, the 
land of innings-over. But Anton 
co could not leave his destiny behind 

im. 

Small need to trace in detail the Amer- 
ican misadventures of the Hrdlika ménage. 
But I was able to discern at last why 
Laurestine had not sooner fled from Anton; 
why she now felt uncomfortable over possi- 
bilities latent in my attempt to find Bela 
and make — known to him; and the 
meaning of her reference to the sinister 
effect on him of playing Anton’s violin. 

She had not fled from Anton, taking Bela 
with her, as she had long since desired to 
do, because Anton, suspecting this, had 
told her, with a crazy intensity carrying its 
own conviction, that any attempt on her 

art to remove Bela from him could have 

ut one result—her death, Bela’s, and his 
own. He would follow and find them, no 
matter where or when; and this Laurestine 
pre sym gf believed. In the old days she 
might not have taken his melodrama se- 
riously; now she took it seriously. All the 
difference lay in one word—“ cocaine.” 

Life thus became a dull torture to her, 
shadowed by fear; and by a curious trans- 
ference, since she had neither the will nor 
courage to strike at Anton, a living, evil 
presence, she began to seek mental relief 
in putting the blame for all her misfortunes 
on one who had become for her tittle more 
than a wraith. I, certainly, could not harm 
her, so she took to hating and striking out 
at me, Bela finding her one day in tears, 
she confessed to him on a sudden impulse 
that she was not suarried to Anton; she 
was a wicked, wretched woman—the most 
miserable in the world. But it wasn’t her 
fault. She had been treated like a dog by a 
husband who was a monster! By false pre- 
tenses he had induced her, a mere child, to 
marry him; he had tired of her in a few 
weeks and cast her forth penniless to starve, 
and so on. But even then, fearful of An- 
ton’s jealous rage, she dared not tell Bela 
he was that inhuman monster’s son; nor 
did she mention the monster’s name. 

The effect of these revelations on a sensi- 
tive boy, already depressed and over- 
strained by his sordid contacts with life, 
could only be devastating. 

Anton, his supposed father, had always 
treated Bela with extravagant kindness 
varied by brief spasms of cruelty. Bela, 
moreover, was an artist by instinct, and 
even as a2 little fellow his whole bein 
responded to the occasional flashes o 
zesthetic power Anton’s disintegrating na- 
ture put forth. He could not love Anton, 
but he could not be indifferent to him; and 
gradually, to account for all this, he con- 
vinced himself that Anton was a good and 

eat man into whom an authentic demon 

ad entered; and later on, as we know, the 
boy’s undisciplined imagination gave this 
evil spirit—or was it another even more 
terrible? —a specific home office within the 
polished belly of a specific fiddle. 

When, therefore, his mother told him of 
her past he felt an implacable hatred to- 
ward the nameless man who had wron 
her sweep h him. To revenge his 
mother on that villain became a romantic 
ice | a mission in life to be scrupulously 
fulfilled. Anton now, by _ comparison, 
seemed to him merely a pitiable being; he 
at least had received and sheltered y 
when that unspeakable one had driven her 
from him. Laurestine «mits that Bela's 
indignation was balm to her—she knows 
not why; admits she deliberately played 
upon it and heightened it. But in the end 
it frightened her; she was aware suddenly 
that she had gone too far. 

This was one night at Belcher’s joint 
when Anton was too ill or too cantankerous 
to play. “T’ll play for them,” said Bela. 
He went into dining room with Mile. 
a’ Aubigny, his mother. He paid no atten- 
tion to murmurs of disappointment from 
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frequenters of the casino. He stood up, tall, 
straight, pale, and tucked his father’s 
fiddle—that demonic fiddle—beneath his 
chin. Laurestine did not know until the 
first notes sounded that he had discarded 
his own and helped himself to Anton's 
violin; then she knew. She had never 
heard Bela play as he played that night. 
The boy, in spite of Anton’s teaching and 
earlier predictions, had never become a 
really good performer; he had a fairly 
sound technic and a true ear, but he lacked 
fire, seg nag heart was not in it; 
or never had n until now. But that 
night the strings vibrated with sinister pas- 
sion; and when Laurestine, startled, looked 
round at Beia, she saw a face distorted, 
stiffened to a white mask of rage. 

The diners at Belcher’s joint were not 
pleased by this performance; there was 
something in it they did not understand— 
that rubbed them the wrong way. It was 
an intense improvisation, and so far like 
one of the crazy fiddler’s; but, unlike his, 
it was not surcharged with sensuality; it 
was intense, but somber and austere. The 
spyinans at its conclusion was perfunctory. 
Bela bowed curtly and offering his arm to 
Mlle. d’Aubigny withdrew. Erotic jazz, b 
the four depressed colored ge’men, followed, 
to the diners’ effervescent relief. 

Bud Belcher waiting in the performers’ 
anteroom was wheezily sarcastic and pro- 
fane; told Bela never to go in there and 
play again; he was a joke. It is doubtful 
if Bela so much as heard him. He followed 
his mother upstairs, then drew her aside 
into his partitioned cubicle. 

“Lally,” he said, drawing a dry tongue 
over chalk-dry lips, “‘what’s his name and 
where is he—that man?” 

“But, Bela dear, what's come over you? 
Your eyes! Why do you want to know?” 

pc must know.” 


“You know why, L liy. A man like that 


has no right to live. 





She saw he meant it; his strange improv- ¢ 
isation had meant just that—a dedication | 
to revenge. She was terrified. He pleaded | 
with her; he commanded; for the first | 


time in his life he was short and harslf | 


with her. But terror gave her will to with- 
stand him. She had gone too far; the boy 
was dangerously overw ht. Already she 
had had more than enough of this sort of 
thing from life. 

She would not give him the name of the 
man she had so casually tavgat him to 
hate. She warned Antex not to tell him; 
and Anton, thinking »ne had revealed to 
Bela his true paterrity, struck her. She 
did not resent the Liow; she begged him to 
listen to her; shz explained what she had 
done, and her praent fear. Anton called 
her every foul ::ame in his polyglot vocabu- 
lary. This “idn’t concern her; she had 


heard ther a:' before; and now at least 
she felt sefe »2.in. She knew that Anton, 
too, wou. | 


nb. 
But she ¢.':. ¢ sleep that night. What e 
fool she’d been these past years! A new 
ath toward freedom opened—shimmered. 
hy in heaven’s name had she never before 
considered that possibility? Alfred Elli- 
man was in America, was a successful 
painter; she had lately read his name in the 
apers many times. Perhaps—perhaps if 
- knew that Bela was indeed his son —— 
than a week later she had tiptoed, 
one hour before dawn, from Bud Belcher’s 
joint. 


My basic problem, it was now clear, was 
far other than I had supposed. [ must still 
find Bela, but in a different way, and finally 
in a different sense. I must find him and 
teach him to care for me, trust me, before 
revealing my identity. {[ must first teach 
him to find whatever little there was of 
good in me, if I were ever truly to find 
my son. 

I placed the following inconspicuous ad- 
vertisement in two morning and two eve- 
ning papers: 


“Present address of Bela Hrdlika de- 
sees Answer, P. 0. Box ——, r 


This was tentative, merely. My thought 
was that if this advertisement should beseen 
by Bela himself he would interpret the ini- 
tials ‘‘B. B.” as those of Bud Belcher; and 
before loosing this ballon d’essai I had taken 
a room in Trenton for a week, had hired the 
necessary pos ce box, and had intro- 
duced myself under a false name, as a 
ayes: to Bud Belcher, that ungenial 

an. My explanaticn to him was no 
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NEVER-FAIL 


Timer Unit for Fords 


5 OL will 


double the life 


of a timer sheli 


because this little brush 
makes pitted worn sheils 
run like new: 


The Never-fail Timer Unit takes 
the “jump” out of Fords by con- 
stant contact, In spite of rough 
roads or pitted shells, its direct 
thrust keeps the roller always on 
the track, insuring a fat, hot 
spark all the time. 

All wearing parts of the Never-fail 
Timer Unit are made of hardened 
steel. It is guaranteed to give 
satisfaction, or your fifty cents 
will be refunded. 


You can have good 
carburation always 


—more power—easy starting— 
smooth running—smooth and 
quick acceleration —freedom from 
carburetor troubles—rea/ gas 
economy--by installing a high- 
vacuum Never-fail Carburetor. 
It's a big investment in Ford com- 
fort and economy—the sturdy, 
ten-dollar, absolutely guaranteed 


NEVER-FAIL 
Carburetor for Fords 


Fiad out for your- 
self what the 
Never-fail Timer 
Unit and Never- 
fail Carburetor 
will do for your 
Ford. seg ml 
dealer for ¢ ° 
If kedoesn't stock 
them, eo oat ac: 
cept a substitute, 
but send us fifty 
cents for the 
Timer U 


$10 


Carburetor, with your dealef’s mame, and we'll 
them post paix 


Dealers and Jobbers: Stock these 
mow for the spring buying season. 
today for prices. 
Never-fail Carburetor Compaay 
200 Jackson Ave. 


Lonz Island City, N. Y. 


oducts 
vite us 








The Grarenter: 
The Never-faii 
Timer Usit and 
Nevertall Carbure- 
tor are guaranteed 
to give satisfaction, 
or monty will be re- 
funded, at any time 
withia © daye of 
purchase. 
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Certain-teed Oilcloth is « neat 
and sanitary covering for 
kitchen tables and shelves. 
It is made plain white and in 
attractive patterns. It is very 
durable. Certain-teed Flat 
Wall Paint is excellent for 
use in the kitchen It is endur- 


oy sim sttaniter The Certain-teed Label Guides You 
To High Quality Products 


often dreary. 


"THE Certain-teed Label is a quality guarantee 

placed on a long line of products, including 
Paint, Enamel, Varnish, Roofing, Asphalt 
Shingles, Linoleum, Floortex, Oilcloth and 
many others. 
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incaltont rdevaren provi The quality is guarded by the exercise of strict 
, durable, ™ 4% 
rca dodalans The supervision over every process from the pur- 
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Scdeaen chase of raw materials to the final shipping of 


ing and spark-proof. 
the finished product. 


This supervision protects the experienced and 
inexperienced buyer aljke. The label identifies 
these articles, which can be depended upon to 
redeem every promise made for them. 


Yet these products are not high priced. They 
are manufactured in tremendous volume and 
marketed through an extensive distr:buting and 
warehouse system, both of which tend to keep 
prices reasonable. 


Therefore while relying upon the Certain-teed 
Label for quality products, you find that it repre- 
sents economy as well. 


Certain-teed Products are sold by reliable 
dealers everywhere. 


Certain-teed Products Corporation 
General Offices, Saint Louis 
Offices and Warehouses in Principal Cities 


MAB Certain-teed Paints and Roof- 
ing are lly ad, Ai. 
for use in and about industrial 
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plants. They are always high- @ 
est quality and very reasonable 
in cost. r 
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Certain-teed Varnish Stain 
provides a hard, protective 
surface for your floors. It 
stains and varnishes in one 
operation, producing effects 
which resemble natural hard- 
wood. It is not affected by 
steam and may be was 

with soap and hot water. It 
does not turn white, scratch 
nor show heel marks. It is 
made to be walked upon. 


This room is also made more attractive and 
serviceable by the use of Certain-teed Snow 
White Enamel on the woodwork, and 
Certain-teed Flat Wall Paint on the walls. 
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One man rolls a Stuebing Lift Truck 
under a loaded platform, lifts it with 
an easy pull on ihe steoring lever, 
quickly moves if to any location, 
and lowers it safely to the floor 
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Stuebing Lift Truck Systems, with 
inexpensive loading platforms, are 
leading the trend away from ordi- 
nary factory trucks because they 
save the freqvent loadings and un- 
loadings which waste from 60% to 
80% of the trucker’s time. 


Stuebing Lift Trucks are built 
throughout of steel and fitted with 
large roller bearings. Made with 
capacities of from ¥ to 8 tons they 
will handle any product, work in any 
factory or warehouse, and speed up 
any production schedule. 


Stuebing Lift Trucks, in fleets of up 
to 175 units, are shop transporting 
greater tonnage at lower cost for 
International Harvester, Goodyear, 
Procter & Gamble, Bush Terminal, 
Cincinnati Milling Machine, and 
hundreds of other varied industries. 
They can do the same for you. 





THE STUEBING TRUCK COMPANY 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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(Continued from Page 67) 

truer than he deserved. I knew it would 
never do to rouse his suspicion that there 
was anythirg in my inquiry that might be 
turned to his own advantage. I was merely, 
I told him, trying to recover for a client 
a piece of unpaid-for property—namely, 
the violin on which the man calling him- 
self Hrdlika, since deceased, had played 
while a performer at Belcher’s Casino. I 
had learned through detectives that Hrd- 
lika’s son had carried this violin away with 
him; and so on. By a payment of fifty 
dollars I easily secured Bud’s promise to let 
me know if he should himself receive any 
word of Bela, or directly from him. It was 
fifty dollars wasted. 

'wo mornings later I unlocked my post- 
office box and found a pink envelope smell- 
ing vilely of some nameless sachet. I 
opened it and read: 


“Theys a feller works here for Nuxone 
Bela Hrdlika. If thats him your after I 
wisht to God you got sumthing on him. If 
theys any reward you believe me II] use it. 

“If your a gent yours in hopes to here 

“SapiE Hart.” 


Not being a gent I never replied to this 
letter, which was undated, but which had 
a curly monogram stamped in silver in its 
left upper corner, and a fancy heading also 
stamped in silver: 

“26 Fuchsia Street 

Oakdale Terrace, N. J.” 
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DID not immediately go down to Oak- 

dale Terrace. I went to a reputable 
agency, engaged a private detective, and 
sent him there in my stead with explicit 
instructions. He was merely to ascertain 
whether the Bela HrdlikaatOakdaleTerrace 
was a boy of eighteen who had formerly 
lived with his father, Anton Hrdlika, de- 
ceased, at Belcher’s Casino, near Trenton. 
If so, he was to find out where and under 
what conditions he was now living and if 
possible rent a room in the same house 
with him and stay in it for a week or two, 
giving it up suddenly. I should then be on 
hand to step into his shoes. 

Except that the detective, who pottered 
about the neighborhood meanwhile selling 
insurance, was delayed a week in gaining 
admission to Mrs. Kingery’s, this little 
ce worked perfectly. He lived with Mrs. 

ingery for perhaps ten days—and didn’t 
mina telling me he hated to leave there— 
then received the unexpected offer of a 
good position in Minneapolis; and I arrived 
at Oakdale Terrace just in time to fall heir 
to the room he vacated. My inquiry for 
rentable rooms at Mitchell’s drug store 
was, of course, a blind. I entered Mrs. 
Kingery’s domain fully informed in ad- 
vance as to its inmates and the generally 
delightful conditions prevailing. Not even 
a private detective could uncover a flaw 
in either the character or the cooking of 
Mrs. Kingery. 

My studio apartment I left in charge of 
Li Po and Laurestine, giving Li Po power 
of attorney to pay all bills from my bank 
account and attend in general to my not 
very complicated personal affairs. i had 
expiained to them what I hoped to accom- 

lish at Oakdale Terrace and had told them 

migkt be absent a month or more; natu- 
rally I should run into town from time to 
time and report progress. Through my 
doctor it was casually given out that I was 
to take a long rest in the country to re- 
cuperate from a recent severe breakdown 
in health. 

Laurestine said she thought my whole 
scheme suffisamment niais, but since I had 
set my heart on it she wouldn’t interfere. 
She would say, though, it would be far 
simpler for me to send her straight on to 
Bela; she was certain she could bring him 
home to me with an entirely changed mind, 
fully prepared to forgive the errors of my 
youth and to learn to like me and accept 
me as 2 possible father. This in no way 
altered my decision; and I found that Li 
Po—whose judgment in delicate situations 
I had learned to respect—considered my 
own plan the more promising. I put my 
car at his disposal and instructed him to do 
what he could to make things agreeable for 
his new mistress. 

Laurestine, I had noted, seemed for the 
present well content to be merely idle and 
at ease; if she was ever bored she gave no 
sign of it, and theshops and theaters seemed 
to furnish her with all the excitement she 


| craved. If she yearned tosee Bela again she 
had given me no very convincing sign of 


that either. 
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Thus the conditions for my venture were 
as satisfactory as possible, given the some- 
what disquieting circumstances involved. 

I had decided to pose at Mrs. Kingery’s 
as a not very successful author, which would 
enable me to spend as much time quietly 
in my room as I desired. It bothered me a 
little that a Miss Miniter, Mrs. Kingery’s 
star boarder, worked for a firm of New 
York publishers; but after all there are 
thousands of obscure authors who manage 
to make a living somehow by their pens, 
and of whom nobody has ever heard. I 
might even make good my disguise by ven- 
turing to ask her some day for a letter of 
introduction to the editor of the monthly 
magazine issued by her firm. That she 
might recognize and place me never even 
occurred to me. I’ve not had a photo- 
graph taken since leaving college, and the 
one likeness of me—Conrad Archer’s mar- 
velous sketch in red crayon—hangs in the 
Tate Gallery in London. 

But on the third evening after my arrival 
at Mrs. Kingery’s I was destined to receive 
a severe though passing shock. Bela, 
importuned by Kathleen, had remained 
downstairs after dinner to tell that not very 
attractive child a fairy story. I lingered 
with them, hoping to make some little ad- 
vance with Bela, who thus far—except for 
punctilious attention to rather un-American 
courtesies as between fellow guests—had 
pretty completely ignored me. But my 
attempt to join Bela and Kathleen was 
promptly foiled by Kingery Senior, who 
forced me into a corner, offered me a stogy, 
seated himself before me, hands on knees, 
and began a laboriously detailed account 
of English rule in Treland. He’s a per- 
sistent old trumpeting elephant, is Kingery. 
I saw I was done for, and made haste to 

lead an unfinished article and fly upward. 

he door of my room is just across the hall 
from Miss Miniter’s, which was standing 
ajar, and she called out to me as I reached 
for wy. doorknob. 

“Won't you come in a moment, Mr. 
Ellwood? I can offer you a cigarette. 
Please do.” 

Already I liked Miss Miniter; there was 
a quiet, unforced frankness about her that 
delighted me; she so obviously, yet so un- 
obtrusively, in this difficult world, stood on 
her‘own finely arched and daintily shod 
feet. I gladly obeyed her summons. 

“T left the door open to catch you,” she 
said as I entered, “‘but now I’ve done so, 
please close it. You see,” she continued, 
not rising, but holding out her cigarettes to 
me with a smile it would have been impos- 
sible for even a Casanova to misjudge, 
“T’ve a little confession to make. I happen 
to know who you really are, and I don’t 
care to live so near you under false pre- 
tenses.”’ 

“You know?” I stammered. 

“Unfortunately; since I see you'd rather 
I didn’t. But of course, as you’re here 
incog., it wasn’t difficult to guess that you’d 
rather I didn’t. But I can’t help it, can I, 
if I do?” 

Her eyes at once reassured me. “Not 
very well,’ I replied, more—though still 
not perfectly—at ease. 

“Please don’t think I’m asking an ex- 
planation,” she quickly added; “I’m simply 
making one. But Alfred Elliman’s rather 
a famous person, you know, to hope to 
submerge himself with entire success—even 
in Oakdale Terrace!” 

I had accepted a cigarette from her; now 
I lighted it, dawdling over the process, and 
thinking hard. Then I sank into the an- 
cient upholstered armchair which fronted 
her own ancient morris chair at a comfort- 
able angle. 

““Miss Miniter,” I said finally, “‘I should 
really like to tell you all about it and ask 
your advice.” 

“Better not,” she struck in promptly; 
“you might be sorry to-morrow. Men are 
so often too impulsive. Why not wait a few 
days and think it over? And I’d much 
rather,” she hurried on, “‘have you tell me 
something about Conrad Archer—that is, 
if you care to. You’ve been so close to 
him—and he’s so great a genius! Think of 
being the best friend of such a man! How 
I envy you!” 

The words rang true; and she could not 
more certainly have increased my admira- 
tion and respect for her. 

“Poor devil!” I burst forth. ‘‘ He’s eat- 
ing his heart out these days! There’s no 
better artillery officer in the British forces, 
but they won’t give him his head! He's 
slaving, day in, day out, to induce the 
British War Office to adopt the French 


(Continued on Page 73) 
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[can tell the “Trigle-Staed "Wallboard 
by this name’Cornell’on the edge 


ECAUSE I've constructed walls, ceilings and par- 

titions with about every brand of wallboard on 

the market —and checked the results three or four 

years later —I've now adopted the rule of picking out 

Cornell Wood Board for every. job. I find'that Cornell 
doesn't warp or buckle because it is “Triple-Sized.” 
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Every man and woman I've worked for admires 


Cornell's handsome “Oatmeal” finish. 


My painter friends say that Cornell's “Mill-Primed” 
surface takes a perfect spread of paint or calcimine 
without priming. So they always figure to paint a 
Cornell job for less. Leading lumber dealers everywhere 
supply Cornell Wood Board. 


Send for Sample and Booklet No. 25 


of Cornell Interiors 


CORNELL WOOD PRODUCTS COMPANY, General Offices, CHICAGO 
Water Power, Mills aad Timber Lands in Wisvoasin 




















Cornell comes in neat dustproof package: of 10 panels each protected 
by pecial “JUTE” wrapper ; 8 lengths from 6 to 16 fi., two widths 
“Cornell 32" for small -ooms, “Cornell 48°" for large rooms 
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| ‘Satisfactory for Every Factory - 


ACHINES and men must have Patented grooving binds each block 
a proper foundation in order to others for unit strength and unit 
to do their best work. wear, 






































The most delicate, intricate and Rolling loads glide easily over their 
important part of your plant equip- smooth top surface—and they endure 
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When men stand on hard, stone- Floors of Kreolite are particularly 
cold floors, they unconsciously lie alapted for use in machine shops, 
down on the job-—machines slow 


pe: Pegi pants Sahay ra foundries, warehouses, loading plat- 
~e I “Fix; ‘ forms, areaways, round-houses, paper 
Complete your plant with Kreolite _' mills, tanneries and stables. 
mad “ DA. 
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: Floors and increase the health and Our Factory Floor Engineers’ are 
oe le efficiency of your employees. ‘ ; 
be always at the disposal of industry. 
an Kreolite Floors put your men upon 
yr te be Our Service Division has given aid 
a proper foundation and your pro- ee : 
A : : to hundreds in solving floor prob- 
duction upon a better footing. 


lems without any obligation. 

They have the resilience of . . . 
in y, i Write for their services or 
Nature’s own flooring ma- 


; : for the Kreolite Floor Book. 
Tia li—w my Z > i . 
Le rial Ww ood ‘ The y are We make the famous Kreolite Lug 


practically noiseless and Wood Blocks for street pavements Address inquiries to Toledo, 
‘ lu t le ss and bridges. Write for literature. ( )ffic € 
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The Jennison-Wright Company, Toledo, Ohio 











Branches: Albany, Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia, St. Louis, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Detroit, 
Toronto and other principal! Cities 
Western Sales Dietributors— Western Wood Preserving Company, Spok , Washing 
British Distributors— Anglo-American Agency, 


Royal Liver Building, Liverpool, England 


Patented 
May 6, 1919 
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(Continued from Page 70) 
methods of range finding and shell distri- 
bution—but they simply won’t. I’d a 
letter from him two weeks back; God 
knows how it got by the censor, but it did. 
“We’re wasting half our shells,’ he groaned. 
I could hear him. ‘And those damned 
fools ———’ Oh, I beg your pardon!” 

“Why?” laughed Miss Miniter. “They 
are damned fools, aren’t they? Dogo on!” 

Two evenings later I crossed the hall and 
tapped at Miss Miniter’s door. 

“Now you're in for it,” I announced, 
“no matter how busy you are. I shall talk 
for hours probably. Are you ready?” 

“Shoot,” said Miss Miniter. 


xvi 


I HAD ry oo the extreme limit of my 
stay at Oakdale Terrace would be per- 
haps a month, but I had not been there two 
weeks before I realized that I was in for a 
longer period of exile. In the first place I 
was making little nrogmene with my at- 
tempts to overcome Bela’s curiously stub- 
born reserve. The boy was polite, but 
formal; and I was presently, by various 
subtleties of manner, made aware that he 
resented my intrusion into the happy fam- 
ily of the Kirigerys. In the second place— 
well, I can now see how far my decision to 
make haste slowly was due to the fact that 
I already much preferred living across the 
hal! from Miss Miniter to living in the same 
apartment with Laurestine. However, it 
was not until a full month had passed that 
I began to feel the disturbing connection 
between Bela’s reserve and my rapidly in- 
creasing interest in and admiration for 
Miss Miniter. 

Mrs. Kingery was the clear source of my 
enlightenment. I went to her one mid- 
morning to pay my weekly bill, and finding 
her alone in her kitchen i stopped to chat 
with her. 

“Mrs. Kingery,” I asked bluntly, “why 
doesn’t Bela like me? I’ve never been 
more strongly drawn to anyone, and it 
hurts me—it really does—not to be able to 
make friends with him.” 

**Poor lad!”’ was her enigmatic response. 

“Of course,”’ I persevered, “‘he’s had a 
mighty hard life for a sensitive, talented 
boy—what you and Miss Miniter have told 
me about him explains a good deal. Then, 
his work must be hopeless drudgery to 
him—a constant drain on his spirits. He 
worries about his mother, too, I suppose, alli 
the time?” 

“He does,” sighed Mrs. Kingery. 

“Naturally. It’s not difficult to under- 
stand his depression, and I marvel at the 
way he keeps it under. But it’s a terrible 
thing for a boy like that to consume all his 
own smoke. If I could only win his con- 
—e somehow—I’m sure I could help 

im.” 

“I’m sure,” echoed Mrs. Kingery. “But 
there’s more than all that to fe. Mr. Ell- 
wood—there’s more back of it all—there’s 
a thing I don’t understand—and there’s a 
thing I do.” She looked at me doubtfully 
a moment. “Maybe it’s not right for me 
to say it—but we’re all friends here I hope, 
thank God—we mean well by each other. 
Mr. Ellwood, the poor lad’s in love—sunk, 
he is—it’s the last straw for him, you 
might say—and not a word out of him! 
Aha, Mr. Ellwood, many’s the lad his age 
goes head over heels for a grown woman 
and plays the fool, and no harm done! The 
crazier they act the seonest mended! 
But Bela keeps his head, worse luck—and 
holds his tongue—why, I don’t know—but 
there’s a reason behind, God help him- 
and he’ll never be rid of it all with a black 
lump on his heart like a cobble. It’s what 
I say to Kingery and he after me, ‘If that 
lad don’t blow off steam one day, he’ll 
burst and die of it.’ ‘And he will, too,’ 
says Kingery.” 

“‘What makes you think he’s in love, 
Mrs. Kingery? I’ve been studying the bo 
for a month, and I’ve never suspected it.” 

" would you—you least of all?” 
she replied. “He'd be crucified first. Well 
he knows when you and Miss Miniter visit 
together. 

“That’s what stands between you and 
him, Mr. Ellwood—you asked and I’m 
telling you--though God help me, what 
Kingery’d say if he heard me— it’s not to be 
pictured—it is not, indeed! And thank 
you kindly for the money, Mr. Ellwood— 
I’m a lucky woman the way I’m paid 
prompt and regular—and so Kingery says 
night and morning, the poor man—for no- 
body works harder!” 

It was a gentle dismissal; but I made 
what my friend Pennington, the stage 
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director, calls, with artistic shudders, a false 
exit—that is, I halted in the doorway, then 
turned : 

“Mrs, Kingery,” I demanded, almost 
sharply, ‘‘does Miss Miniter know that 
Bela is in love with her?” 

_In spite of herself, I think, Mrs. Kingery 
giggled. 

“God help the men!” she giggled; then 
blushed, turning her face from me. ‘‘ Don’t 
take it wrong, Mr. Ellwood; but Kingery, 
he’d ask the same in your shoes.” 

It was impossible to misinterpret this 
reply; nevertheless I took it up to my 
room with me, and there pondered it. And 
the more I pondered it, the less I liked the 
intolerable situation it revealed. 


xvir 


T IS an intolerable situation, is it not, 

to find yourself your son’s rival, what- 
ever the environing circumstances may 
happen to be? But if in addition to being 
his rival you are also still legally the hus- 
band of his mother—« mother he adores; 
if, too, he doesn’t know you are his father; 
and, finally, if you happen to be the crea- 
ture whom—in idea, at least, and for his 
mother’s sake—he hates with a yearning 
hatred and thinks it his duty to find some 
day and kill—surely “intolerable” is a 
very weak word to cover such pm ape 
grotesque facts as these! There is only one 
word to cover them—‘“‘improbable”; and 
that word is useless to me. For when the 
improbable has happened—why, there it 
is! It exists. 

And you can’t escape from the actual 
by calling it a bad dream, though many 
a poor devil has tried to do so, and will 
again, to the end of dreamers and all bad 
dreaming! 

I did some intensive thinking throughout 
the rest of that swiftly ing day. I 
isolated all the above stubborn facts and 
many more, stated them to myself with 
laconic frankness, then examined them in 
all their bearings, minutely. It was a sort 
of inquest upon the contents of my private 
consciousness, and not unsalutary. And 
one fact loomed like a granite clifi: I saw 
that if I were free I should presently ask 
Miss Miniter to be my wife; for she was 
already, as no woman had been before her, 
at home in what I can only call my mind’s 
estate—that varied tract, half cultivated, 
half savage, which my ego had partly in- 
herited, partly conquered, and had wholly 
walled in from the intrusion of casual tres- 
passers. 

Miss Miniter, from the first, had known 
the password to this domain, and had en- 
tered there as one for whom both the tended 
paths and the wild land had long been 
waiting, And the far lovelier walled gar- 
dens of her own estate, by some happy 
fatality, neighbored mine. It would 
a simple matter to throw them together 
and so at one and the same time widen our 
boundaries and banish loneliness. That is, 
it might conceivably have been a simple 
matter if a certain rough overlord, named 
Duty, had had no interest in the transac- 
tion. But he had—and insisted upon 
obedience in his boorish, autocratic way. 

As he pointed out, harshly, there were 
prior claimants. There was Laurestine; 
and the problem of Laurestine was not a 
simple one. It was inextricably snarled up 
with the whole major problem of my obli- 
gations to, and my strong and increasin 
affection for, Bela Hrdlika, her son om | 
mine. If there had been no Bela, indeed, I 
should hardly have felt that a problem ex- 
isted. The mere conventions of life have 
little hold upon me; less perhaps than they 
deserve. My morality, such as it is, is 
founded, I like to think, on the sincerity of 
my human relations. I choose to base my 
conduct on facts, not on technicalities; and 
that Laurestine had remained my wife in 
any save a legalistic sense would never have 
occu to me. She had no love for me, 
nor | for her, and my one remaining duty 
toward her was to provide for her reason- 
able comfort. Under these conditions she 
would easily, I knew, consent to divorce 
if—if, again, there had been no Bela. But 
there, unmistakably and appealingly, he 
was; and his devotion to Laurestine, how- 
ever unworthy its object, was another fact 
like a granite mountain. 

And a third, equally solid, I feared, was 
his boyish passion for Miss Miniter; his 
consequent instinctive jealousy of me. 
Why, I asked myself, h@d he not impul- 
sively poured out this pent fiery stream in 
a lava torrent of words? Until he had done 
so, honest boy-fashion, there was little 
hope for his recovery. A too mature will 
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was subjecting his physical and nervous 
immaturity to an intolerable, to—quite 
possibly—a fatal strain. Why? 

There could be, I felt, but one answer. 
He, too, waa obeying a mandate of the 
rough overlord; a false mandate, surely; 
or a true mandate misunderstood. He con- 
ceived himself to be—yes, in this twentieth 
century—dedicated to revenge. He was 
as up to a romantic, a medieval ideal of 
eng onor, detbtless mg | lanted in 
his child’s soul by Anton lika, that 
madly romantic Czech! Hate, then, under 
given circumstances, was a noble passion, 
to be cherished and blindly served. Served 
by a deed—a just deed! Datil that was 
accomplished love could have no place in 
Bela’s life, was an intruder there; be must 
trample it down and pass over it to the 
appointed goal. 

hus the nature of my task, the full 
scope of my duty, became obvious; but 
how to fulfill that duty, accomplish that 
task? Placed—cornered, rather; hemmed 
in—as I found myself, was it not beyond 
my poor wit and strength? In the bright 
lexicon of youth there is, perhaps, no such 
word as “fail’’; but in the thumbed lexicon 
of forty? Is it not scrawled there across 
every pa 





page: 
My head throbbed, my heart ached with | 


staggering questions. 

ow to save Bela from the curse of his 
parents’ past misdeeds, from their blunder- 
ing weakness? How to save Bela from the 
curse of his childhood’s enviromment. his 
damnable upbringing? How to save Bela 
from Laurestine’s folly, from Anton’s folly, 
from my own folly and neglect? How, 
above all, to save him from the living sum 
of all these influences? How to save him 
from himself? 

Could I do it? Was it not years too late? 
Could I save his reason, his very life? 
Could I save his great undeveloped talent — 
a natural endowment so much finer than 
my own, yet so strangely sprung from it? 
Could I save this for its true development, 
and for the world? 

Miss .liniter had let me examine a series 
of designs by Bela, unshaded outlines made 
with an ordinary pencil; and though they 
were technically imperfect—the drawing of 
the figure being especially faulty—they 
were troublingly beautiful, already far be- 
yond me in authentic imaginative power. 
Could I save all this? 

Well, I could try. I could begin, at lecst, 
by forgetting myself in him. At forty, if 
ever, one can make these renunciations cf a 

rivate impracticable dream. But even at 
orty one is not apt to be a saint or a super- 
man. For saint or superman, doubtless, to 
renounce is to renounce; for ordinary clay 
renunciation has its nuances, its pitiful de- 
grees toward finality. One renounces—and 
hopes against hope; so, presently, it is all 
to do over again, and one renounces once 
more. 

I did not cross the hall that evening, nor 
the three following evenings, to chat with 
Miss Miniter. 

On the fifth evening it was Miss Miniter 
who crossed the hall to me. 


xvii 


HE seated herself, rather stiffly for Miss 

Miniter, on the outer third of a straight 
bedroom chair. “I’ve been thinking over 
all you told me,” she began, “and I've 
come to ask whether you regret having 
told me?” 

“No!” I exclaimed. 

“T thought possibly you did. You well 
might, you know. And you've been rather 
pointedly dodging me for several days.” 

“Yes,” I answered pretty miserably, “I 
have. And I shall have to go on dodging 
you, as pointedly as possible, if I’m ever to 
win Bela’s confidence.” 

“Why?” 

“The boy's jealous of our friendship. 
It’s a wretched situation; but I fear there's 
no doubt of it.” 

Miss Miniter’s face cleared; the lines of 
her body relaxed a little. 


“I’m glad you have so much insight,” 


she said. “For a man, you're frighteningly 


intuitive. It would have been awkward to | 


have to tell you Bela’s in love with me—at 
his age—and mine! But since you've dis- 
covered it for yourself ——”" 

“With Mrs. 
knowled:; 


Kingery’s help,” I ac- | 


“Oh. Then you're not quite so wonder- | 


ful, after all!’ She smiled faintly; but 
for the first time since I had known her 
she seemed painfully ill-at-ease. A silence 
lengthened between us and grew oppres- 
sive. (Continued on Page 77) 
















The swivel says it's a Simmons. Pa 


Dress-Distinction 


Well-dressed men are keen about 
Simmons Watch Chains because of 
their smart designs, flawless hand- 
finish and exceptional economy. 

Many wear different chains to 
match different clothes. They ob- 
tain this novel touch of dress-dis- 
tinction at a saving, for Simmons 
Chains cost less than solid gold. 
But, Simmons Watch Chains are as 
rich-looking and as serviceable as 
more expensive kinds because. solid 
gold is built over less costly metal 
by an exclusive process. See Sim 
mons Chains at your jeweler’s, 


R. F. SIMMONS COMPANY 


ATTLEBORO MAssacuuserts 


SIMMONS 


TRO naan 


Illustration six-sevenths 
actual siae of chain 








The “American Gentleman” Carryall is 


not just one pocket convenience. It is 


twelve in one. Twelve features — means 
everything in its place. Identification card, 
card case, bill compartment, ticket pocket, 
coin purse, protective flap, memo retainer, 
memo: pad, pencil, calendar, stamp book, 
card pocket. The— 


“AMERICAN GENTLEMAN” 


is genuine leather, stitched throughout, sewed edges. 
At dealers for $1. If your dealer hasn't it, send us a 
dollar, with dealer's name and address, for “Amencan 
Gentleman” Carryall, Your greenback back, if 
not satished, 

CHARLES K. COOK CO., Ine. 
215-225 S. 2nd Streei, CAMDEN, WN. J. 
Makers of Briel Cases, Collar Bigs, Hand Bags, Tobacce Feeches, Etc. 
DEALERS: Write for profitable dealer proposition 
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Buy Vulcanite and you'll buy roof surety. You'll 
satisfy your desire for an effect'that’s distinctively artis- 
tic, and, of even greater importance, you will have a 
roof that will prove its permanency as the: years 
go by. While your decorative demands are being 
satisfied you will have the further satisfaction of know- 
ing that original beauty has been made permanent. 

In Vulcanite patented shingles, beauty and per- 
manency are inseparably combined. One depends 
upon the other. Beauty is a result of design and 
design has been utilized to insure correct laying and 
provide double thickness at every point. 

Then, too, this permanency is further insured by 
the Vulcanite process of building long life into the 
product itself. Only selected fabric felt thoroughly 
saturated with highly refined asphalt is used in Vul- 
canite Roofing. The attractive red and green slate 
surfacing is firmly imbedded into this strong base and 
the result is a thick layer of weather protection, which 
in actual use has fully demonstrated its thorough- 
going durability. 


| The Way to be Roof-Sure 


The Vulcanite Self-Spacing Shingle illustrated 
on these pages is one of many Vulcanite styles in 
which these good roof qualities will be found. This 
exclusive design is described in detail below. 

The Vulcanite Hexagon Slab Shingle is another 
exclusive Vulcanite design. The complete Vulcanite 
line also includes the Standard Individual Shingle 
and the Four-in-One Slab Shingle, as well as Slate- 
Surfaced, red and green, and Smooth-Surfaced Roll 
Roofings to cover every need. 

Here’s another important point —Vulcanite is easily 
recognized. The familiar “Beaver ity” mark will 
be found on every bundle and roll of Vulcanite 
Roofing. This same mark identifies other building 
products of “known value.” Beaver Board, for better 
walls and ceilings, is one of them. Beavertone, the 
better wall and ceiling finish, is another. Usually the 
same lumber or building material dealer will be found 
to have all of them. Ask the dealer for literature or 
write to the nearest of the District Sales Offices 
listed below. 


THE BEAVER BOARD COMPANIES 
Roofing Division 
Administration Offices, Buffalo, N. Y.; Thorold, Ont., Canada; London, Eng. District Sales Offices at Boston, New 


York, Philadelphi 


, Baltimore, Atlanta, New Orleans, Buffalo, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Detroit, 


hicago, Minneapolis, 


St. Louis, Kansas City, Dallas, Denver and San Francisco. Sold by Lumber and Building Material Dealers Everywhere. 





Some Vital Facts About Vulcanite Self-Spacing Shingles 


Examine these two illustrations closely and 
you will quickly see how the patented design 
of the Vulcanite Self-Spacing Shingle has appearance 
increased the durability and insured the at- 
tractiveness of the Vulcanite result. 

The first picture shows the narrow shoul- 





der grape the correctness of the 
spacing. ves a uniformly substantial 
poh, got: double thickness at 


der ‘emunits ‘the fife of the soof end: adds 


roof service by effectively closing the s 
between the se half of the shingles and 
positively ing all moisture penetra- 
ton. duing eng storms Every inch 
of this type of Vulcanite Roof is doubly 
protected. 
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You can't expect Beaver Quality 
results unless this trademark is 
on the roofing you buy 
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Wherever Bread Is Served 
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In the speeding dining car—at the Pillsbury’s Best Flour is the important k *. oo) ob 

club—in camp, or at home—bread is part of bread. It makes better bread Bie 


an important part of every meal. for all occasions. 

It’s fine for cake and pastry, too. 
Always buy Pillsbury’s Family of Foods— different in kind, but alike in quality. At your grocer’s. 
Pillsbury’s Best Flour Pillsbury’s Wheat Cereal 


Piilsbury’s Health Bran Pillsbury’s Pancake Flour 
Rye, Graham and Macaroni Flours 


PILLSBURY FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 
Minneapolis, U. S. A. 
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(Continued from Page 73) 

*‘How absurd!” she cried out at last. 
“T believed my ef nerves under better 
control. Why should I feel embarrassed 
with you, or you with me? I won’t—and 
you mustn’t ~ more!”’ 

“My dear,” I replied, “‘ we both feel em- 
barrassed—because we love each other and 
haven’t had the courage to say so.” 

“You’ve had—now!” she gasped. Two 
sharp flares leaped up in her cheeks. “ And 
it’s true. There! Now we’ve both had. 
But we’ve found each other so much too 
late. It’s a queer, sad, middle-aged failure 
for us, man of mystery. We're old endugh 
to stand up to it, that’s one thing. 
And we can work together a little while; 
we can have that much. We can work to- 
gether—for Bela.” 


1 went to her and bowed over her hands,» 


kissed them. ‘Thank you, dear.’ 

It left the two bright spots of color in 
her cheeks and a suspicion of tears in her 
eyes. We sat, calmly, and advised to- 
gether. -It was as if we had been married 
for many years, 


«Ix 


ADIE HAT, the girl next door, was dis- 
gruntled. She could no woe stomach 
the fact that Bela, though he lifted his cap 
whenever he passed her, ignored—to sup- 
ply the words she needed—her very exist- 
ence. But she’d learn him somethin’, so 
she promised herself, one of these days! 
Somethin’ to chew on! 
And there was an added annoyance 
gathering like mildew on her jellylike mind. 
One night from the cigarette-strewn 
floor of the front porch she had picked up 
an appropriately soiled copy of the Eve- 
nin imrose, abandoned there by her 
gen’leman friend. Sadie seldom read a 
newspaper, having little time to spare for 
any phase of contempor history not 
self-projected; when she did read one she 
always turned first to those special columns 
of advice to the sentimental, and so passed 
on to glance through the personal notices— 


“Tootsie. Love and kisses. Wootsie.”’ It - 


was a satisfaction to her, though e dull 
one—for she lacked the power of dramatiz- 
ing suggestions—to read such items. In a 
muzzy way, they revived in her the primi- 
tive sense of herd solidarity; made her feel 
she was part of the real central micro- 
cosm—one of the regular bunch. She, too, 
belonged. 

On that particular evening, in that not 
always particular journal, her eye fell upon 
a brief notice already familiar to us: 


‘Present address of Bela Hrdlika desired. 
Answer, P. O. Box ——, Trenton, N. J. 
“B. BL” 


The perusal of this brief notice had per- 
haps given her the one authentic literary 
sensation of an unimaginative life. 

Bela ika was wanted, was he? In 
the circle of Sadie’s experience no one was 
ever wanted except by the police. She con- 
strued the notice by instinct as proof posi- 
tive of a criminal and disgraceful past. 
She h the thought. And she did 
more. e got out her best pink note- 
paper. It was her hope that she alone in 
all Oakdale Terrace had seen that notice; 
and apparently this wild hope was justified. 

Having dispatched her information to 
the mysterious B. B., she waited, gloating, 
for some response—and for Bela’s inevi- 
table doom. But no response came; and 
Bela went on about his business and con- 
tinued to treat her like dirt. Also a new 

ievance appeared, a new boarder at Mrs. 
cineune—t e damnedest old grouch she’d 
ever run up against. Allus there at his 
window writin’ som’pn—an’ if he wasn’t a 
spy she missed her guess! She'd given hima 
frien’ly eye when he first come, too—even 
if he did have both feet in the grave. She’d 
even called up to him an’ been fresh. A 
girl couldn’ do no more’n that, could she? 
An’ then the ol’ stiff had ast her why she 
chewed gum! She’d gum him all right! 
See if she didn’t! 

Well, she soon had her chance. Fate, be- 
lieved in occasionally by all sensible men, 
had arranged all the details for her. 

One mu August morning the ol’ stiff 
received a letter, a troubling letter, from 
Laurestine. Having read it and anxiously 
pondered it he carelessly left it, when he 
descended to lunch, on the table by his 
open window. A passing riffle of air re- 
moved it from the table and wafied it 
downward to thé side yard. Sadie Hat was 
not working that day at the button factory 
in Hackensack; she had gotten wind of 
even more fantastic wages at a munitions 
plant in Paterson and was taking two or 
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three days off to celebrate her approaching 
affluence. Her idea of beginning a holiday 
properly was to loll in bed at least until 
noon, half dozing through the last hour or 
two and savering voluptuously the door- 
dulled sounds of her mother clattering 
about below stairs doing the work. 

Thus Sadie had just risen and was yawn- 
ing deliciously at her window, which gave 
upon the side yard, when the slight but 

redestined force detached Laurestine’s 
etter from my table. Sadie saw it waver 
out from my window and zi down to 
the softening asphalt; ‘her curiosity was in- 
stantly awake; she to yawn. Since 
the ol’ stiff was allus writin’ som'pn it 
might be as well to see just what the ol’ 
stiff was allus writin’. She slipped on a 
magenta kimono, thrust her flat feet into 
electric-blue mules t.yped with hype 
pompons, and so left her room to gli 
softly down the back stairs. And if you 
ask me how I know all this, please remem- 
ber that Miss Miniter herself once pro- 
nounced me frighteningly intuitive. 

Safe in her room again with her treasure- 
trove, Sadie Hat plumped herself into the 
middle of her mussed-up bed and painfully 
spelled out the following communication: 


“ When you read these lines, dear Alfred, 
I shall be on my way to San Francisco with 
Li Po. In all my life no one has ever been 
so nice to me as Li Po. We have left the 
apartment in ect order. All my bills 
are paid, and there is nothing to worry you. 
Li Po has drawn on your account for me— 
$5000. He did not like to do this, but I told 
him you wouldn’t wish me to be unprovided 
for, so at last he agreed. He says it over- 
draws your account a little—three or four 
hundred dollars—but the bank has paid the 
check. I do hope this won’t inconvenience 
you, Alfred; but I’m sure it wil! not, you 
are so very rich nowadays. I’m very grate- 
ful for all you have done for me, and I know 
it will be a relief to you to feel free again. 
You never really understood me, Alfred. 

“Tt breaks my heart to leave Bela, per- 
haps forever—but he is young and has his 
own life to live, hasn’t he? And that’s a 
little how I feel too. After all, Alfred, I’m 
still young—and when you remember all 
I’ve suffered! Tout comprendre, c’est tout 

rdonner, n’est-ce-pas, Alfred? I mean to 
on very happy with Li Po if he will always 
be as nice to me. One is entitled to a little 
happiness from life. Isn’t that true? 

“You are making a great mistake, mon 
ami, not to tell Bela who you are and that 
he is really your son. Perhaps what I am 
doing now will make this easier for you—as 
Li Po pointed out to me over and over. 
That’s the real reason he was able to per- 
suade me to make this sacrifice. For when 

ou think of it that way it isa sacrifice. I'd 
like you and Bela to think of it that way— 
especially Bela. 

“I’m sure ke will grow to love you, 
Alfred, for you have the power to do so 
much for him; and that’s certain to tell in 
the end. I shall not write again, Alfred, 
unless all my hopes should be blighted. As 
Li Po says, ‘To-day the Pavlovnia blossom, 
and to-morrow the Stone Castie.’ 
be a quotation, but he can be very poetic 
himself. Besides, what is the use of goin 
on with an impossible situation? And f 
have suffered too much. It has made me 
timid, Alfred. At the last moment my 
heart almost fails me. Adieu, mon ami. 
Tell Bela his unfortunate mother will never 
forget him. LAURESTINE.”’ 


That Sadie Hat grasped all the implica- 
tions of this extraordinary letter at a first 
or even a third reading is improbable. It 
is more probable, indeed, that she never 
grasped them at all. To have done so suc- 
cessfully would have required a mental 
alertness that is not hers. But it brought 
to her adapted nostrils a fascinating whiff — 
carrion. All was not sound and sweet in 
Denmark—that much she made out quite 
easily; and something unpleasant, perhaps, 
might come of it—something unpleasant 
for Bela, or the ol’ stiff, or both. But what 
to do? 


T will not pretend it is clear to me why,. 


that wery afternoon, she did precisely what 
she did do. Abstractedly that day I had 
pecked at a bite of lunch with Mrs. Kingery 
and the children, and had returned to my 
room to reconsider Laurestine’s letter for 
the twentieth time since breakfast. It was 
obvious to me that I must take some action 
in the matter at once, but what action to 
take was far from obvious. Thus far I had 
made but one decision—to meet Miss 
Miniter at her accustomed train and place 
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Laurestine’s letter in her hands. It would 
of course be impossible for me to take any 
action without first consulting Miss Miniter. 

Two hours of the long hot afternoon 
passed before I was able to convince myself 
that Laurestine’s letter was gone—gone be- 
yond recovery. 

Though not ordinarily a patient man, I 
ransacked my pockets and every nook of 
my small room over and over; then the pos- 
sibilities of the open window struck me and 

hastily descended to the side yard, and 
radiating thence in every direction I combed 
the neighborhood. 

The Kingery children assisted me, and 
the smaller Hats. I had lost an important 
letter, I told them; I had left it on my table 
and it must have eddied out from my win- 
dow, but the air was so heavy, so still, it 
could not have been carried far. I described 
the appearance of the letter and offered a 
reward, pee in itself, but sufficient to 
bring most of the Fuchsia Street gang about 
my heels, oa for the quest. Mrs. Kin ry 
herself bustled owt from her kitchen from 
time to time and poked about with me 
under barberry hedges and behind gar- 
bage pails. And at last even the girl next 
door in person descended, wearing a knee- 
length skirt and’a waist which can best 
be described as invisible, and lolled about 
in our wake, asking what I had lost and 
saying “‘Ain’t it a shame the way things 
act like that?” 

Then she too—while the attention of 
Fuchsia Street was directed to me and 
my exasperation—disappeared. Sheslipped 
into Mrs. moans’ empty house, found 
her way to Bela’s room, opened his un- 
locked door and placed Laurestine’s letter, 
unfolded, and anchored by the soap dish, o. 
his washstand. There she knew it would be 
certain to catch his eye. What would hap- 
pen then she could not know, but she must 
rather blindly have hoped it might be some- 
thing dramatic and disagreeable, somethi: 
worth her while. She then descend 
calmly to Fuchsia Street and rolled on her 
lolling way to Mitchell’s drug store, there 
to consume a banana split and pass the 
time with whatever idle apprentice might 
prove available. 

Miss Miniter saw her there about four 
o'clock. Miss Miniter had come out from 
town earlier than her wont and had stop 
in at Mitchell's for a small flask of smelling 
salts. The heat had — her a slight head- 
ache which, if not thus far humored, she 
felt might prejudice her against the physi- 
oaty heavy manuscript in her bulging port- 

olio. 

Another novel—but doubtless the same 
old thing! She had promised herself to 
glance it through before morning. 

It was a promise the stars had romised 
themselves she could not keep. wever, 
the small fiask of smelling salts was not 
wholly wasted. 

xx 

I HAD given up my search and was just 

leaving ‘he house to meet Miss Miniter’s 
train, when she came up Fuchsia Street 
with her heavy portfolio and her little 
package. I saw at once that she was suffer- 
ing, and she saw at once that I was greatly 
worried; so we both smiled and dismissed 
for the moment our own troubles in concern 
for each other. 

“It’s really nothing,” I said; “it can 
wait at least until after dinner. Now you 
must lie down for an hour.” 

“But I couldn't rest properly now,” she 
insisted. “I should worry—which would 
help neither of us.” 

I had followed her to her door. There we 
paused, and I told her briefly the contents 
and fate of the vanished letter. ‘And now 
promise me to try for a nap,” I ended. 
“* After dinner, if you're up to it, we'll talk 
it all over and come to a decision.” 

“Bela will have to be told everything— 
to-night,” she replied. “That much is 
clear.” 

‘Yes. But the telling—so infinitely 
much depends on that!" 

“T shall tell him,” said Miss Miniter 
firmly. ‘“‘Men always do such things as 
crudely as possible.” 

I shook my head. ‘No, dear. He’d think 
it cowardice on my part. So it would be 
too. Why not have a bite of dinner brought 
up to you, when it’s ready? I can bring it. 
It won’t make Mrs. Kingery any extra 
troubie.”’ 

She shook her head slightly, in turn. 

“No; I'll be all right—when I’ve fresh- 
ened up a little. My headache was largely 
imaginary —an excuse to quit work. But I 
mean it.” She laid her hand on my arm 

(Continued on Page 80) 
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DIAMONDS 


FROM JASON WEILER & SONS 
of Boston, Mass., one of America’s 
leading diamond importers 

For over 45 years the house of Jason Weiler & 

‘ has beea one of the leading 
diamond importing concerns in America selling 
to jewelers. However, a large business is done 

by mail with customers at 

prices! Here are sev diamond offers — 

direct to you by mai!—which clearly demon- 

strate our position to name prices on diamonds 
that should surely interest any present or pro- 
spective diamond purchaser, 








1 carat, $145.00 





ting. Order thin diamond, take Two perfectly cut blue white 
it to any expert,makeanycom- diamonds, one — rich 
parisons you wish-if youare not blue sa, reach cut, 
eatirely satisfied your money The platinum ring is richiy 
7 ibble Our aye off racy " 
out a qu fect 
price direct to you $145.00 remarhabiovelsensGoQ00 
A few weights and prices of other diamand rings: 


carat, $31,080 carat, me 2 carate, $290.06 
} peo 50.00 =. ‘1.00 . Scarets, 435.00 
We refer you as to one reliability te amy bank, 
or newspaper in Boston 

TF desired, rings will be sent to 
any Bank you may name 
with privilege of examination. 
Our dia 









mond guarantee for 
tl value for all time goes 
w th every purchase, 


WRITE AY 
THIS & 
VALUA 
CATA Ge 
FREE ON 
“HOW TO BUY 
DIAMONDS"’ 


This book is beautifully 
iusrated. Tells how to 


judge, aod buy 

eo = 

they mine, cut mar- Z 

ket diamonds. This ¥ z baw ~4 

sizes, prices and quali. your 

ties of @ Million Dol- copy 

lars’ worth of Dia today 
i af 

an authority. 


Jason Weiler & Sons 


361 Washington Street, Boston, Maas. 
Diamond Importers since 1876 
Foreign Agencies: Amsterdam, London and Paris 












Every old player 33) 
roll in your cabi- 


net—regardless of the make—is worth 
33c to you when applied on the price 
of any new U.S. Werd Roil. The U. 8, 
Exchange Plan enables you to get the 
most out of your player piano invesi- 
ment by putting a value on your old 
roils, U.S. Player Rolls—leaders for 
fifteen years—provide the utmost en- 










joyment. Buy only the best. Shouid 
your dealer refuse to exchange your 
old rolls, write us, giving his name and 





address. 


There is No Other Exchange 
Plan but the U.S. 


Local Representatives Wanted 
wherever we have no established 
dealers. V/rite for particulars. 


UNITED STATES MUSIC CO, 

















= Do you want more money? & 
= If so, ict us tell you aboutour & 


a 

plan for easy spare-time work 2@ 

as our subscription repre- & 

z Your sentative. Others carn extra = 
PS doilars every week—-why not = 
| S you, too? Mail a post card, © 
7 pare TODAY, to The Curtis Pub- © 
: lishing Company, 992 Inde- & 
: Hours! pendence Square, Philadel- Fe 
3 © phia, Penna., for full details. & 








WRITE for tree illustrated 

ATE » quide book and “EVIDENCE OF 
CONCEPTION BLAWE.” Sead 

model of sketch end description of invention for our 


free opinion of ite patentable nature. 


Victor J. Evans & Co., 727 Ninth, Washington, D.C. 
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ADDING 


Burroughs Adding and Listing Machines B h booed : Burroughs Calculators add, multiply, sub- 
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Afraid to Face Your Banker? 


Not If You Have Accurate Records 


Slowly the old man entered’ The Guardian 
Savings and Trust Company and stood for a 
moment nervously tapping the rail by the vice- 
president’s desk. 

For a week he had dreaded this. Night after 
night he had worked over his financial statement, 


trary he would make more money if he had them. 

Most successful men in business today have 
learned that clear, accurate, detailed records of 
all departments and operations of their business are 
the best assurance of success. Machine methods 
of figuring and mechanical aids in bookkeeping 


but now he knew that the 
paper he held in his hand 
was a sorry mess of figures 
he could not prove. 

It seemed to him th:t 
bankers wanted to know a 
lot of fussy details no man 
could be expected to answer 
offhand, and he hated to 
go through all that again 
—it seemed like a million 








LAY HERRICK, Credit Manager of The 
Guardian Savings and Trust Company, 
CJeveland, says: 


“The man who is ready to give his banker all 
the facts regarding his financial condition, 
favorable and unfavorable, has no reason to 
dread an interview with him. 


“Tt pays to be frank with your banker. Ex- 
perience has taught him that he must discount 
the average statement. If you convince him that 
you have accurate records, that you have dis- 
closed the full facts, that you are not trying to 
fool either yourself or him, but have frankly 
stated things as they are, you have gained his 


are in common use and it is 
no longer necessary to carry 
a heavy bookkeeping ex- 
pense to get desired facts. 


Easy with a Burroughs 


With Burroughs figuring 
machines an inexperienced 
clerk can work out automat- 
ically all the figure prob- 
lems of business transac- 





questions to him: 


His ii:ventory, when and 
how often did he take it? 


of credit.” 








confidence—and confidence is the 


tions in less than half the 
time required by the best 
trained specialists todothem 


foundation 














How much did he owe? 
How much was owed, him; how old were these ac- 
counts and how many of them could he collect ? 
Why should his banker ask him how his sales 
compare this month with that month and what 
lines were selling best and how much was dead 
stock and what departments paid a profit and 
about all the little details of his overhead ? 


Must Know All the Facts 


The trouble with this man is that his eyes never 
have been opened to the need of getting more 
figure facts about. his business. He thinks the 
cost of making daily records would eat up all his 
profits and he needs to be shown that on the con- 


by mental calculation, as: 
adding sales and charge slips, footing all sorts of 
figure columns, proving postings, taking trial bal- 
ances, figuring freight bills, extending invoices, 
distributing sales by clerks or departments, figur- 
ing discounts and interest, totaling weights and 
quantities, and so on. 


The AB C of Business 
Adding, Bookkeeping and Calculating represent the three 
great groups of figuring operations that constitute the 
A B C of Business. To handle these operations the Bur- 
roughs Adding Machine Company manufactures three 
types of machines in a wide variety of styles and sizes, 
among which may be found a machine that will fit the 
needs of any business, large or small. 
Get in touch with the nearest Burroughs office or write 
direct to the Home Office at Detroit, Mich. 
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Diary of an ngaged Girl- 


Marcu 12: Saw Alice today for the first 
. time since her weddin 
nearly heart-broken a 
received eleven different patterns and, im- 
agine !—threegravy lac'es. Shesays that no 
matter how nicely she trie: to set the table, 
the mixture of patterns makes it Jook so 
messy, I do hope that won’t happen to me, 


last month. She is 
yout her silver. 


2) 12 


=} wes. £2 3- = 


Marcu 16: Mother is a perfect dear. 
before we knew what was coming, she had Chester 
and me at Pitkins & Brown’s. 
lovely, showed us every silver pattern in the store. 
Chester and I adore the Athena, in Wallace Plate. 
It has an artistic Grecian motif and there are 
Athena design tea and coffee sets, the complete 
dinner service, in fact, so everything on the table 


Mr. Pitkins was so 





I was at Ethel’s today when the 
Then I overheard 


"phone rang in the next room. 
her say softly, “Ne, dear, you had better give the 
tablespoons, Bernice is giving the butter spreaders. 
Yes, the Athena pattern, that’s a Wallace design, 
I just knew that Mother was up to 
Mother and Ethel must be telling 
everyone that Chester and I prefer the Athena. 
Oh jey! Now all my silver will match. 


— 
ne 


== 


Three more weeks and I'll be a 
My soul, what a re- 


bride—a full-fledged hostess. 
sponsibility. | wonder what I'll do without Mother 
Guess I'd better send for the Wallace 
Hostess Book this minute and coach myself. 


The Wallace Hostess Book will cave you a mountain of worry. 
ht clearly explaine those many little procedures that puzzle even the 
it will give you just that assurance and ee!f- 
confidence so necessary for successful enteriaining. 


For years to come this remarkable book, written by Winnifred 
Pales, will be consulted by social leaders in every community as the 
fival authority on matters of table service and social etiquette. 
Handsomely bound in boards and profusely illustrated with correct 
Sent postpaid for $0 cents, Address: Hostess Depart- 
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A correct pattern in 


er 1835 R»WALLACE  «-- 


HEAVIEST SHVER mate 


The graceful lines and 
the classic refinement of 
the Grecian motif form a 
design which is beautiful 
and pleasing. Tea- 
spoons, Set of Six, $4.25. 
Combinations in Chests, 
$45 up. Guaranteed 
without time limit. 





LLACE & SONS Mro.Co. 
‘Wallingford — Connecticut 


FOUNDED 1835 
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(Continued from Page 77) 
reassuringly and met my eyes. “‘ Don’t you 
worry—please! I know I can make Bela 
understand.” 

With that, for an hour or more, we 
separated. 

When dinner was announced Miss Miniter 
came down from her room, cool and spar- 
kling. She had put on a pretty summer 
frock of pale, crisp-looking pineapple 
cloth—a South Sea Island fabric, she ex- 
plained, sent to her by a Hawaiian friend, 
once her college -oommate. It nad the deli- 
cate tawny frost bloom of iced champagne, 
and Mrs. Kingery—wilted for once, poor 
woman, by her day-long labors—was in 
ecstasies over it and said it was just as 
good as a sea breeze and maybe better. 

Bela, as it happened, was late; he entered 
the house just as Kathleen was performing 
her cherished function of trying out varia- 
tions on the three notes of the little dangling 
Chinese gong that hung from the ceilin 
in the front hall, right above the newe 
post. Kathleen had to mount three steps in 
order to reach this gong, and Bela, meeting 
her there, seized her hands and jumped her 
down them; then hurried on up to his 
room, 

They were not to wait for him, he had 
called te Kathleen; he’d have to change 
everything. 

“He’s all sweaty, you see!” superfiu- 
ously explained Kathleen. 

“T’ve said before and I’ll say it again,” 
—— ene, “that lad’s too vain of 

is good looks! He’ll be primping for half 
an hour now, just like a girl!” Kingery was 
himself tha: hot evening—and very wisely, 
I think—in his shirt sleeves; but in spite of 
the temperature we dined on pork chops 
and mashed potatoes with gravy. Kingery 
was not one to suffer any falling off from 
the substantial simply out of respect for 
the thermometer. 

“A day’s work’s a day’s work, winter or 
summer!” was his way of looking at it. 
“A laborin’ man can’t liveongreens!”’ Mrs. 
pore pd however, had provided a crisp 
salad for the comparative idlers; that was 
her way. 

Dinner was almost over now and Bela 
had not descended. ‘‘Is there maybe some- 
thin’ wrong with the lad?” suggested Mrs. 
Kingery. ‘‘Run up, do, Denis, and see!” 

Denis ran up and quickly returned. ‘‘ He 
don’t want no dinner,” affirmed Denis. 
“He says he ain’t feelin’ right.” 

“It’s the heat,”’ pronounced Kingery 
weightily, as if that settled the matter. 
= Miniter sped me a single questioning 

ance. 

“Tl go and find out,” said Mrs. King- 
ery; ‘I'd better have gone first off.” 

“There’s nothing to find,” grumbled 
singery. “It’s the heat, mother— he’s off 
his . Let the lad be now!” 

“T'll go and find out, all the same,” said 
Mrs. Kingery. 

But she returned with little more for us 
than Denis had obtained. ‘“He’s lyin’ on 
his bed, poor boy—his face to the wall. His 
head’s hot, too. But he says he’s all right 
and please not to disturb him.”” There was 
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a trouble in Mrs. Kingery’s eyes, and I 
thought she avoided my glance. 

‘It’s the heat, woman,”’ reaffirmed King- 
ery. ‘“‘Now sit down, do, and act more 
sensible. The lad’ll sleep it off. You can 
make him a cup of tea later on.” 
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FTER dinner Kingery took to the front 
porch and a stogy, and his hostages to 

fortune ran out into the street to play. 
Mrs. Kingery began that nightly, endless 
process known as clearing up. Miss Miniter 
went straight upstairs to see what could be 
done for Bela, and I followed her as far as 
my room. She soon rejoined me there, un- 
obtrysively closing the door, and motioning 
me to draw down the window shade. 

“Bela is pretending to be asleep,”’ she in- 
formed me quietly, but unable to conceal 
the sharp anxiety in her eyes. “I’m certain 
it’s only a pretense. Your letter is lying on 
the floor beside his bed. Now I shall go 
back to him. I'll take my clinical ther- 
mometer with me as an excuse.” 

‘*My letter? You must be mistaken.” 

“No. While I bent down to him I was 
able to turn it over with the toe of my 
slipper. I made out several lines of it, quite 
clearly. Oh, Alfred! All this—it’s so piti- 
ful—and terrible! For Bela, I mean! Poor 
child! It’s impossible to imagine what this 
will do to him. He mustn’t be left alone 
now. But I felt you should be warned first, 
Alfred.” 

“Pm the one to go to him,” I said; “not 


She had backed against the door as if to 
keep me from it, and I saw fear grip her 
with white fingers and squeeze the blood 
drop by drop from her face. 

“Tt isn’t fair to him,’’ she whispered. 
“Not yet. He’s had nothing to help him 
understand. That’s my part. I can help 
him to understand.” 

I shook my head. “I’m not afraid of my 
son, dear; I’m afraid for him. And I’ve 
stood aside too long, as you see.” 

She did see, of course—being Miss Min- 
iter. She felt with me and acknowledged 
all that impelled me toward Bela. She sum- 
moned the full strength of her spirit and 
poured it into me with a clear, confident 

lance. 

‘After all,” she said, “what is it I’ve 
been fearing? What silly bugaboos we con- 
jure up!”’ She opened the door for me and 
stood aside. 

And as she opened the door and stood 
aside a long piercing note, sharply attacked 
and abruptly broken-~a stiletto stroke of 
sound—stabbed through us like the ice 
flash of neuralgic pain. It was followed by 
an ascending series of deep. firm, menac- 
ing chords; and again the sharp, high- 
pitched note struck at us as a snake strikes, 
once. 

Bela was playing, then. 

We stood, side by side, squeezed into the 
narrow doorway of my room, rigid; and, I 
know not how, Miss Miniter’s hand was 
crushed mercilessly in mine. 

Bela was playing. 

(Concluded on Page 83) 
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In OlSen Days when Leocksmiths 
Mended Matches 





SEVENTEENTH century 
traveler, returning to his 
native village, carried with 
him a rare watch, a mascer- 
piece wrought in a distant 
guildhall. Great was the 








wonder it excited among the 





simple villagers. Eagerly they passed it from 
hand to hand, listening to its curious ticking, 
marveling at its strange power to tell the time. 


But one day it stopped. In vain the owner 
searched for a watchmaker who could repair 
it. In high despair he entrusted his priceless 
timepiece to the crude tools of a locksmith. 


The difficulties which beset this medieval 
traveler are frequently encountered today by 
Americans. It has remained for Gruen to 
combine a complete American watch service 
with the art and ideals which made the Swiss 
guildsmen the watchmaking masters of the 
world. 


Interesting is the contrast between the lim- 
ited resources of this early repairer of watches 
and the modern equipment found in the Gruen 
Guild Service Workshops on Time Hill, 
Cincinnati. Here the movements, fashioned 
in Switzerland by Gruen craftsmen, are 








finaliy adjusted and fitted into beautiful hand- 
wrought Gruen cases. 


An available service 


Here, also, standardized duplicate parts may 
be obtained promptly by any jeweler in 
America. Thus he who possesses a Gruen 
Guild Watch enjoys a service as complete 
as would be his if he dwelt in the shadow of 
the Gruen Workshops. 





























No. 41—14 ht. wlid green gold, with ratied gold numeral: . $75 
* * mee - aw 


18 lt. mlid white gold . kw, 
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The Gruen Octathin (shown in panel), a 
beautifully hand-chased model in solid green 
or white gold, illustrates how Gruen has built 
real character into a practical watch for men. 


At the sign of the Gruen Guild 


Gruen Watches are sold only by chartered 
agencies, among the best jewelry stores in 
each locality. Look for the Gruen Service 
Emblem. There you will find this Gruen 
masterpiece and many other Gruen models 
for men and women. 

Prices, $25 to $750; with diamonds from 
$100 to $5000. 

A book of Etchings and Photographic 
Plates showing Gruen Guild Watches for 
men and women will be sent if you are sin- 
cerely interested. 


Gruen Warcumakers Gui_p, Time Hill, Cincinnati, U.S.A 
Canadian Branch, Torente 


Masters in the art of watchmating since 18474 





THE OLD WAY 





How the Gruen Pat. Wheel Lontiructon made an accurate 
watch legica!ly thin 
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Including the original and genuine “VERITHIN” model 
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Doing the most work for the least money is 
an achievement of White Trucks which never 
could have been attained by any mere theory 
of construction. It is a result of experience— 
years of studying transportation meeds and 
building the truck that will meet them. 


a a 


THE WHITE COMPANY : Cleveland 
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(Concluded from Page 80) 

I have never heard the like of that harsh 
triumphing music. It was the implacable. 
And again those menacing chords, and the 
highaeiched , 

[ released the hand in mine, walked 
quickly to Bela’s door, opened it and went 
in, shutting the door behind me. 

The boy was not three paces from me. 
Bow and fiddle dropped to his sides. His 
eyes bit deep, but he spoke quietly. 

““Now I am going to kill you,” he said. 


xxIT 


“N7OUR father?” 
“T have none.” 

He threw the violin and bow aside; let 
them bounce and clatter on the patch of 
bare floor between two smaller patches of 
rag carpet. Then I saw an old-fashioned 
revolver lying on the washstand beside him, 
saw his fingers close on it and lift it. It is 
merely true that I felt no physical fear, so 
saturated was I with the horror of all he 
was bringing upon himself. He had never 
seemed to me so beautiful as in that mo- 
ment. It is not true that hate is always 
a disfiguring passion. Bela’s hatred of me 
had budded from an intense illusion; it was 
a flame flower of pure romanticism—too 
exotic for Oakdale Terrace or a machine- 
lathed modern world; but, for all that, 
something ng and shining lay back of it; 
something Kit Marlowe could have found 
immortal speech for; something B 
would have thrilled to and unders' s 

“Don’t destroy yourself!” I eried. “I 
don’t matter—but you matter!” 

My heart Prrcval ) fluttered, then crazily 
pounded; I could feel it tearing like a 
netted leopard against my ribs. A blind 
suffocation loosened my knees. The life- 
giving air was sucked away from me—far 
off —very far—a wave ebbing from me with 
the rapidity of light. I tottered in a 
vacuum—choked—and pitched forward. 
The pistol spoke as I fell. 


ex 


O IT was for me, with i ll 

apology for a heart, that M initer’s 
smelling salts were needed that Ley a and 
my account of what followed must be brief, 
being hopelessly secondhand. 

As I pitched forward into nothingness 
Bela had fired. The bullet missed me, 
splintered and penetrated a panel of his 
door, and struck down Miss Miniter, who 
had crept thus far after me in a cold agony 
of apprehension. The half-spent bullet 
struck end shattered her left collar bone, 
glanced aside, and tore the flesh from her 
left shoulder. She fell. 

Kingery, followed by Mrs. Kingery, 
came stumbling clumsily up the stairs. 
When he reached the upper hall he saw 
Bela crouching over Miss Miniter. Then 
the boy gathered her into his arms. He 
rose with her, carried her into her room, 
and laid her down with infinite care and 
gentleness on her bed. Kingery and Mrs. 
Kingery had crowded in at his heels. He 
faced them now, but Mrs. on ov f thinks 
he did not see them. He disregarded their 
confused outcries. 

“Why does God hate me so?”’ were the 
words he uttered. His eyes were blarik and 
strange. 

Then he, too, collapsed, dropping heavily 
as if felled by a single crushing stroke from 
an invisible mallet. 

Weeks later Kingery commented to me 
upon this scene. ‘1 oncet saw Mantell in 

tamlet,”’ he said. “If I’d had more eddy- 
cation in me youth I'’d’a’ knowed enough 
not to go. When the stage was that thick 
with corpses there was no characters left — 
that ended the play. But take it from me, 
Mr. Elliman—it didn’t give me the turn I 
got that night when you an’ Miss Miniter 
an’ the lad was all laid out cold to oncet! 
Hamlet was nothin’ to it! It was not in- 
deed! Nothin’ at all!” 


xxIV 


ITHIN a week I was on my feet 

again; and Miss Miniter, her shoulder 
in a plaster cast, was resting comfortably 
enough in bed. But Bela still lay stricken 
with a strange dumb lethargy. The local 
doctor could find nothing wrong with him, 
and a famous specialist was called in by me 
from New York. I gave bim freely all the 
facts in the case, and he studied Bela 
thoughtfully for two days. The boy was 
not unconscious, nor was he shamming un- 
consciousness; but his fine eyes were dazed 
and dull, without recognition, and no ques- 
tioniug, however persuasive, could draw 
from him even an effort to respond. 
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“Tt’s a hysterical condition of some 
kind,” pronounced the famous specialist, 
thereby to his own satisfaction establishin 
his right to a fantastic fee. “Frankly, 
don’t know just what to make of it; but I 
dare say he’ll come out of it all right. Keep 
me informed.” 

For a period of six days Bela lay thus, 
without eating or drinking, and I sat beside 
him and talked to him constantly in a quiet, 
matter-of-fact way; telling and retelling 
him the story of his life and mine; going 
into details minutely; withholding nothing 
that I could remember or that I had cred- 
ibly been told or felt that I honestly under- 
stood. I was certain that in some sense he 
heard me; yet I was equally certain that 
he did not and could not consciously follow 
my quiet, unending monologue; and why 
I should have persisted is still something 
of a mystery even to me. The Kingerys, I 
fear, thought that I, too, had lost my wits, 
and were far from happy about Miss Min- 
iter’s because she openly approved of my 
pe Nothing you tell him will be lost,"” she 

“Nothing you w ost,”’ 
affirmed. Ee. will por all the desoer 
impression. iis utter passivi' your 
opportunity; his mind lies like wax before 
you; you can rub out and write in what 
you wiil. Don’t grow disco: ,” she 
added; “don’t be turned aside. My in- 
tuition confirms gee dear. I feel you 
are fighting for reason; reorganizing 
and reénergi a shattered soul. Some 
day soon he will know you and answer you, 
and it will all have come clear to him at 
last. I have faith in your fight, you see. 
You’li win for him. You're bound to win.” 

Thus, toward the end, it was really Miss 
Miniter’s faith that held me beside Bela, 
patiently recapitulating, reéxplaining, hour 
after hour, day after ng day. 

With the aid of the and Miss 
Miniter, and by means of the most shame- 
less lying, I was able to persuade the local 
authorities that a shocking accident had 
occurred. Bela, I so far truthfully informed 
them, had an old-fashioned revolver of 
French manufacture, formerly belonging to 
his reputed father, Anton Hrdlika; ore 
dinner on the night of the accident he had 
taken it out of his washstand drawer, as 
boys will, meaning to look it over and clean 
it and oil it up. When dinner was an- 
nounced he had laid it down on his wash- 
stand, and after dinner I had stopped at 
his room for a moment to chat with him, as 
I very often did, and had noticed the re- 
volver and asked him about it. He had 
picked it up to show it to me, and doing 
so had unintentionally discharged it, not 
knowing of course that it was loaded; a 
corroborative detail which impressed our 
Gilbertian local authorities as adding artis- 
tic verisimilitude to an otherwise bald and 
unconvincing narrative. The ball had 
missed me, passing through a door panel 
and gravely injuring Miss Miniter, and so 
on. Bela was devoted to Miss Miniter. 
When he had seen her lying before him and 
supposed he had kilied her—the result was 
a nervous shock whose consequences were 
still uncertain. And so forth, and so forth! 

The Gilbertian local authorities shook 
their heads, but it was obvious their reiief 
was great! What with war abroad and 
mounting taxes and prices and drafts and 
drives at home, our local authorities were 
in no mood for additional responsibility. 
An accident, the result of gross careless- 
ness—that is what Bela’s stern and in- 
tended deed of vengeance was officially 
pronounced by our local authorities to be! 

And one night, when for very weariness 
I had ceased talking quietly to Bela and 
sat beside him in a state of lethargy almost 
as profound as his own, he spoke; not 
loudly, yet his voice startled me as if it had 
been a cry. 

“Why do you want me to live?” he said. 

“Because I love you, boy. Because you 
have something to give the world.” 

“Tf you can make me believe that —— 

OF do believe it,”’ I affirmed. 

“ee es.”’ 
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ELL, that, essentially, is Bela’s story, 

which is also Miss :Miniter’s story, 
and mine. To ti2 off all the darxiing 
threads of it now, with due artful precizion, 
seems hardly worth the patience involved. 
I have written what I have written, these 
waiting weeks, merely to quiet the intole: - 
able restlessness of many sleepless, hours; 
and to-morrow I shall hand these scrawled 
pages to Miss Miniter and advise her to 
burn them. My care for thern is over, as 
my fight for Bela is over. It has ended in 
victory —but a victory, so far as my blurred 
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eyes can discern, made possible quite as | 


much by the ignorant malice of the girl 


next door as by Miss Miniter’s steady | 
courage and quiet wisdom. And chance— | 
what men call chance—has everywhere en- | 


tered in. These things are baffling. We 


live in a universe that answers no final 


questions. 

Within the week we shall leave Oakdale 
Terrace—Bela, Miss Miniter and I. For 
no one of us will it be easy to leave Mrs. 
Kingery; in faring farther we shall often, 

have no doubt, fare greatly worse. But 
Mr. and Mrs. Kingery and the infant 
Kingerys are to attend a quiet wedding 
somewhere on the Eastern seaboard before 
another year has passed. Miss Miniter is 
then to become Mrs. Alfred Elliman; but 
Bela and I, when at home together, shall 
always call her Miss Miniter. There are 
names too precious for eblivion; they can- 
not be wholly lost or changed. 

It was rat weirdly amusing, [ admit, 
to learn that Laurestine had stopped off 
with Li Po at Reno, to establish a residence 
ana sue me for divorce. Li Po, it is rather 
Sereerey contded, is temporarily passin, 
as her chauffeur. True, Laurestine had 
failed to mention in her farewell letter that 
they were to make their trip westward in 
pd car; but she referred to it quite casu- 

y in a subsequent communication from 
Reno. She is welcome, r child! And on 
my soul I am convinced that Li Po will be 
uncommonly nice to her—nicer than I had 
ever been or would in be likely to be. 
I am sorry, though, that Bela wil! always 
think of her too sadly, for she seems con- 
tent—and beyond a vague contentment 
what better is there in life for Laurestine? 

Li Po, she informs me, means to carry 
her off to China when her divorce has been 

ted, when the war is over—when such 
things can more easily be arranged! She 
has much to look forward to; and Li Po 
will not fail to arrange things neatly, of so 
much I feel assured. He should do well, 
too, in postwar China. It will prove a wide 
field for his taients, and it would not sur- 
prise me to learn of him later as dictator of 
the Central Chinese Soviet. But nothing, 
I feel, could much surprise me now in con- 
nection with Li Po—or Laurestine. 

And Germany is on the run at last! 
pine Fe gntome the great Ludendorff s 
& an armistice. Victory is in the air. 
ut Europe lies in ruins, and who of livin 
men knows what the fruits of victory will 
be! Man, I repeat, lives in a universe that 
answers no final questions, 


As I scribble these perfunctory lines the 
girl next door has lolled into the side yard 
and is talking earnestly to Bat Pinsky, her 
gen’leman friend—immediate successor to 
the unhappy Bert. Bert, it seems, in spive 
of gh — for him, has proved an im- 
possible piker after all! Far from making 
off with fifty thousand dollars in Liberty 
Bonds, he merely helped himself one eve- 
ning to a snappy little roadster—aiid, alas! 


* the girl next door was not the girl he took 


with him on that fateful occasion. But he 
managed somehow to wreck the roadster, 
and to get caught with the goods quite 
literally on him; and his explanation that 
he had merely borrowed the car for fun did 
not prove wholly acceptable to its unin- 
8 owner. So Bert, innocent victim of 
circumstance, is spending a few months 
elsewhere among appropriate companions; 
and the girl next door has wisely turned for 
solace to Bat, the Jersey Bantam—a guy 
so lucky as to be born with only four toes 
on his left foot, through which numerical 
error he has been saved from the draft and 
enabled to earn laurels and a modest in- 
come as the niftiest little scrapper for his 
weight, bar none, the Hackmatack Ath- 
letics have ever developed. 

“Aw, Bat,” the girl next door is pleading, 
“wha’d’ya say we takes in a Broadway 
show t’-night, huh? Wha’d’ya say?” 

Shall I present myself at the window, 
bid her farewell, and thank her for all she 
has done for Bela, for Miss Miniter and 
for me? 

Or shall I rather help in my small way to 
save this immature republic by dropping 
my wash bowl on her head? It is a weighty 
bowl; the largest and slipperiest I have 
ever handled. 


No; on the whole, perhaps, I had better 
consult with Bela and Miss Miniter; for I 
can hear their voices now. They are coming 
together up the stairs. And Bela is laughing. 
Bela is laughing! A boy’s true, unforced 
laughter! It is the first time I have ever 
heard him laugh. 
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UTOMOBILES can be built—in 
fact some are being built —free from 
engine vibrations. The buyer is en- 
titled to this freedom from discom- 
fort 


If considering buying a car, let us cell you 
how to select it, from the standpoint of 
vibretion 


VIBRATION SPECIALTY Co. 
’ Harrison Building 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., U. 8. A. 
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‘Treat Your Battery 
As It Treats You 


The battery is one of the 
most personai things about 
your car. It saves you the 
work of cranking and 
makes bright your path. 
Give it the friendly con- 
sideration it deserves. 

It is just as important 
to keep your battery 
charged and filled with 
distilled water as it is to 
keep the proper amount of 
air in your tires. 

Don’t neglect your bat- 
tery; it is too good a friend 
of yours. If you arein doubt 
as to how to care for it, go 
to the nearest Exide Serv- 


ice Station and let skilled 
batterymen show you. 

Our service stations are 
manned and equipped to 
repair all makes of batter- 
ies in a way to make them 
last as long as possible. 

Before you buy a new 
battery, talk to the nearest 
Exide service man. Maybe 
you will find that your 
present battery can be put 
into good shape. If not, 
there is an Exide, the right 
size for your car, built to 
keep its rugged power 
through a long life of use- 
fulness. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO. 
PHILADELPHIA 
Service stations and dealers every where Branches in 17 cities 
Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, 133-157 Dufferin St., Toronto 


Oldest and largest manutacturers in the world 


of storage batteries for every purpose 
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LOOK FOR THIS SIGN 
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Filling,” usually chalk or clay, is 
used in ordinary window shades to 
give the flimsy, loosely woven mate- 
rial weight and body. 
This “ filling” is brittle—like school 
chalk, When the wind sucks or whips 
the shade, it crumbles and falls out. 
Pinholes and cracks appear—the 
shade sags and wrinkles, is quickly 
ruined. “ Filled”’ window shades can- 
not “stand up” under the little 
strains of everyday wear. 
Brenlin has no “filling”--needs 


none! 


its tight, fine, heavy fabric requires 
no chalk or clay to give it weight 
and body. It is flexible, yet always 
hangs straight and smooth—it is 
perfectly opaque. 

That is why a Brenlin out-wears 
two or three ordinary window shades. 
It is the cheapest you can buy. 

You'll be surprised tofind how much 
like fine, strong linen Brenlin looks— 
how beautifulits texture! See it atthe 
Brenlin dealer’s in your town in all 
its soft, rich colorings. And see Bren- 
lin Duplex, made for perfect harmony 
with a different color on each side. 

Look for the name “Brenlin” per- 
forated on the edge. If you don’t 
know where to get this long-wearing 
window shade, write us; we'll see that 
you are supplied. 


A valuable booklet on request 
Send for our very readable and in- 
structive booklet on how to enhance 
the beauty of your home with correct 
shading and decoratior of your win- 
dows. Actual samples of Brenlin in 
several colors will come with it. 
For windows of less importance Camargo 


or Empire shades give you best value 
in shades made the ordinary way 


renlin 


the long-wearing 
Winpow 


HADE material 
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When this happens lo 
| anondinary shade 
_ the tilling cracks- 


makes 


| pinholes 
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3 Brenlin : 
has no ‘filling 
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Fold a piece of ordinary 
window shade material 
tightly 





It cracks and shows pinholes 
the filling” has fallen out 





Fold a piece of Brenlin. 
It remains unbroken; it has 


no “filling” to crack and 
fall out 











The Chas. W. Breneman Co., Inc., 
Cincinnati, Ohio—‘The oldest 
window shade house in America.” 


Factories: Cincinnati, Ohio, and 
Camden, N. Branches: New 


York City, Philadelphia, Oakland, 
Calif., and Dallas, Texas. Owner 
of the good will and trade marks 
of the J. C. Wemple Co, 






Residence of H. B. Hite, B. Frank 
Trissler and Edward Resenstein, 
shaded with Brenlin by Walter E. 
Groff, Lancaster, Pa. 
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| times what the Austrian was bringing, the 
*feat was easy. 

French francs have been down to one- 
third of their prewar value for a long time, 
but with German marks at one-twelfth and 
the exchange of the Eastern European 
countries going for a song, French bankers 
have been able to pick up the choicest bar- 
gains of a century. The same factors have 
worked in favor of the British, perhaps to a 

reater extent than any other country. 
The pound has not slumped so badly as the 
money of nine-tenths of Europe and the 
East, and British investors have been ac- 
tive everywhere. 

It is probable that their export trade has 
even profited by the adverse rate of the 
American dollar. Foreign countries whose 
exchange has hit the toboggan cannot af- 
ford to buy from us. The margin is not so 
wide in the case of the pound, and British 
manufacturers have gathered a lot of busi- 
ness. Of course, raw materials which only 
the United States can supply in bulk are 
not affected. 

Speaking of raw materials suggests an- 
other possibility from the operations of 
international bankers. The widespread dis- 
organization and slaughter of values men- 
tioned above have opened the door to them 
for their acquisition. Huge areas of forest 
lands, coal mines, iron mines and oil terri- 
tories have changed hands in the last two 

ears. 

The fact stares us in the face that these 
sources of the necessaries of life have passed 
from control of nationals of the countries 
in which they are situated to possession of 
small groups ot foreign capitalists who own 
interests in many lands. 

Each group is nominally under supervi- 
sion of the government to which it owes 
allegiance, and must comply with whatever 
regulations that government may impose; 
but so long as national interests are pre- 
served no government is likely to concern 
itself with what its international bankers 
are doing, except possibly to lend them 
active support in foreign ventures. More- 
over, one country’s interests may often be 
glaringly hostile to those of another coun- 
try which can exert no authority over the 
bankers’ activities and has no defense 
against them. And it may often happen 
that a government will stand behind its in- 
ternational bankers in ventures far afield 
against a much weaker people. 


A Power for Peace or War? 


Unlike the domestic banks and domestic 
business, international bankers are com- 
paratively free from governmental restraint 
or the force of public opinion—and fre- 
quently the latter is more effective than 
legai phen About the only limits placed 
on what they may do rest in the nature of 
their opportunities and the activity of their 
rivals. 

Such has been the development of inter- 
national bankers that they can no longer be 
regarded in their professional capacity as 
the nationals of any country, entitled to do 
business under their own government’s 
supervision exclusively. They are really 
world citizens, with world-wide interests, 
and as such ought to be made amenable to 
some form of supernational control. 

This raises the question of how the 
swelling power of international bankers is 
likely to be applied. Will it make for peace 
and amicable relations, or will it foster 
trouble? 

A very plausible case can be made out 
for the contention that it ought to exert a 
stabilizing influence on international rela- 
tions. Doesn’t it stand to reason that their 
interests will demand peace, security and 
order? It seems logical to expect men 
whose investments in certain countries 
would be hurt by war to throw all their 
weight against war. 

It is even conceivable that the process of 
centralization of the world’s resources into 
a few hands might go far enough to achieve 





the desideratum of centuries—the abolition 


| of war. 


However, this argument presupposes 


| that all international bankers will work as 
| a unit, and overlooks the bitter rivalries of 
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THE 1921 OCTOPUS 


(Concluded from Page 16) 


contending groups. War begets opportuni- 
ties, and there is always the hope of vic- 
tory. Often, too, it might happen that a 
particular war—let us say, a small war 
against an insignificant nation—would not 
gd their foreign ventures, but promote 
thern. 

kt 3 a debatable question, in which the 
recently lost sight of factor of human 
nature buiks large. But where a man’s 
treasure is, there will his heart be also. We 
have seen manifestations of this in the 
French efforts to make good their invest- 
ments in Russia, and in the periodic agita- 
tion in the United States for intervention 
in Mexico. 

In such instances the groups concerned 
are doubtless sincere in the belief that they 
are entitled to be protected in their foreign 
commitments, but what shall be said of a 
state of mind which would willingly counte- 
nance involving one’s country in war in 
order that a few millions of capital risked in 
a foreign venture should be made secure? 

This is a matter of vital concern to 
Americans because of the flow of American 
capital into foreign enterprises during the 
last few years. Is it to have protection 
against the exactions and restrictions to 
which it may be exposed in far lands? —and 
by protection I mean military or naval 
backing. If such is to be American policy, 
we are in for some nice warm times, with 
plenty of action and thrills. 


Protection of Foreign Investments 


British policy in the past has been to 
support British enterprise wherever it might 
go in search of trade, the natural result 

ing that the empire has never been with- 
out a war or trouble of some kind on its 
hands in half a century. Interference by a 
power with the property of another power’s 
nationals is extremely rare, so that her 
naval and military demonstrations in sup- 
port of invested capital have been neces- 
sary only against lesser countries. 

In this connection it is worth pointing 
out how amazingly amenable capital can 
show itself to the laws and restrictions of a 
powerful country, and how touchy and 
clamorous against any form of supervision 
or control by the government of a weak 
country. 

Generally the protection of citizens fur- 
nishes the requisite excuse for the protection 
of investments. We are all familiar with 
the agitations following the killing or injury 
of a country’s nationals. Very often the 
indignation called forth is more than jus- 
tified, the victims having been engaged in 
legitimate business and well within their 
rights. As such, a country ought to protect 
its citizens to the last ounce of its power, 
wherever they may be. 

But there have been numerous cases also 
wherein the victims were not entitled to 
protection. Nevertheless, their misfor- 
tunes were made the occasion of fiery press 
and political campaigns. I refer to cases in 
which citizens of one country were trying 
to do in another land what they would 
never have dared to attempt in their own — 
cases of flagrant exploitation. I know per- 
sonally of several incidents which created 
quite a to-do, but in reality the victims 
were long overdue before the judgment 
seat, or well deserved a term in the hoose- 
gow. The extent to which an American 
citizen merits protection in foreign coun- 
tries depends on himself. It would be 
dangerous to admit blanket responsibility 
for our adventurers. 

“‘ All the species have an ink bag,’”’ de- 
clares an old cyclopedia, “‘by the contents 
of which the surrounding water is dis- 
colored, enabling them to escape their 
enemies.” 

The financial octopus has improved on 
Nature in this respect. His ink bag not 
only comes to his defense, but even carries 
the fight to his prey. And when he sets out 
to gather fresh spoils his newspapers will 
make such a splash, and so obscure the real 
issue, that millions of well-intentioned 
people who have no interests to protect but 
the general peace and order will flock to his 
support, sometimes even to the extent of 
waging war. 
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Good News- 
enough for everybody now! 


Perhaps you were one of those who were 
unable to get Beech-Nut Chewing Gum 
7 while war conditions restricted the raw 
material supply. 


The ingredients used in the manufacture 
of this delicious chewing gum, of which 
if CHICLE is the largest factor, are now 
Ul available in quantities which assure a- 
steady, adequate supply. 


Ask for “Beech-Nut”. You must know 
how good it is. Sold everywhere by 
druggists, confectioners, news stands, 
grocers, cigar dealers, etc. 







| Beech-Nut Packing Company 
" Canajoharie, New York 


© i921 BN. B Co 
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| Beech-Nut ChewingGum 
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HE Change of Seasons passes unnoticed 

in the home that is fortunate enough to 
enjoy the advantages of ‘“‘ARCOLA Hot 
Water Warmth.” The raw, damp days of 
Spring cease to be disagreeable. Indoor life 
has a new charm. 

Just now— but a little warmth is required 
to remove the chill from the home, and this 
cannot be accomplished more economically 
or faithfully than with the ARCOLA Heat- 
ing Outfit. 

Every small home should have ARCOLA 
Hot Water heat—it is a profitable invest- 
ment returning generous dividends in fuel 


eA Warm-all-over Home 
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MERICAN RADIATOR 





saving, comfort and protection of the family’s 
health. 

The IDEAL-ARCOLA gives low-cost 
healthful warmth, through hot-water radi- 
ators, to the small home, store or school. 
Places the cottage, with o without cellar, on 
the heating plane of the First Mansion in the 
Land. Replaces stoves, leaks no coal gas, 
wastes no heat up chimneys. Heats all 
rooms on less fuel than a stove requires for 
one reom. Complete system, installed by 
your lucal dealer, costs but little more than 
a stove for each’ room; and far less than the 
old expense for a hot-water heating system. 


Write for illustrated catalog reat, oh open views of IDEAL-ARCOLA Heating Outfit instal- 


lations in 4, 5,6 or 7 room cottages, bungal 


ows, flats, schools and small business buildings. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 


6S. Michigan Ave., Chicago + Sales Branches and Showrooms in all large cities 





Makers of the famous IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators 
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THE DISASTER TO GERMAN 
SOCIALISM 


(Continued from Page 21) 


industrial concerns ever brought together 
under bureaucratic control. She has de- 
cided on similar lines to denationalize, 
debureaucratize, and commit to private 
management her state railroad construc- 
tion and repair shops, which employ 150,000 
men. And, as inevitable consequence of the 
above, she has resolved io kill the experi- 
ment of state management of the railroads 
themselves. Lastly, she has officially, 
through the mouths of her own leading 
socialists, proclaimed that in every branch 
of trade, industry and communications the 
capitalistic system of elastic private profits, 
profits limited only by the individual’s 
efficiency and energy, musi be retained as 
an incentive to productive werk. The last 
of these four decisions means the jettison- 
ing of the central theory of socialism of all 
kinds, the theory that wealth can be at 
once equitably distributed and abundantly 
produced. The first three decisions mean 
that practical socialism is dead. And these 
decisions have been come to not by’ a 
selfish bourgeoisie desperately defending 
its oksolete economic privileges; they have 
been come to through the unwilling con- 
version of the socjalists themselves. 

Before deciding to kill state socialism 
without replacing it with any better social- 
istic organization form, Germany’s social- 
ists sifted minutely every plan of industrial 
regulation propounded before the revolu- 
tion and during the revolution’s first grop- 
ing months. In theory there were at least 
half a dozen practicable socialization forms. 
Classified as full socialization—in German, 
Vollsocialisierung—were the forms which 
would put an end forever to capitalistic 
ownership, management and profits. When 
plans with these aims failed, arose the 
alternative, half socialization. Covered by 
the term “half socialization’’ were all forms 
which left capitalism intact, but put it 
under sharp state or public control. Some 
reformers, chief among them the great 
war-industrial organizer, Rathenau, saw in 
half socialization a final organization form; 
some, among them the former Mihister of 
Industry, Wissell, saw in it only an inter- 
mediate, preparatory stage on the path td 
full socialization. 


‘The Move to Socialize Coal 


Of full socialization, as the two succes- 
sive official socialization commissions saw 
it, there were three conceivable kinds: 

Direct state ownership and management, 
or nationalization. 

Ownership and management by munici- 
palities or other local self-governing cor- 
porations. 

Ownership and management by specially 
created public corporations, which would 
direct industries on private commercial 
lines but would hand over the profits to 
the state. 

These, said the experts of the official 
socialization commissions, exhausted the 
possibilities of full socialization. 

Of half socialization many forms have 
been suggested; but only one has ever got 
to the point of practical consideration. 
This is the system of cmnomrery syndi- 
cates or trusts. Great syndicates should be 
forced into existence, each embracing all 
concerns of its particular branch in the 
republic; and a public but not a bureau- 
cratic council should be put in control. For 
reasons which believing socialists pointed 
out immediately, half socialization of this 
kind is not socialism at all. Under it 
the capitalist remains owner, he remains 
the immediate manager and he remains the 
sole recipient of dividends or profits. Not 
for that reason, but because half socialism 
presented possibilities of more abundant 
and more efficient procuction, this system 
came to be applied in Germany on a very 
important scale; and to its invention, 
mainly by men who were socialists in theory 
but dreaded to be socialists in practice, is 
largely due the defeat of the genuinely 
socialistic full-socialization plans. 

The disaster to Marxian socialism lies in 
the collapse of full socialization. It lies 
firstly in the failure of plans to extend 
further the full socialization which in the 
shape of state ownership and state manage- 
ment flourished in pre-revolution Germany; 
and secondly in the now impending liqui- 
dation of all measures of full socialization 


already carried out. The first attempt at 
new full socialization was made with coal. 
Coal, proclaimed the Scheidemann cabinet 
when immediately after the revolution it 
set up its first socialization commission, is 
an easy commodity. It is a uniform prod- 
uct; its production methods are simple 
and almost unchanging; and the demand 
for it is so overwhelming that competitive 
efficiency is not needed and production 
cost and prices play no réle. In early 
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1919 the federal chancellor, Scheidemann, | 


long one of the most influential Socialist 
Reichstag leaders, promised confidently 


that ‘‘whatever obstacles we may face in | 


general socialization, the abolition of coal 


capitalism may be considered a fact.”’ But | 


coal was not socialized. It merely went 
nearer to full socialization than any other 
commodity. In its case only could be 
found a commission of responsible econo- 
mists who ventured to advise the cabinet 
to take the full anticapitalistic plunge. 


This commission first sat in the winter | 
of 1918-19. It sat under the presidency of | 
Karl Kautsky, undisputed leader among | 


living German theoretical socialists. The 
majority on the commission was quite as 
socialistic as he. In it sat Rudolph Hilfer- 
ding; Prof. Emil Lederer; the chief of all 
the socialistic labor unions, Paul Umbreit; 
andthe phrenetic socialist, Wilbrandt, whois 
professor of political economy at Tiibingen 
University. 


Practical Difficuities Encountered 


Wilbrandt’s achievements as socializa- | 


tion planner sufficiently show the brave 
temper with which the commission set to 
work. Within eight days of the November 
revolution he published a proposal that 
all private property—all land, factories, 
forests, mines and communications 


be immediately declared state property. | 


Naturally the majority of a commission so 
socialistic in spirit recommended the im- 
mediate abolition of coal capitalism. It 
refused only to recommend that the 
state be made coal owner. The coal mines 
of all Germany should be transferred in full 
ownership to a Kohlengemeinschajt, a spe- 
cially created public corporation which 
should manage mines and direct the coal 
trade on private commercial lines, Full com- 
pensation, added the commission, should 
be paid to the dispossessed capitalists; and 
all the profits, if any were reaped, should 
go to the state. 

This plan waa full socialization. But as 
liberationist socialism —as the class doctrine 
which preaches equalization of property — 
it was somewhat weak, for the capital- 
ists were to be allowed to draw their old 
profits in a new form, the form of fixed 
interest on their full compensation. Unless 
coal prices were raised to the public no 
profits could go to relieve state taxation. 
Nor could miners’ wages be raised. 

The scheme naturally disgusted the ex- 
propriatory section of socialists. But mild 
though it was it was never carried out. 
Easy as it read on paper it was, as the 
socialist Wissell—who as Minister of Indus- 
try was charged with the final decision 
declared, uncommonly hard in fact. For 
though German coal is a simple uniform 
commodity, the German coal corporations 
are neither simple nor uniform. The 
trusts of Hugo Stinnes, August Thyssen, 
the Stumm Brothers, Kloeckner, Haniel 
and the big Phoenix Company, which al- 
most monopolize the coal output, are en- 
giged in almost every metal industry. All 
are great steel-and-iron producers. Most 
have shipyard interests. All have allied to 
their coal concerns complicated networks of 
finishing manufactories. 

Hugo Stinnes controls concerns capital- 
ized at 2,500,000,000 marks; but of this 
capital only 45,000,000 marks is invested 
in coal mines. The smelting furnaces, 
rol.ing mills, shipyards and finishing man- 
ufactories form with the coal corporations 
inseparable economic wholes. 

Chancellor Scheidemann’s hesitation to 
socialize coal in these conditions was ex- 
pressed by Stinnes’ vivid image of March, 
1919: “You can pull the sun out of the 
planetary system,” said Stinnes, “‘but what 
will become of the planets?’’ Coal could 





be socialized if fifty other industries were | 


socialized simultaneously. 






NMISTAKABLY the ‘shirt for you 
young men who aim at informality of 
attire without sacrificing style, is the Emery 
Shirt with attached collar. 

Three models. One with collar as 
illustrated. Another with lower collar. 
Another with higher collar and longer 
points; made to button down on the shirt 
if desired. All with soft double cuffs, 

White and Tan Oxford Cheviot, 
various grades and weights —the college 
man’s favorite, 

Mercerized silky Pongee in White and 
Tan—soft and cool. 

Various other fabrics, including print- 
ed and woven Madras, silk mixed and 
pure silk textures. a 
$3.00, $3.50 and up 


according to fabric. 


Look for Gort at better-class shops 


W.M. Steppacher & Bro., Inc. 


Philadelphia 4 








If your dealer can't 
supply you, wrile us 
direct and we will see 
that you are served. 
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HEN you see a person wearing 

conspicuous bifocal glasses, 

doesn’t the thought, “I hope I'll 
never have to wear those,” form itself 
unconsciously in your mind? 


You never will have to wear them. No 
matter how badly your eyes may come to 
need help for both near and far vision, you 
never will have to wear bifocals with the 
conspicuous, old-looking line, seam or 
hump across their lenses. 


Instead, you can have Kryptoxs. They 
have no line, seam or hump. They look 
exactly like single vision glasses, yet they 
give you all the comfort and convenience 
of having both near and far vision in one 
pair of glasses. KRYPTOK appearance is 
as’ satisfying as Kryprok comfort and 
convenience. KRYPTOK COMPANY, INC., sole 
owners of the fused bifocal patents, 
1017 Old South Building, Boston, Mass. 


Seated 
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But the socialization of shipyards, ma- 

chine shops and finishing manufactories 

enerally was rejected by the commission 
Gans the first. These concerns, even the 
boldest socialists admitted, could not be 
called easy. So coal was not socialized; and 
the result of the first socialization com- 
mission’s labors, as far as full socialization 
was concerned, was nil. 

The socialization commission’s report on 
coal was made public on February 15, 1919. 
Within five weeks the Scheidemann cab- 
inet formally rejected it by passing an 
alternative, and in principle contrary, 
measure of half socialization. A syndicate 
embracing all coal mines was compulsorily 
created, Capitalistic ownership and profits 
were left intact. The coal interest was 


‘merely put under a council which was 


empowered to advise on higher coal policy, 
but was given no general management 
authority and was forbidden to interfere 
in the technical or commercial manage- 
ment of the mines. After that followed the 
syndicalization on identical lines of the 
potash and, a year afterward, of the iron 
and steel raw-material industries. 

These measures provoked a storm of 
rage from the believing socialists—that is, 
from socialists out of office. These were 
happily in what the Engiish politician, Ar- 
thur Balfour, called “positions of greater 
freedom and less responsibility.” They 


‘ could propound logically impeccable plans 


which ignored the real conditions of indus- 
try and trade, and they could without risk 
reproach the socialists in power, who were 
compelled to take these conditions into 
account, for not carrying out similar plans. 


Sops for Hostile Critics 


The Scheidemann cabinet foresaw the 
outcry and tried to forestall it. It passed 
a bill, dated March 23, 1919, which gen- 
erously authorized the federal government 
to socialize fully—that is, to abolish capi- 
talism—in any ripe branch of industry. 
The defect of this law from the unofficial 
socialist standpoint, and the intended de- 
fect from the official socialist standpoint, 
was that no specific branches-of industry 
were mentioned, and that the government 
was only authorized to socialize, but was 
not compelled.” The law merely expressed 
anew the inherent right of every state to 
regulate industry on socialistic lines if for 
such measures the government in power 
can get a parliamentary majority. “ Keep- 
ing the urban workman quiet by present- 
ing him with plausible appearances” was 
the socialist —e Vorwiirts’ descrip- 
tion of the law. No socialization came of 
it; had any socialization been intended the 
law would not have been necessary. 

This law began a general policy of piaus- 
ible appearances, which lasted until the 
general retreat from socialism set in, and 
which had the aim of hiding from the 
enemy the preparations for the retreat. 
The next plausible appearance came from 
Chancellor Bauer. Like Chancellor Schei- 
demann, Chancellor Bauer is a noted Social- 
Democratic leader; but he is also, like 
Scheidemann, an uncommonly cautious 
and circumspect man. Under Scheidemann 
the first socialization commission, being 
unable to accomplish anything, dissolved; 
and Herr Bauer, though very hard pressed 
by unruly Berlin communists, managed to 
keep in power for three-quarters of a year 
without touching real socialization at all. 
His plausible appearance was a new mu- 
nicipal socialism law. As municipal social- 
ism has long flourished in Germany this law 
could in principle contain nothing new. It 
authorized the municipalities, which were 
already carrying on enterprises of almost 
every conceivable kind, to expropriate 
further enterprises against fair compensa- 
tion. The one new feature was that a 
municipality, after expropriating all local 
private enterprises in a given branch, 
could prohibit the starting of competitive 
enterprises in the same branch. Inasmuch 
as it provided for abolition of capitalistic 
ownership this law was full socialization; 
and it seemed to be a step ahead. 

But the new municipal socialism re- 
mained a plausible appearance. For reasons 
which Chancellor Bauer and his socialist 
colleagues were well aware of it could not 
be carried out. One reason was financial. 
Nearly all German cities are on the 
verge of bankruptcy. The intermunicipal 
congress which sat last month at Celogne 
brought out the fact that since the armi- 
stice the total debts of fifty Prussian cities 
have increased nearly two and a half fold 
and that the expenditure has increased 
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fourfold. Most municipa! services are run- 
ning at a loss. For municipalities in this 
condition socialization on lines of fair 
compensation has no attraction. The so- 
cializing municipalities would first have to 
pay the deposed capitalists’ profits in form 
of interest on the compensation; and they 
would further have to make good the op- 
ager deficits if the new enterprises, like 
the old, could be run only at a loss. 

The municipal-socialism law was badly 
received by both capitalists and socialists. 
Capitalists in the cities did not relish the 
notion of bearing fresh taxation merely in 
order to guarantee dispossessed capitalists’ 
profits. The Socialist Party in Dresden 
municipality denounced the law as a sham. 
And the believing socialists pointed out 
that even if the new powers to municipali- 
ties were fully taken advantage of, the 
movement toward general socialization 
would not be moved forward a bit. The 
municipalities could socialize only locally, 
and the great’ standard industries are not 
local. Krupps is an Essen concern, but it 
controls fourteen establishments outside of 
Essen. Hugo Stinnes’ vast trust stretches 
into four states and thirty-seven cities; the 
pig iron produced in his smelting furnaces 
in Westphalia goes directly to his lately 
purchased engineering shops in Augsburg 
and Nuremberg; and his machines from 
Augsburg and Nuremberg go to equip his 
new shipyard at Flensburg. 

It was again a question of Stinnes’ solar 
system; even one planet could not be re- 
moved from it without perturbing the rest. 
So municipal socialism remains at best a 
matter of unimportant, locally confined 
industries, and to socialize these under 
present conditions there is neither money 
nor wish, 

So far in the domain of real socialization 
German socialists had achieved two 
things—the law authorizing expropriation 
of capitalistic enterprises by the federal 
state, and the law of municipal socializa- 
tion. Both these laws were noncommittal 
and academic. There are thousands of 
ardent German socialists who would un- 
shrinkingly apply both had they only 
an opportunity. But these enthusiasts are 
not the socialists of less freedom and more 
responsibility who have sat in Berlin 
cabinets and who rule the great cities. 
These more careful commanders, when they 
0 shot away their only ammunition in 
the shape of plausible appearances, felt it 
unwise to do anything more hazardous. 
They sat down and waited. But the forces 
pressing for a new and better organizatjon 
of industry which would safeguard the na- 
tional production and the state finances 
would not wait; they began an energetic 
offensive, and with that the great socialist 
retreat began. 


The Socialists’ Great Retreat 


The offensive took the form of an un- 
shrinking assault upon all forms of state 
regulation, state management and state 
meddling. The retreat took the form of an 
abandonment of the state socialism which 
Germany, mostly before the war and the 
revolution, had already attained. State 
socialism began to waver; the attack was 
pressed; the more circumspect socialists 
went over in a mass to the enemy; and the 
socialist disaster was complete. 

The abandonment of state socialism and 
nationalization of industries by German 
socialism registers the most striking re- 
versal of sentiment recorded in the pen- 
dulumlike chronicles of revolutionary 
instability. Two years ago nationalization 
was not only a possible form of general 
socialization, it was the most popular form 
and almost the only form. All sorts of 
benefits were expected. 

First were the political benefits. German 
politics has always suffered from centrifugal 
tendencies. Nationalization, by certraliz- 
ing economic power, by fusing under a 
single state control tise industries of Diissel- 
dorf with those of Kénigsberg and those of 
Stuttgart with those of Spandau, would 
supply a unifying centripetal force. 

ext were the moral and social benefits. 
The Saxon socialist enthusiast, Doctor 
Neurath—who later went to jail for his 
exploits during the Munich Soviet Repub- 
lice—proclaimed that nationalization has all 
the moral and social merits of militarism 
without its demerits. Prussia with her 
state-owned railroads, he proclaimed, had 
for two generations set an example of 
official discipline, labor contentment and 
technical efficiency. 

(Continued on Page 93) 
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| Installed in one of the living rooms—it heats the whole house 


Beautifully enameled in rich mahogany to harmonize with finest furnishings, and smooth as glass. 


You can rub it off and dust it with a cloth, just as you do your furniture 
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E announce Estate Heatrola 
the final solution of the heat- 
ing problem for homes that have no 
basement. 
f Note now, it’s not a stove but a 
il Warm Air Heater. A pipeless fur- 
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nace that takes up as little room as 
an ordinary heating stove, and that 
looks for all the 


world like an ex- 


pensive piece of furniture. 


People are amazed. And thousands 


will soon enjoy this new-dauy way of, 


No black stoves to mar the 
beauty of your rooms! 


heating. 


Heats 3 to 6 rooms! 


And heats them better than an ordi- 
nary stove heats one! 


That's because the Heatrola is a 
furnace and does everything a furnace 
will do. Keeps all your rooms warm 
Ex- 


perts proclaim it the highest develop- 


as toast in even coldest weather! 


ment of heating for the smaller type 
of home. 


Holds fire 50 hours 


Burn hard coal or soft, lignite or 
slack the The 
Heatrola holds fire 50 hours on one 


results are same. 


charge of any kind of coal! 


Furnace comfort at stove 


That’s the object of the Heatrola. 


cost. 


Healthful heating 


say medical authorities 


The Heatrola circulates warm, moist 
air—continuously. And this, as any 


doctor will tell you, is the’ secret of 


healthful heating. 


taken from the 


through registers on both sides of the 


Air is room 
Heatrola; then heated and sterilized, 
MOISTENED and circulated through 
registers at the top—just like a pipe- 
less furnace. A vapor tank supplies 


the moisture. 
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HEATROLA 


ESTATE STOVE COMPANY, HAMILTON, OHIO 
A STOVE, FURNACE AND RANGE 
WITH 


THE 
OUS ESTATES. 
AND HEATING 


COAL, WOOD, 


BUILDERS SINCE 
FOR EVERY REQUIREMENT 
GAS AND ELEC 


A cleaner, better heater. 


See the 


dealer's, 


Heatrola at your local 
If he hasn't one, show him 
this ad and he wil! arrange to get one. 


But, in any event— 
Mail the coupon below 
It will bring you, by return mail, 


Tells the 
principle on which the Heatrola works 


a book you'll enjoy reading. 


and explains this modern way of heat 
ing. Note 
and heating devices, illustrated on this 


the other Estate cooking 
page, and check the coupon for litera- 
ture regarding any in which you are 
interested, 


Dealers—write or wire! 


Estate Heatrola is without 


tition. 


compe- 
It will outsell old-time heating 
stoves wherever it is shown. Present 
Estate dealers will get the preference, 
but dealers everywhere are invited to 


communicate with us at once 
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way fe teaeaited from 32 to 36 inches ha ae 
desired, measuring from top.of rim to floor. All 
“Standard” Sinks are shown in catalogue “Standard” 
Plumbing Fixtures for the Home. Write for copy. 
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(Continued from Page 90) 

Lastly, in nationalization lay hope for the 
shattered federal finances. Up to the 
revolution, the railroads were in the owner- 
ship of the separate states, and these reaped 
big profits. Full nationalization in the 
hands of the federal government would be 
the easiest, fairest way of helping the 
republic out of the financial ruin caused by 
the war. 

But the best of all reasons for preferring 
nationalization to any other form of full 
socialism was that nationalization existed, 
and at the time of the revolution was in 
rapid, all-conquering growth. The latest 
nationalization conquests were in industry 
and trade. The federal state durin the 
war had become producer of and trader in 
the most vital commodities; and it con- 
trolled nearly all other commodities. De- 
vised for war purposes, the state system 
was administered bureaucratically, despot- 
ically and unshrinkingly. It was industrial 
militarism. But it was the pet child of 
socialists who professed to abhor militar- 
ism. The Saxon socialist leader whom I 
have previously mentioned affirmed that, 
even had there been no defeat and no 
revolution, industrial militarism would 
have survived as the ally of socialism. 

“Militarism has shown us,” he wrote, 
**how an entire system of national industry 
may be regulated successfully down to the 
minutest detail. . . . What militarism 
began it remains only for socialism to con- 
summate.’ 

And a prominent socialist member of the 
Reichstag declared that though the Hohen- 
zollerns had in general left only ruin be- 
hind them “they had yet left militarized 
production and distribution as the perfect 
model from which a universal system of 
nationalization socialism may now arise 
as a blessing to the emancipated people.” 


The End of Socialization 


That was in December, 1918. In Decem- 
ber, 1920, there was not a single known 
German socialist who had not repudiated 
nationalization in every form. The first 
socialization commission with its uncom- 
promising socialist color rejected nationali- 
zation unanimously. In principle it said, 
“‘ Nationalization is only the replacement of 
one employer, the capitalist, by another 
employer, the state.”” In practice it con- 
demned nationalization as inefficient, dila- 
tory and wasteful. During weeks, the 
commission took comparative evidence as 
to the administration methods of state and 
capitalistic concerns. And the judgment, 
signed by—among others—the eight social- 
ist members who stood firm to the end for 
the termination of private coal ownership, 
was this: 


“The commission is unanimously of the 
opinion that the whole system of ordinary 
state industrial management . . . is of 
a kind that must raise serious obstacles to 
the efficient working of coal mines. 

“Every extensicn of state management, 
in the commission’s opinion, must be un- 
Poreauers as long as there is no break with 

ureaucratic traditions in state business 
methods 

“The characteristics a! such state man- 
agement are these: rt officiais are 
overwhelmed with petty "detail work. They 
are shifted from post to post without rea- 
son. They are paid salaries which are low 
and which compared to the salaries paid by 
private industry are ridiculous. They show 
a serious lack of responsibility in matters of 
finance. They are impeded by a compli- 
cated chain of subordination which goes 
so far that some of their actions depend 
on parliamentary sanction. They negotiate 
for years over questions which private in- 
dustry would settle in a few hours. In 
short, there is a system of control over con- 
trol; but there is no system of mutual con- 
fidence and encouragement to independent 
initiative.” 


This report was the death of nationaliza- 
tion. It was confirmed 4 year later by 
the second socialization commission, which 
flatly refused to recommend nationaliza- 
tion in any branch. And the same official 
socialists who refused to act on the first 
commission’s advice to terminate coal cap- 
italism actually took the commission’s ad- 
vice to kill nationalization in the branches 
of production and distribution, in which it 
already exists. This recommendation was 
taken up so enthusiastically that if present 
plans are fully carried out there will soon 
not be in the German Republic a single 
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enterprise that is both owned and managed 
by the state. 

The first denationalizer was Chancellor 
Scheidemann’s Minister of the Treasu 
Herr Georg Gothein. Gothein is an old 
Reichstag member, a temperamental enem 
of what he calls state meddling and mud- 
dling, and an expert publicist on matters of 
business and finance. His position as Treas- 
ury Minister gave him a chance. Under this 
department immediately after the armi- 
stice was put the greatest aggregation of in- 
dustrial works in Europe. It consisted 
firstly of numerous army and navy arsenals 
and workshops scattered all over the re- 
public, at Spandau, Kiel, Erfurt, Lipp- 
stadt, Cassel and Munich. The military 
collapse compelled these workshops liter- 
ally to beat their swords into plowshares, 
for their first peaceful work was to turn out 





agricultural machinery, To-day they turn 


out nearly everything that contains metal, 


from locomotives to pots and kettles, even | 


to mechanical toys. 

With these concerns, into Gothein’s hands 
fell the aluminum and synthetic niter works 
established by the state during the war. 
Among them are the aluminum works of 
Grevenbroich, on the Lower Rhine, which 


produce 12,000 tons yearly, or more than | 
all Germany produced in 1913; and the 


niter concerns of Piesteritz and Chorzow, 


in Upper Silesia, which by the Frank-Caro | 


process turn out 120,000 tons of niter a 
year. In all, 300,000 persons are employed. 
Technically this vast enterprise was man- 
aged efficiently enough. It employed 
private chemists and engineers. Commer- 
cially it was mana by the treasury 
officials, and was a disastrous failure. In 
March, 1919, it was causing the federal 
finances losses estimated at 1,275,000,000 
marks a year. 

Gothein wy 4 denationalized the whole. 
He removed the managing bureaucrats, 
converted all the works into a single pri- 
vate corporation with the title “ Deutsche 
Werke,” invited the best private organizers 
to take control, a ag~ them the highest 
salaries they ask and gave them a free 
hand to engage, dismiss, build, scrap and 
transform, 

For a year nothing was heard of the 
experiment. In December, 1920, up came a 
first-class scandal. The Reichstag learned 
that the private board of directors of the 
Deutsche Werke had resigned en bloc. 
After Gothein retired from the ministry his 
bureaucratic successor, Von Raumer, be- 
gan to interfere; and that the directors 
would not stand. The Reichstag debate 
which ensued brought out the fact that dur- 
ing the little over a year in which the 
Deutsche Werke had existed as a private 
corporation it had been put upon a com- 
pletely paying basis, and had ceased alto- 
gether to Caries the state finances. The 
Reichstag socialists themselves stood be- 
hind the resigned directors and against the 
bureaucrats, 


Landmarks of Socialism’s Retreat 


One of the reddest socialists in the re- 

ublic is Herr Leghien, chief of the Berlin 
abor-union men, and organizer of the gen- 
eral strike of March, 1920. ‘The private 
directcrs of the Deutsche Werke,” Herr 
Leghien told the Reichstag on December 
seventh, “have not only made the former 
state-managed workshops pay their way. 
They have also inc the employees’ 
contentment, and the pleasure which is 
taken in work.”” And the workmen in the 
denationalized shops at Kiel and Ruestrin- 
gen telegraphed to the Reichstag their 
satisfaction at their treatment under the 
new capitalistic régime. 


The Deutsche Werke episode marks a | 


critical point in the retreat of German 
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socialism. It was the first actual attempt | 


to realize the socialization commission's 
condemnation of nationalized industry. 
But the financial stress which was Gothein’s 
chief motive in abolishing state manage- 
ment has forced the federal government to 
two further similar steps of much greater 
importance. Both concern the nationalized 
railroads, 

On April 1, 1920, the whole 58,000 kilo- 
meters of railroads owned by Prussia and 
the other states of the aeediihe passed into 
federal hands. The federal government 
took over a ruin. The permanent way is 
ruined by neglect to repair duriz.*, the war; 
the best locomotives and 150,000 of the 
best cars have been surrendered to the 
Allies; the average production in the work- 
shops has fallen to 52 per cent of that 
of 1913; and the current deficit in the 
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Now-e Zinplex Stropper 
for Durtam-Duplex Blades 


T’S an own brother to that other Twinplex for 
Gillettes, that daily brings new shaving com- 
forts and economies to a million men and more. 


And now Durham-Duplex users, too, may with 
Twinplex strop their blades, and keep the edges 


keen. 


For safety blades, sharp as they may be 


at first, need stropping to maintain shaving 
smoothness just as the old style razor does. 


Twinplex does this very thing. With mechanical precision, 
it strokes the dulled edges of a blade, first on one side and 
then the other, and restores to the delicate edges the 
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The simplicity of Twinplex 
ls fascinating. You merely 
slip the biade in place — 
twirl the handle a few times 
~—and you have a neu 
stropped blade of marvel- 
ous keenness. 


After shaving, wipe the 
blade, aad put it back in 
the stropper ready for to- 
morrow's comfort shave. 
This saves time and pro- 
tects the biade 


qwinplex_’ 


keenness they have lost in shaving. 


Regular stropping after each shave brings 
a marvelous keenness that may be main- 
tained almost indefinitely. Thus shave 
after shave of wondrous comfort may be 
had with the selfsame blade. 


The price of Twinplex either for Durham- 
Duplex or Gillette blades is the same— 
$5.00 in standard style cases. 


You can get either model on 30 days’ 
home trial, at cutlery, hardware, drug 
and department stores. A ten year 
service guarantee assures you of their 
durability. 


TWINPLEX SALES COMPANY 
1665 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. 


$53 Fulton St.. New York $91 St. Catherine St., Montreal 
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budget for 1920 is 16,000,000,000 marks. A 
great part of this ruin is the inevitable re- 
sult of the war, But an peels rest part 
of the ruin, agree Gothein, Minister of 
Communications Groener, and all other 
experts who have gone into the matter, 
might have been avoided. This part is the 
fruit of an inelastic and inherently ineffi- 
cient state-management system, which 
pulled cng | tolerably under easy prewar 
conditions, but being was bound to fail 
under the postwar economic stress. Se- 
cure in the knowledge that the Reichs- 
bank’s untiring note-printing press would 
provide means for covering the heaviest 
deficits, the bureau7rats ran their railroads 
on lines of a vast charitable organization. 
Groener reported that 1,750,000,000 marks 
a year was being paic in salaries to officials 
who were of no use to the railroads at all. 
And despite this charity—at the cost of 
those fixed-income citizens who suffer from 
the currency inflation—the socialist para- 
dise has not been attained. Strikes, threats 
of strikes, labor insubordination, negli- 
gence and open sabotage ccecur in a measure 
never before experienced. 
Nevertheless, when the Miiller cabinet 
first took up the question in April in the 
t year it refused to go the whole way. 
t tried a compromise between bureaucratic 
and private management. The bureau- 
cratic railroad ng ot nage a ana pre- 
dominantly by doctors of law—would 
continue, it proclaimed, to be supreme 
authority, but it would invite the advice 
and assistance of business men. Beside the 
Minister of Railroads would henceforth sit 
a special council of elected representatives 
of industry, agriculture and trade. In im- 
portant questions of traffic, of central rail- 
road. administration and of training of 
employees, no step would be taken by the 
bureaucrats without taking the council’s 
advice. This measure has never been car- 
ried out. The planners delayed a little too 
long. And in the meantime arose a power- 
ful movement for complete denationaliza- 
tion of railroads, and swept the plan away. 


A House Divided 


The first step toward complete denation- 
alization was taken by the present Minister 
of Railroads, Groener. Groener began with 
the construction and repair shops. He 
found them being managed “‘on a system so 
dilatory, so unbusinesslike, so wasteful that 
had they been private enterprises, with no 
resource in the note-printing press, the re- 
ceiver would long ago have been on the 
spot.” State-made locomotives were cost- 
ing 72.7 per cent more than identical loco- 
motives made in private shops; 50,000 
more men were drawing wages than on the 
eve of the war; but three-quarters of the 
repair work had to be done by outside 
private concerns. This had to come to an 
end. On the first of November, Minister 
Groener announced the cabinet’s decision 
to handle the state workshops on the lines 
which Gothein successfully applied to the 
state munitions and chemicals works. He 
declared that he would remove every con- 
struction and repair shop in the republic 
from under state management and would 
transform the whole system into a private 
corporation under the management of non- 
official engineers and business men enga; 
on private terminable contracts. The Ger- 
man Railroad Workshops Corporation will 
be a sister concern to the Deutsche Werke. 
And a few days later the cabinet announced 
that the whole railroad system would be 
handled in a similar way. This decision 
was in fact come to in the preceding Sep- 
tember, but the cabinet kept it secret. 
Now it is announced that the railroads will 
be converted into a financially independent 
corporation. 

So, within only two years, a complete 
revolution in German economic tendencies 
has been carried through. at is the ex- 
planation? The explanation is that the 
most zealous, most ingenious of German 
socializers could not do without and could 
not find an effective substitute for the in- 
eentive to energy and efficiency which 
under the capitalistic system is — by 
the motive of individual gain. m the 
first the socializers, realizing this, tried to 
combine socialism with capitalism. The 
second socialization commission, set up 
by Chancellor Miiller afterthe first had 
failed, declared that ‘“‘the motive power of 
capitalistic industry” is “the social and 
eee advan of the successful 

us 


iness man”; and added that “both in 
national andinternational competition these 
factors have fully justified themselves.” 
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The same commission was so eager to rope 
the capitalists into socialization plans that 
it proposed not se § to compensate them 
for their surrendered property interests but 
also to let them continue profit-making 
from their brains and will power in pre- 
cisely the same measure as they have been 
doing so far. Coal, said this commission— 
which was equally socialist in composition 
but, considerably less socialist in temper 
than the first commission—should be so- 
cialized after a term of thirty years. Mean- 
time, irregular profits should cease. The 
coal owners should be allowed to take only 
a fair fixed interest upon their actual in- 
estments and upon the total of their 
onded debts. 

So far this recommendation pleased the 
unofficial socialists tolerably. But the com- 
mission added that if in future any coal 
owner showed more than ordinary efficiency 
in that he either increased his output or 
reduced his operating expenditure he should 
be allowed regular bonuses, and that these 
bonuses should not be less than the extra 

rofits which he would have reaped in free 
industry. Though the commission rendered 
two reports widely differing in some vital 
points, it agreed unanimously about this. 
And on this commission sat not only Carl 
Friedrich von Siemens, the chief of the 
test capitalistic electrical concern in 
ty but also the radical socialist, Kaut- 
sky, the coal miners’ leaders, Otto Hue, 
who made sch a stir at Spa, and Otto 
Cohen, the socialist secretary of the united 
labor unions of the whole German republic. 

This recommendation was the worst 
bombshell that had yet fallen into the so- 
cialistcamp. It wasmore painful than even 
denationalization. For the doctrine of the 
Mehrwert, of the capitalist’s tribute, which 
ought to be confiscated for the benefit of 
the manual workers, is the central con- 
structive motive of Marxian socialism. A 
socializing in outward form, under which 
the coveted Mehrwert still goes into the 
pockets of capitalists, has no attraction for 
the German workingman. Thirty years 
long he has pored over his Social-Democratic 
Bible, the Erfurt Program of 1891, which 
assured him that the essence of socialism is: 
To the manual worker belongs the whole 
value of everything that manual labor 
produces. 

The revelation that this is not necessarily 
so did not come from one quarter only. 
The Saxon socializers came to the same 
conclusion. Two years back, the socialist 
government at Dresden, being already sus- 

icious of dilatory Berlin, announced that 
it would sotialize for itself. It established 
an economical reform commission to pre- 
pare the way. In the fall of 1920 came out 
the report of this commission. Socialism, 
said the report, cannot possibly mean that 
the profits of dispossessed capitalists will go 
into the pockets of workingmen. “If the 
state socializes industry, the profits will 
have to be taken by the state, because only 
in that way can be accumulated the fresh 
capital which is needed for increase of 
production.” 


Marxism Repudiated 


No new socialistic measures, the aboli- 
tion of existing state socialism, and the 
repudiation of the basic socialist theories, 
are the negative fruits of the German so- 
cialist revolution so far. Marxism is being 
bitterly assailed. As its practice will not 
fit theory, its theory is to be reconstructed 
to fit practice. The confident Tiibingen 
professor of political economy, mentioned 
already, who two years back panted to 
make the state immediate owner of every- 
thing, is to-day the first of the dissidents. 
“The only real socialist,” he says, “is the 
man who is not a Marxist.”” Rudolph Wis- 
sell and Robert Schmidt, both socialists 
and in succession Ministers of Industry in 
federal cabinets, declare that the Erfurt 
Program is an absurdity in important ques- 
tions of principle; and that the first work 
of the Social-Democratic Party must be to 
revise it in the light of real economic facts. 
As the prograrh is pure Marxism this pro- 
nouncement is a repudiation of Karl Marx. 

That is the weakness of German social- 
ism today. The old socialist gods are de- 
throned; the new, if there ever are to be 
any, are hidden still below the economic 
horizon. At present capitalism—or a form 
of quasi socialization which accentuates 
and perpetuates the good and bad sides 
of capitalism—is triumphantly on top, and 
there is every indication that it will stay 
triumphantly on top in all the years that 
can be foreseen. 
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HEN you buy a Westinghouse Battery This is a message from the maker of the 
you will find a transparent envelope battery to its user, a pledge of reliability. 
wired to the handle. In this envelope is a 
card. Be sure to look for it and save it. The Westinghouse Battery is made to de- 
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On the reverse side is a signed statement as 
to the examination and tests which your bat- 
tery has undergone in the Westinghouse Union 
Battery Company’s factory at Swissvale. 


solely to this purpose. Every Westinghouse 
Battery is thoroughly guaranteed, and the 
guarantee dates from the day the battery 
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The finest of all Kitchen Cabinets is presented to the Amer- 


ican housewife by the Hoosier Manufacturing Company as a fitting 
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GET THE KITCHEN PLAN BOOK ) 
It shows how to build or rearrange a model, step-saving kitchen. 
Contains 50 plans submitted in competition by 343 leading architects 


and architectural draftsmen. Sent postpaid on receipt of 25 cents 
—much less than the cost of preparation. 
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COLUMBINE TIME 


(Continued from Page 19) 


away he enhanced his reputation for mod- 
esty; whereas he was merely troubled with 
embarrassment and desire to be alone. The 
opportunity presented itself a few mo- 
ments later, when a half drunken argu- 
ment started as to the condition of Old 
Calamity—one faction maintaining that 
the old horse thief was as good as ever, the 
other asserting that the old road agent was 
still in danger. Everyone joined in. 
“Leave it to Doc Jones!” said someone, 
and, in the midst of loud calls for Doe 
Jones, Tommy slipped away. By now his 
daring had evaporated a little; he was in 
that second stage of determination when 
practical obstacles will insist on pushing 
into the picture. As he crossed the hall he 
caught a glimpse of Nellie, dancing with 
John W. Sabin—her torso drawn back, his 


figure rollin iting bearlike in the measure of a* 


polka. determination blazed again. 
He ae bareheaded out to the lights 
and clamor of Main Street; wandered in 
again before the polka was ended; re- 
mained outside for what seemed an eter- 
nity, entered this time by the back way, to 
find a lancers started, and Nellie dancing 
with Sandy McNutt. ‘Again his determina- 
tion blazed. It was alternately dimming 
and brightening all the eternal twenty min- 
utes during which he waited for that second 
waltz; but at each increasing rhythm of 
its fluctuations it burned brighter. 

In one of the blazing moods he collected 
himself long enough to note and remember 
the approaches to Masonic Hail. The front 
door opened on Main Street—to the rush of 
its crowds, the sound of its dance-hall or- 
chestras, its clicking stud-poker chips, its 
whirring faro wheels, its lively optimistic 
clamor. The back entrance opened from 
an anteroom used customarily in the mys- 
tie ceremonies of the lodge, but to-night 
serving as coat room for both ladies and 
gentlemen. Behind it lay a dark a 
leading to Galena Avenue—for all its 
tentious name a wayfare of small’ ca ins 
and shanties, long ago dark in sleep. 
Tommy took a little excursion down Ga- 
lena Avenue and returned hurriedly to 
Masonic Hall. 


The second waltz. No sooner had they 
begun dancing than decency prompted him 
to a line of inquiry that he had dodged 
hitherto. 


“Tf you should marry me,” he said, “you 


would have nothing. I’m going to be rich 
some day. I’m poor now. I’ve got just a 
hundred and forty dollars in the world.” 

“‘My father had fifty dollars when he 
married my mother,” she said. “‘She’s al- 
ways talking about how she slav ed for him 
in those early years-——and now You 
don’t suppose I’d want money, do you? 
I'd work my fingers to the bone!” 

“Then listen!’’ he said. ‘‘ You're going 
to marry me to-night—if we can get away. 
I know how.” 

He stopped now, waiting for her word of 
refusal or of assent. She did not speak for 
amoment. Her cheek was leaning against 
his shoulder, and he could see no more than 
her glittering crown of black hair, which 
radiated a delicate perfume. 

“Oh, I am afraid!” she whispered, and 
then: “Yes, my dearest, and as soon as 
we can!” 

He had intended to wait an opportunity 
later in the evening—had even planned, 
though imperfectly, how to create a di- 
version. But at this instant they were 
dancing toward that cloakroom door. It 
drew him, as by a power superior to his 
will, He waltzed her to the threshold, 
stopped, opened the door. She gave one 
backward glance. Her mother, in the em- 
brace of Pat Burke—a close dancer—was 
swinging round a far corner of the hall. 
Nellie did not look back again. 

The door closed behind her. They were 
alone in the cloakroom, where overcoats, 
mantles, shawls and sealskin cloaks cov- 
ered every inch of the wall, made gro- 
tesque heaps on every chair. 

“Do you know wheve your wrap is?” he 
asked. 

“There.” 

If he hesitated for a moment now it was 
not because he was undecided but because 
he had something more to say to her and 
was not sure how she would take it. 

“Do you want to leave word for your 
mother? I guess you’d better ” he 








gan. 
“T intended to do that,” she said. 


She began scribbling on the back of her 
dance program. When she had finished she 


stuffed it into the pocket of her mother’s | 


| 
| 
| 


sealskin coat. She looked up now. Tommy | 


was holding her mantle for her. Into it she 
slipped; she seized her hat, too, but made 
no movement to put it on, for he had 
opened the outer door. Through it they 
passed together. A moment later, hand in 
hand, they were stumbling along the rough 
dark roadway of Galena Avenur 


x 


OHN W. SABIN, in his capacity of first 

prominent citizen and general manager 
for everything in Carbonado Camp, had 
edited the program of dances at the Fire- 
men’s Ball and had decreed that there 
should be no encores. ‘* We'll still be going 
it by the time the day shift comes on if we 
let ‘em repeat,” he had said. But after the 
second waltz—a Strauss selection and a 
specialty of the Little Casino—the demand 
became so loud and insistent as to override 
all rules; and the band swung into a 
dreamy encore. 

During this dance Mrs. Bates, whenever 
Pat Burke's close hold allowed, was darting 
a nervous glances about the ballroom. 

hen Pat Burke bowed her to her own 
corner she looked still more nervously 
across the shifting kaleidoscope made by 
black coats, red shirts and light feminine 
fest blues and lavenders. Gradually the 
aleidoscope came to rest and its colors 
massed—the light tints along the wall, the 
red and black in the corner beside Mike the 
bartender’s punch. 

But neither Nellie nor Tommy emerged. 
Mrs. Bates drew a mask of stately indiffer- 
ence over her features, to hide the anxiety, 
tempered by pure rage, which surged 
within. From the group about the punch 
ap soached John W. Sabin, his hawk’s face 
illuunined by good humor, The nervous 
strain of that evening had sharpened all 
perceptions and memories in Mrs. Bates. 
She glanced at her program. 
dance was the Virginia Reel; Nellie had it, 
she remembered, with John W. Sabin. She 
hesitated a moment. Mr. Sabin stopped 





The next | 


to pass a remark to Mrs. Black. That gave | 


her a little time; and she decided not to 
wait and make excuses, but to go forth- 
with on the hunt. 

Ever since that quarrel in the ladies’ 
room, she realized now, she had been afraid 
of her daughter’s mood—of the unsounded 
depths in that nature which she had known 
so little during the past ten years, and of 
what those depths might bring forth. An 
intuition of her disaster stabbed her for an 
instant. 

But the thought was simply too dread- 
ful to be entertained. She put it back. 
With dignity, and with as much speed as 
she dared to show the critical world of 
Carbonado Camp, she floated in the midst 
of her draperies to the ladies’ room. Nellie 
was not there. 

She tried the front entrance in the angry 
expectation that she might interrupt her 
daughter and that young man in a téte- 
a-téte. A group of firemen were rolling 
cigarettes and debating loudly. They 
hushed their clamor as she came among 
them, and stared at her silently and re- 
spectfully as she opened the door and took 
a frigid look over the crowd of loafers and 
the activities of Main Street beyond. Now, 
as she turned back toward the cloakroom 
and traversed the hall, she was walking so 
fast, spite of herself, that the waiting 
dancers along the wall followed her with 
their looks. 

Fritz, the cloakroom attendant—in pri- 
vate life porter at the Arizona House— had 
been temporarily absent when Tommy and 
Nellie made their hurried entrance and 
exit ten minutes before. Business being 
slack for him at that hour of the night he 
had taken the occasion to slip over to the 
Pioneer Saloon for a drink. Now he was 
sitting back on a pile of coats, enjoying a 
smoke, At Mrs. Bates’ sudden entrance he 
sprang up, making awkward efforts to con- 
ceal his pipe. 

Mrs. Bates took one long breath and 


‘gathered her forces before she asked in a 


sweetly superior tone: “Have you seen 
- thing of a ae lady in a pink dress 
ark young lady?” 
Oey our daughter, 
Fritz. 
“Yes, my daughter,” replied Mrs. Bates 
rather haughtily. 


ma’am?” inquired 
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} AVE a furnace dealer install the Majestic 

Duplex Register Unit with any warm-air 
furnace and you will have a one-register heating 
system of new and remarkable efficiency, The 
Majestic Duplex Register Unit gives you these 
outstanding and long-desired advantages in one- 
register heating: . 

I Register locates against a wall, out of 

the way. 


2 Register occupies about one-half less 
floor-space than a floor-level register 
of equal capacity. 


3 Register harmonizes with room fur- 

nishings — top and front panels are in 

quartered oak, mahogany or crafts- 
man leather finish. 


Avoids necessity for cutting hole in 
center of room—does not interfere 
with rugs. 


Diffuses heat out into room instead 
of shooting it directly to ceiling. 
Circulates heat more evenly and re- 
duces objectionable floor-drafts. 
Register is sanitary and clean—does 
not become a receptacle for dust and 
dirt from sweepings. 


oN ON 


Does not limit furnace to one regis- 
ter, if you need others. 


9 Makes furnace more efficient —in- 
sures maximum fuel economy. 

Many furnace manufaéturers are supplying the 
Majestic Duplex Register Unit for installation 
with their furnaces, Any furnace dealer can get 
the Majestic Duplex Register Unit from a 
furnace manufa¢turer, jobber or from us. Select 
the furnace you prefer, And insist upon having 
the. Majestic Duplex Register Unit installed 
with it, 


THE MAJESTIC COMPANY 
Huntington, Ind. 
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EVENING POST 


“No, ma’am—haven’t seen her,”’ replied 
Fritz. 

“Not this whole evening?” inquired 
Mrs. Bates a little more sharply. 

“No, ma’am,” said Fritz. Then he 
paused. “Did see a couple goin’ it up 
Galena Avenue when I come in ten minutes 
or so back. The girl might ‘a’ been her.” 

Had Fritz been dowered with keen and 
subtle perceptions he would have read a 
whole drama in the stiffening of Mrs. 
Bates’ frame. As it was, Fritz spoke again 
with the same polite if stolid indifference: 

“Guess I can tell whether it was her by 
seein’ if her wrap’s gone.” He pawed over 
a pile on a chair. “Yep. Her cloak was 
right there, with yours. Yep. It’s gone. 
It was her.” 

Mrs. Bates, betraying her shock only b 
a pallor over which her will had no contro 
looked down on the pile. John had paw 
her own sealskin coat to the top. From its 

ket stuck an edge of white paper, which 
ad certainly not been there when she 
left it. Out of the sudden shock over all her 


nerves came self-control again. In that 
instant she formed her white lie. 
“Very well,” she said. “That’s what I 


wanted to know. My daughter wasn’t 
feeling very well and I sent her home. I was 
just seeing if she had gone.” Still acting, 
she turned away, turned back again. 
“That’s my coat there? May I have it? I 
want to look for my handkerchief.” 

. Her hand jerked just once as she took 
out the dance program, made a pretense 
of looking through the pockets of the seal- 
skin coat, handed it back, turned away. 
At the door she stopped and with an 
appearance of idle curiosity glanced over 
the pen. Just. one little, indrawn 
“‘ah-h-h” escaped her as she read: 


“Dearest Mother: I have gone away with 
Tommy Coulter to get married. The other 
could not be. I know you'll forgive me 
when you see how splendid he is. I love 
you. NELLIE.” 


The door opened, closed, shut ovt the 
view of Mrs. Bates from the look, now 
frankly curious, of Fritz the porter. ‘“‘“H’m!” 
he grunted as he sank down again on the 
pile of coats and resumed his pipe. 

The cornet of Pop Bacon was just blaring 
for attention and Doc Jones was announc- 
ing in his carrying voice—by now a little 
thicken2d through the ministrations of 
Mike the bartender—“Git your partners 
for the Virginia Reel.” 

Couples were already moving out on the 
floor. In Mrs. Bates’ own corner she saw 
the black coats and gleaming diamonds of 
John W. Sabin and of Willie Tutweiler, her 
own partner for the reel, both peering 
about the hall. As she approached them 
Mrs. Bates permitted her society expres- 
sion to be tinged by a little anxiety. 

“I’m so sorry,” she said to them both 
equally. “My daughter has-been taken 
suddenly a little ill. I’ve had her sent 
home. 1 must go too. I know you'll excuse 


us. 

“Can I do anything?” asked Mr. Tut- 
weiler conventionally. “Do you want 
Doctor Jones?” 

“Oh, no, indeed,” replied Mrs. Bates 
somewhat hurriedly. “It’s nothing serious 
and we know exactly what to do.” 

Fortunately Mr. Tutweiler withdrew, 
murmuring sympathy, and Mrs. Bates 
turned to Mr. Sabin. 

“IT want to seé you alone—at once!” she 
said. 
Even the sharp tone of her voice failed 
to convey to the somewhat unimpression- 
able Mr. Sabin a sense of calamity. 

His face showed only a little concern as 
he replied: “ Don’t see exactly how we can 
get alone—here.” 

“The cloakroom,” said Mrs. Bates 
briefly—“if we can get rid of that attend- 
ant.” 

By now Doc Jones had shouted “Head 
lady and foot gent forward and back!” In 
the two mixed sets, which included all the 
ladies, hands were patting, féet clumping, 
voices humming with the orchestra The 
Arkansaw Traveler. The two unmixed 
sets, compcsed solely of firemen and male 
admirers, were much more lively, thanks to 
Mike the bartender. In the nearest set the 
head “lady,” dancing up to the foot gent, 
dug him a playful jolt in the body; the gent 


| countered ungallantly on the neck; they 
| squared off in a yee: | boxing match. In 


the other set the head “‘iady,’’ who sported 
a fourteen-inch black beard, squeaked ‘‘Oh, 
Mortimer, my darling!” and leaped into 
the embrace of the head gent. They 
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clinched. Hugging and rolling like bears, 


they bumped deliberately into the line of 
“ladies,”” who playfully shoved them back 
into place, digging their ribs the mean- 
while. “Oh, you horrid, coarse men!” 
squeaked the lady. 

But with all this, Mrs. Bates, making for 
the cloakroom with John W. Sabin in tow, 
had a feeling that she was being watched, 
that the general intelligence had suspected 
a crisis; and she tried to hold back her 
speed as she crossed the floor. 

Fritz the porter had resumed his smoke. 

“Here’s a dollar,” said John W. Sabin 
to Fritz. “Go and blow yourself to a drink. 
No—wait a minute—don’t want the foot- 
pads to get into these coats. You watch 
outside until [ tell you to come in. No, 
keep the dollar.” 

in the interval while Fritz was taking 
down. his hat and poking to the door Mrs. 
Bates collected her thoughts and set her- 
self in her plan of action. 

Straightway she threw her few low cards 
upon the table. 

“She’s gone!” she burst out. “Nellie’s 
_ Run away with that young upstart. 

one to be married! Oh, what shall I do?” 

A life passed on the intermittent verge of 
eternity had schooled John W. Sabin into 
deadly calm and swift mental action during 
crises. Whatever emotion was agitating 
him within showed only in a change of his 
complexion to a lighter tan, in a hard 
closing of the steel-trap mouth under his 
great mustache. 

“How long ago?” he asked practically. 

“Since the second waltz started,” said 
Mrs. Bates, herself brought toward calm 
by his attitude. “They were seen going 
out of this door ten or fifteen minutes ago 
and down the street—that fool there told 
me.” 

She waved her hand in the direction 
taken by the absent Fritz. 

“How do you know it’s to git married?” 
asked John wv still with no more emotion 
in his voice than as though he were a 
lawyer cross-questioning a witness. 

“She left me a note,”’ said Mrs. Bates. 
“A note saying isey were going to be 
married. Stuck it in the pocket of my 
coat.” 

It was all out now; and so suddenly that 
her will was taken by surprise, there burst 
forth a storm of tears. She sank down 
into a comparatively unencumbered chair; 
dropped her face into her white gloves and 
her lace handkerchief, which were suddenly 
bedewed with tears like linen caught out in 
a thunderstorm. She sobbed lightly but 
tensely, with little inarticulate ‘‘oh’s.” 
John W. Sabin was silent; he merely stood 
looking down upon her. The hawk glance 
in his eyes gradually softened; the color 
came back to his tan cheeks, became a 
flush. When he spoke it was in that same 
low voice, the syllables clipped as sharply 
as pistol shots. 

“Tt’s awful rough on you,” he said, “but 
ycu mustn’t take on so. We've got to do 
something—aquick!”’ 

““What—can—we—do?” breathed Mrs. 
Bates between her dying sobs. 

John W. Sabin did not answer her di- 


rectly. 

“What cloak is yours?”’ he asked. ‘“‘Bet- 
ter put it on—don’t want to be seen, 
maybe, in a ball gown.” 

When she had dabbed away the last 
drops of her clearing storm Mrs. Bates 
found him holding her wrap ready for her. 
Mrs. Bates, in common with all her type, 
had the gift of crying exquisitely—not like 
those transparent blondes whose pink-and- 
blue baby eyes simply grow blcbby with 
tears. The seriousness of her expression, the 
touch of carmine coloring in per cheeks and 
about her eyelids, rendered her only the 
more comely. Now John W. Sabin was 
taking down his own overcoat with the os- 
tentatious fur collar, which occupied all 
alone a nail of honor. Before he put it on, 
Mrs. Bates saw him reach into the right- 
hand pocket, which bulged with an inner 
weight, and glimpsed the brown wooden 
butt of a standard forty-five-caliber side 
arm. 

“Oh!” she exclaimed. ‘Don’t! No gun 
plays!” 

“Sure not,” replied John W., “unless 
somebody else starts it first.” He turned 
on ‘her a sharp glauce of inquiry. “‘You’d 
rather I handled this matter alone, wouldn’t 
you? Don’t want the police or a posse or 
anything?” 

“Heavens, no!” exclaimed Mrs. Bates. 

Without another word John W. opened 
the door. With no word on her part, with no 

(Continued on Page 101) 
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Cyclone Fence has stopped the Leaks and Losses of Heavy, steel frame work supports continuous 
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Without obligation to you, we will gladly submit a plan for fencing your factory property 
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CHICAGO’S “BOULEVARD LINK” 
This majestic thoroughfare, extend- 
ing from Randolph Street on the 
south to Chicago Avenue on the 
north, crosses the Chicago River over 
the largest double-decked bascule | 
bridge in the world. It is estimated 

that 20,000 automobiles cross this e 
bridge in 12 hours. 


Mighty Engineering Feat 
Saves Time for Millions 


‘ HE narrow, tortuous route across the old Rush Street Bridge, 
over which poured the flood of traffic between the “North 

2 Side” and the ‘‘South Side,” was too slow for Chicago. The 
straightening and widening of this great artery of a city’s travel 

involved a difficult engineering feat. But Chicago, with charac- 
teristic pluck, accomplished it. i 


Whatever will save time and labor has become a vital necessity 
in modern business. And it is for this reason that the Sundstrand 
Figuring Machine, with its 10-key keyboard, has come into such 
general use. 


The Sundstrand is the machine of short-cuts. It is portable— 
easily carried to the desk where you want to use it. The one-hand ’ 

touch operation leaves the left hand and the eyes free to follow the 
work. It’s the natural way of figuring. Figures are always in sight. 


* The machine automatically places units under units, tens under tens, ‘ 
hundreds under hundreds, etc. Capacity, 9,999.99 to 99,999,999.99. f 
The Sundstrand totals and subtotals automatically in red. It is not 
necessary to hold down any keys. Corrections are instantly made, 
either before or after the handle is pulled forward. Takes any width 
paper up to18 inches. There are other valuable Sundstrand features. 4 
Many of this country’s largest business concerns are among the { 
thousands who for years have used Sundstrand Figuring Machines. 


Write for our ‘‘Figure Facts.’’ You"! find it interesting. { 








Sundstrand Service Stations, each in charge of a factory- 
trained mechanical expert, are located throughout the 
United States. For the immediate convenience of any 
Sundstrand user. 

Consult your telephone book for the address of the ' . 
local Sundstrand office. Ask for demonstration. } 





SUNDSTRAND ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
Factory and General Offices, Rockford, Illinois, U. S. A. 





Here is an actual-size — Place you: first three fin- 
reproduction of the ders on the middie row 
compact !0-key Sund- of keys. Notice how nat- 
strand Keyboard. urally they rest there. 


FIGURING MACHINE 






















(Continued from Page 98) 
sure idea whither they were going, Mrs. 
Bates preceded him into the night. The 
door closed; she stumbled in the darkness. 

“Give me your hand—no, the other,” 
said John W. 

He took her right hand, which was 
quivering lightly, into his left; his own 
right hand, had she only known it, was 
clamped on the butt of fhe revolver in his 
pocket. As they proceeded, he seeming to 
thread the darkness with cat’s eyes, she 
sobbed gently now and then. Once, in- 
deed, her sobs grew audible, threatening a 
new storm, but the firm pressure of his 
hand steadied her and the sound died 
away on a long sigh. They were making 
toward a single light outlining a window 
sash; and Mrs. Bates caught, through the 
fresh scents of a mountain night, the smell 
of horses. Then he spoke in his sharp 
clipped accents of a man of action; and his 
question seemed at first unaccountably far 
from the subject in hand. 

“Say,”’ he said, “is your daughter a 
Catholic?” 

“Why, no,”’ said Mrs. Bates, vaguely 
wondering through all her anxiety and 
misery what this had to do with the case. 

“Then we won’t bother Father Casey,”’ 
said John W. 

Now they stood opposite a big blank 
door, vaguely outlined by the side beams 
from the window. 

“Hello, inside!’ bawled John W., and 
listened. He got no answer. He drew his 
gun and smote the door three sharp taps 
with the barrel. 

“Who is it?” said a voice, so near and 
distinct as to prove that the speaker had 
been all the time behind the door. 

“John W. Sabin!” 

At these magic words came a rattle of 
metal. The big door slid back, agoenees | 
outlined against the oil lamp the touslec 
head of a man in his shirt sleeves. 

“Tt’s me, Bob,” said John W. “First 
thing—have you let a team in the last half 
hour?” 

“Why, yes, Mr. Sabin,” said Bob. “ Not 
more than a quarter of an hour back, To 
a young fellow—he came here a spell before 
that and asked us to hitch up—and a girl.” 
The blotched outline which was Bob's 
head turned toward Mrs. Bates, whose face 
was now clear in the rays of the lamplight. 
“This lady’s daughter, the girl was.” 

This rapid identification seemed to re- 
mind John W. Sabin of the widespread 
curiosity in the camp concerning the Bates 
women; for he shot out: “‘Thanks. It’s 
all right to tell that tome. But if anybody 
else asks you, you don’t know nothin’ 
you or Eddie, either. Get that? You’re to 
be a pair of graveyards on the subjects of 
the events and incidents of this evenin’, 
now and subsequent. Where’s Eddie?” 

“Just turning in. Ed-die! Mr. Sabin 
wants you!” 

“What rig did you give ’em?” 

“Single rig—phaéton—and that little 
buckskin hoss.” 

“No speed—I’ve drove him,” raused 
John W. aloud; then his voice took on iis 
sharp shooting tone. “New listen hard. 
Have you got your riding horse saddied as 
usual? All right. Eddie's to hitch ug my 
bays to the light buc «heard as quick as the 
Lord will let him. Y« ‘a jump on your 
bronco and rustle ros" co Parson Brown 
and that new Moeth-s.st preacher, what- 
ever his name is, an | ‘ind whether they've 
married anybody this evenin’. If you find 
’em marrying that special uid particular 
couple, stop it—tell ‘em I said it was to be 
stopped.” 

“How about Judge Larrabee and Justice 
of the Peace Smith?” asked Bob. “They’.e 
authoriz r 

“Now don’t you go to assumin’ nothin® 
from my few brief remarks,” said John W. 
“‘ Judge Larrabee and Al Smith were at the 
Firemen’s Ball, not marrying nobody when 
I left ’em.” 

They were interrupted by the slouching 
appearance of Eddie with a lantern. 

“Git my bays into the buckboard, you— 
and quick!” said John W. “All right, Bob. 
You ride. Anybody in the office there? 
No, never mind, I’ll tend to the lamp.” 

As Bob and Eddie turned away, John W. 
lighted a match, illuminating the untidy 
cubby-hole which served for the office of 
the Elite Livery and Boarding Stables. 
Before it went out he had brushed the loose 
newspapers from a chair and seated Mrs. 
Bates. 

“Guess you won’t want a light,”’ he said. 
“There, t ‘hase=<a9 it out! I’m goin’ to 
help Eddie hitch up.” 








Three minutes later the bays stood har- 
nessed and stamping impatiently beside 
the open sliding door. The side lamps on 
the buckboard were both lighted. A few 
long minutes more, and the clatter of hoofs 
announced Bob’s return. Mrs. Bates rose 
and stood clinging to the door frame in the 
darkness. 

“Well!” came the voice of John W. 
Sabin. 

“No weddin’s this evening,” said Bob, 
a “T pounded ’em both out of 


“Would you mind gettin’ in?” came the 
voice of John W 


Though darkness hid from her his face, | 


Mrs. Bates knew that the request was 
meant for her. She clambered up into the 
seat; John W. sprang up beside her; Bob 
and Eddie loosed their hold on the bits of 
the eager bays; they shot out into Galena 
Avenue. 

“Where are we going?” asked Mrs. 
Bates, who had, as advised, cried a good 
deal of it out, and now held control of her 
voice. Up to that moment she had yielded 
herself unquestioningly to the commands of 
Mr. Sabin. 

“‘T’ve covered everybody who could per- 
form a marriage in this here camp,” said 
John W. Sabin. “From the start I sus- 
pected that they’d get a rig and go to 
Beantown.” 

“Beantown?” inquired Mrs. Bates. 

“‘Six miles over toward the range,” said 
John W. “Separate township, where I 
can’t stop anything. McDougall, who's 
city clerk and J. P. there, is a crook. Al- 
ways filing claims we wouldn’t touch with 
a ten-foot pole. And marryin’ people. 
The Harkness case got all over the front 
page of the Clarion last week. Figure 
that’s what put it into her mind—her and 
her man.” 

Mrs. Bates, through the confusion of the 
tangled black emotions that were rising up 
in her again, found space to marvel that 
Mr. Sabin spoke of both her daughter and 
the young man without a shade of asper- 
ity—just as substantial impersonal facts. 
This brought to mind another aspect of her 
misery —the hopes she had held for her 
daughter—-now, whatever else happened, 
dashed and broken. She had already par- 
tially given way in the presence of Mr. 
Sabin, which made it easier now to give 
way completely. Through her sobs she 
began speaking wildly, hysterically: 

“She was always a little minx—never 
could tell what she was thinking about. 
And her Latin and her French and her 
music-—in a miner’sshanty! And I worked 
so to educate her—and [ loved her so 
oh-h!” 

John W., master reinsman that he was, 
held the lines gathered expertly in his left 
hand. He transferred them to the hand 
which held the whip and dropped a touch, 
heavy yet comforting, though not in the 
least familiar or assuming, upon the sea:- 
skin shoulder beside him. But he said 
nothing; and she, too, spoke no more, as 
though this comforting touch were a com- 
mand to silence. The storm beat itself out, 
ended at last in a long sighing. 

They were clear of the town now, and 
threading a broken mesa whose clumps of 
sagebrush showed here and there in the 
light of the side lamps. The bays had 
settled down to their best, steadiest stride. 
Suddenly the hand which Mr. Sabin had 
rested upon the shoulder of his companion 
shot to the reins, pulled them violently in- 
ward even to his chest. But the bays 
needed no pulling. They had checked 
themselves so suddenly that the dashboard 
collided with their rumps, they were 
digging in their toes before a new-felled 
tree, which showed in the lamplight across 
their path. 

No sooner had they come to compara- 
tive rest than John W. shot both reins to 
his left hand, shot his right to the butt of 
his revolver. There he checked himself. 
The presence of ladies is always inconven- 
ient in a purely masculine affair. 

And, 2s he expected, from behind the 
bushy branches of the pine tree rose a hat 
and a bearskin mask, came a voice, saying 
thickly, as though disguised: “Hands up! 
You're covered!” 

“Put up your hands,” said John W. to 
Mrs. Bates, himself setting the example. 
“Them pesterin’ footpads!”’ 

“Line up—there on the road!”’ said one 
voice. “No monkeyin’. There’s three of 
us!” 

“Now look here, boys,”’ said John W. 
Sabin, “I’m out on a matter of life-and- | 
death business. I’ve got about a thousand 
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Isnt it your kind? 


Nine times in ten the smoker whose oc- 
cupation demands a keen, smooth-working 
brain distinctly prefers a mild cigar. 


Yet he wants flavor and quality, too-— 
not a tasteless cigar but one that he can = 
really enjoy, cne that adds ease.and com- REM, 
fort to the daily task. 


This .s the reason for the unprecedented 
favor of the Girard Cigar. 


Its remarkable combination of mellow. 
mildness with the true tropic flavor of 
genuine Havana leaf suits the American 
taste and the active American mentality 
more often and more completely than any 
cigar of its type. 


Isn’t this your kind? Try it and see. 


For sale by dealers from coast to coast 


Antonio Roig & Langsdorf, Philadelphia 


Established 5@ years 


Acca} 
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From that better damp 
day performance has 
been developed the 
simple, scientific, me- 
chanically perfect prin- 
ciple of the Automatic 
Steam Carburetor. 


It injects live steam 
into the gasoline 
manifold, after it has 
mixed it with heated 
air from exhaust pipe. 






Its action gives 
your motor in- 
creased “‘damp 
aoa, day” efficiency. 
Saves, almost 
- » invariably 20% 
/ to40% gasoline 
—adds more 
speed and 
power to your 
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The action of this de- 
vice prevents further 
carbon deposits in cyl- 
inders —heips you keep 
spark plugs clean all 
the time, ; 
















It does not replace your 
soline carburetor — 
ut is an auxiliary to 
it, to increase its mile- 
age per gallon of gaso 
line. 


Can be placed 
oa and adjust- 
, ed to any gaso- 
4) line engine — < 
\ auto, truck, 










Gene, moter 
oat or station- 
ary~-and it 
works automat- 
ically. 


Get One for Your Car 


Gur binding guarantee assures you a large saving in fuel, almost invariably from 20% 


to 40%. Look at the figures given below auto cuts. They were obtained from official 
tests, made by persons in no way connected with our Company. Write for booklet. 


Automatic Steam Carburetor Co., Mfrs. 
124i S. Michigan Blvd. Chi icago, Ill. 
uto Owners: !f you cannot get one Dealers: Get Exclusive Agency at once. 


rom your dealer, write us and we will see Don't let your rival beat you to it. Re- 
that you are supplied. member—we refer all local inquiries to you. 





“Its Automatic Action 
Guarantees Satisfaction”’ 


Axitomatic 


“Steam Carburetor 
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dollars oe in my jeans. You can have 
that. I’ll chuck it to you if you'll let me 
put my hands down. You ought to know 
I wouldn’t shoot, with a lady on board.” 

“Hell!” came the voice of First Footpad, 
oo even through its disguise of 

bles under the tongue both surprise and 
“Who are you?” 

“John W. Sabin,” said the voice from 
the buckboard, in the accents with which 
royalty might announce “The King.” 

“Sister Anne and Simple Simon!” came 
the thick voice of First Footpad; and the 
tone implied a disappointment too great 
for ordinary profanity. Whispers, mingled 
now and then with an audible oath, pro- 
ceeded from behind the felled pine tree. 

Then out came a disguised voice: “All 
right. Push along. We ain’t robbin’ you.” 

“That's right gore of you boys,” said 
John W. “Can I put down my hands to 

et these lines? Thanks. That’s right. 

ust pull that tree back. Say”’—he paused 
with the reins half gathered, as one who is 
caught by a new idea—‘“‘if I chuck you 
fellers a handful of twenties will you go 
home peaceable for the night and leave this 
here road alone? I may want it later, and 
I'll be in a hurry.” 

“All right!”’ came the muttering voice 
of Second Footpad, who, dimly outlined 
by the starlight, was dragging at the butt 
of the tree. 

“Might as well knock off. Been a night 
of hard luck.” 

Mr. Sabin reached to his trousers pocket, 
cast out a shower which glinted in the side 
lamps, which made a jingling on the road- 
way. 

“Oh, say, you understand I’m forgettin’ 
this little episode! Get up!” he clucked 
to the horses. 

But Mrs. Bates, until now forgotten in 
this purely masculine affair, spoke from the 
seat beside him 

“Better ask them if they’ve seen Nellie!’’ 
Her voice was perfectly firm. 

“Oh, sure!” said John W., pulling up 
again. “‘ Boys, seen anything on this road 

a single rig—phaéton, wall-eyed, rat- 
tailed buckskin eee couple of people 
aboard— tall man, young, and a girl?” 

‘ yes!” said the disguised 
voice of Second Footpad. ‘Excuse me, 
ay. That was the first streak of hard 
luck this evenin’. Stuck ’em up not five 
minutes ago, and got nothin’ but drink 
money. 

“How'd that happen?” asked John W. 
casually, 

“He couldn’t make no gunplay any more 
than you could, because he had a lady 
aboard,” said First Footpad. He con- 
tinued volubly though thickly, as one glad 
to break the monotony of a lonely calling 
by a little social converse: ‘Females 
ps lil was my bane and menace. The girl 
talked us out of takin’ anythin’ off him but 
a little tip of ten dollars. She allowed they 
was just married and needed it to set up 
housekeep ping.’ 

“‘Married!”” The one word shot out of 
Mrs. Bates before she could control herself. 

“Must have got married awful sudden,” 
said John W., still affecting a casual 

ossipy tone. “It’s the outfit we’ve been 
Cones for, and they weren’t married when 
last seen.’ 

“Yep,” said First Footpad, breakin 
into the conversation. “They drawed all 
the luck that’s loose to-night in this neck 
of the woods. We didn’t git none of it. 
They was makin’ for Beantown because 
they didn’t want to git hitched in Carbo- 
nado for some reason or other.. They 
bumped onto Judge McDougall a-drivin’ 
on the road. He got right down and 
hitched ’em on the spot. The little girl told 
us all about it. Durn nice girl. The young 
feller’s drew a prize winner, all right.” 

““Where’ve they gone now?” asked 
John W. 

First Footpad let a laugh bubble through 
the pebbles under his tongue. 

“That's the joke of it!’ said he. “‘They’re 
in the funniest fix you ever did see, ard 
they don’t give a durn, as I figure it, on 
account of love’s young dream. For some 
reason or other they’re shy on Carbonado, 
but they’re afraid if he holds out that 
bronco he hired from the Elite Stables 
he’ll bump up against it for hoss stealin’. 
So they’ve went into retirement until day- 
break, when he figures he can hire some- 

on the road to drive the bronco 
back. Girl told us all about it while we 
was congratulatin’ and felicitatin’ ’em. 
Oh, we had a regular party! Only needed 
oyster stew and strawberry ice cream to 
make it a Friday night sociable.” 
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“But where are they holding out?” 
asked John W. with a laugh that sounded 
a little forced. 

“Said they was goin’ to them abandoned 
cabins of the Jennie D., half a mile up the 
side road over there,” ‘replied First Foot- 


pad. 

“All right,” said John W. Sabin. “Guess 
we'll go and congratulate ’em, too. 
member, boys, nothin’ happened to-night 
far’s I’m concerned—or this lady either. 
But if I was you I’d scoop up those twen- 
ties out there in the road and use ’em to 
buy stage fare to some camp over the 
Divide. You've treated me decent, so I 
don’t mind tellin’ you, by way of returnin’ 
favors, that the city marshal is gettin’ all 
ready for a general roundup of the hull of 
ae Of course if there’s anythin’ like 

nchin’, I’ll say a good word for you, but 
L wish you’d save me the trouble. Good 
night. Giddap.” 


HE married couple of an hour sat just 

inside the doorway of a half-ruined log 
cabin, the second in the line of three which 
marked the site of that notorious failure, 
the Jennie D. 

Though now and then one or the other 
stirred to kiss or to murmur rapturous 
nothings, they were mostly silent. 

The truth is that actuality was creeping 
into the dream, as actuality will. With it 
came worry as to the next move. Getting 
a job to support a wife had seemed, in the 
inspiration of action, like nothing at all. 
Now it seemed a very great something. 
Carbonado was impracticable on account 
of the baronlike power swayed by the great 
and offended John W. The best chance was 
Cottonwood Camp. He was not sure about 
the fare to Cottonwood. It would certainly 
make a big hole in the hundred and twenty 
dollars that remained after paying Judge 
McDougall’s fee and tipping the foot- 
pads. 

To her, actuality brought thoughts more 
disturbing to the emotions. The face of her 
mother, reading that note, would glance in 
and out of her mental vision. At one in- 
stant she felt like a very little girl who 
wants to tell her mother she is sorry, to be 
cuddled and caressed. To blot the picture 
and down the thought she began speaking; 
and she, too, he noted, was running on the 
subject of her dress. 

“Most girls,” she said, forcing a little 
laugh, “want to get married in a white silk 
dress with a veil and orange blossoms and 
lots of cut flowers and ushers and brides-, 
maids and a wedding reception. I never 
did. What I really wanted to do was to 
elope, but I felt I didn’t care how I married 
so long as I loved the man. But see—I 
have been married in a fine silk dress and 
white gloves, and my columbine boy was 
all the flowers I wanted. And I did havea 
wedding reception—those robbers!” 

Now her laugh was genuine. 

“Sort of chivaree. Sort of 

He stopped suddenly on the word; and 
the stiffening of his frame warned her also 
into silence. Footsteps, cautious and 
mutiled yet distinct, sounded from the trail 
below the first cabin. He was instantly on 
his feet, but crouching. 

“Get back in there—as far back as you 
can get—and keep low,” he commanded 
masterfully. 

He followed her; but he stopped just 
inside the darkness beside the open door. 
Looking back over her shoulder as she tip- 
toed, she could see in the starlight that he 
was crouching; and she heard a sharp 
metallic click. Silence for a moment; 
then the footsteps again. They seemed now 
to have reached the ruins of the first cabin. 
Tommy’s voice came out so suddenly and 
clearly that she started and cowered for an 
instant against the wall. 

“Halt! Who are you? 
covered!” 

The footsteps ceased; for perhaps ten 
seconds the silence was again absolute. 
Then spoke a voice which she recognized 
instantly as that of John W. Sabin. 

“Tf you’re the young feller that’s jest 
nyt with Miss Bates, I wouldn’t make 

un plays. You’re likely to hit your 
al er-in-law. If you’re anybody else, 
lemme call your attention to the fact and 
circumstances that the barrel of your gat 
ain’t browned, and I’ve gotit spotted. And 
also covered. Avoid nickel plate on gun 
barrels. No, don’t move it—steady now. 
I like to know jest where you are!” 

“It’s Mr. Sabin!” whispered Nellie from 
the shadows. ‘‘Don’t shoot,” she called 
aloud. “It’s us, mother—and we’re mar- 
ried.” (Cenctuded on Page 105) 
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I’ve got you 
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2377 YEAR 





MODEL 43-A 
Touring and Roadster 


$1445 


Sedan and Coupé 
$2145 


All Prices F. O. B. Lansing 
War Tax Additional 





A Recognition 


It is easy to understand why public 
favor has swung so decisively to the 


Oldsmobile “Four.” 


For everyone knows the American 
people are today buying upon 
shrewd comparisons that discover 
exceptional value. 


And we believe you will admit, on 
acquaintance, that goodness out- 
of-the-ordinary stamps the all- 
around character of the Oldsmobile 
“Four,” from the graceful sweep of 
its low, clean line to the amazing 
excess of power that delights you 
as you ride or drive. 


This reserve of power that flows 
at will for every possible use is 
one of the chief reasons fer its 
dependability. 

You will quickly notice that it 
results in unusual flexibility, as well 
as splendid sureness in making the 
stiff grade or lugging without strain 
through the heavy going. 


LANSING, MICHIGAN 


We Suggest That You Send For Folder Descriptive of This New Model 43-A 
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of Better Value 


A further study of this Oldsmobile 
will reveal higher qualities of com- 
fort, appearance and performance 
than you have previously known 
in any moderately-priced four- 
cylinder car. 


The riding ease that is always an 
Oldsmobile feature is here empha- 


- sized by the wide, deeply-cushioned 


seats of fine, genuine leather, the 
115-inch wheel base and extra long 
springs that cradle the body. The 
low-swung, seven-inch frame, too, 
makes for greater stability on all 


roads. 


But you must actually ride in this 
car—and drive it, to appreciate the 
reasohs foritsimmediate acceptance 
wherever it has been shown. 


Only then will you realize the 
positive superioritiesof size;beauty, 
power and ormance that 23 
years of Oldsmobile experience 
have created. 








OLDS MOTOR WORKS 


OSHAWA, ONTARIO 

















“THE BEST AT THE PRICE” 
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‘4 a. France 
| the New Pattern 


LA FRANCE, the new Wm 
Rogers © Son pattern is es: 
pecially designed to appeal to 
the woman who is looking 
for something beautifully 
distinctive and harmonious in 
reasonably priced silverplate. 


La France carries the Wim- 
Rogers © Son unlimited Wear 
guarantee. Time has proven 
that this means La France sil- 
verplate will wear year after 


Year; with a beauty. 
5 


PIECES ILLUSTRATED 


Y% doz. Medium Forks . . . $3.50 
Tomato Servers,each . . . 2.00 
Y doz, Teaspoons ... ._ 1.75 


Y4 doz. Medium Knives 
hollow handle 


Sugar Shell, each 


a a a yom SLI 
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(Concluded from Page 102) 

A ferninine voice with a wail in it came 

out of the darkness behind the ruins: “ Yes, 
o on and shoot. Do! After what you’ve 
one to me to-night ——’ 

Nellie had seaeel the dark floor to her 
new husband’s side before she interrupted: 
“Now, mother, don’t blame this on 
Tommy. He knows as well as I do that I 
got him to do it.’”’ 

“That’s not so,” interfupted Tommy in 
his turn. “I’m responsible.” 

“I believe you,” said Mrs. Bates, en- 
tirely ignoring the interruption of her son- 
in-law. “I believe you—I think you’d be 
capable of anything. After all I’ve done 
to make you a lady! Didn’t I always know 
just how sly you were? Didn’t I —— 

Ter voice choked. 

“Mother,” said Nellie, perfectly calmly, 

“when you think it over you’re going to 
see it was the only way. Mr. Sabin, she 
brought me up here to marry you— because 
you were rich. And, Mr. Sabin, I didn’t 
want to marry you. I wanted to marry 
Tommy from the first minute I saw him, 
I have married him. And I’m going away 
to :nake a start with him-if I have to work 
my fingers to the bone.” 

She let her hand flutter to the shoulder 
of Tommy, still holding his cocked revolver 
trained in a general way on the darkness— 
being still uncertain as to the consequences 
of taking it away. 

“Him!’’ exclaimed Mrs. Bates. “Him! 
A nobody from nowhere that you’ve only 
known four days. Came and sneaked you 
from me. Didn’t have the manhood 

“That's enough, mother!”’ cut in Nellie. 

“And Mr. Sabin—the finest man I ever 
knew Oh, if you’d been with me to- 
night you’d know what a nature he’s got!” 

“I’m certain he is a fine man,” Nellie 
said; “and if you feel that way about it 
why don’t you marry him yourself?” 

A blank dead silence followed. It, was 
broken first by the slight rustle made by 
Tommy as he rose from his uncomfortable 
position and gently let down the hammer 
of his revolver ellie touched him in the 
darkness. His free hand went round her. 
He started to say something, but she 
stopped him with a “Sh-h-h,” and her hand 
felt for his mouth. 

Absolute silence again; then a smothered 
colloquy from the ruins of the first cabin; 
then John W. Sabin’s positive voice slashed 
the darkness: “ Well, I’ve just asked her!” 

Nellie, from her nest in her husband’s 
free arm, gave a little shake of delight. 

“What are you going to do about it, 
mother?” she asked. 

It was John W. Sabin who answered: 

“She says she won’t. She’s got a fool 
notion that if she takes me now I’ll think 
she’s taking me for my money.” 








“Now, Mr. Sabin,” said Nellie, “‘I know 
mother like a book. She’s been just crazy 
about you from the minute she met you. 
I suppose there’s where I get this habit of 
love at first sight.” This last was partly 
for Tommy’s benefit, and Nellie punctuated 
her words by a soft pat on his cheek. “Only 
she’s always wanted me to marry well-— 
mother’s been a perfect dandy to me—and 
she just wouldn’t entertain the idea. She's 
been talking about you night and day— 
and it wasn’t for my benefit, either, She 
was just keeping the idea back—weren’t 

ou, mother?—because she wanted me to 
ye happy—and she thought anybody must 
be happy married to you. Of course, there 
was the money, too—she wanted me to 
have money. 
evening and I’ve treated her dreadfully. 
But, Mr. Sabin, she’s the most perfect 
dear!” 

Nellie paused, as if to judge the effect 
of her words. Only silence for a moment. 

“Ask her if she wouldn’t take you this 
very moment if you were as poor as we 
are!” said Nellie. 

Again she listened. At first only silence, 


{other and I quarreled this | 


so that the sound of a distant catamount | 


complaining of the night, the ripple of Bear 


Creek, the gentle rustling of dwarf-pine | 
branches came almost painfully loud. Then | 
the murmuring voices down in the shadows | 


of the first cabin began again, and Nellie 


gave another eager exultant squirm against | 


the shoulder of the waiting Tommy. 

And suddenly came the voice of 
Sabin, not with its customary firm attack, 
but much more softly. 

“Young feller, when that there Judge 
McDougail stopped to marry you”’—on 
these words both the lovers gave a start of 
surprise—“‘was he makin’ for Carbonado 
or Beantown?” 

“Going home _ to 
Tommy; 
been very much out of the conversation. 

“All right,” said John W. Sabin. 
daughter-in-law, tell your man to hitch u 
that wall-eyed buckskin and drive you eg 


Beantown,” 


ohn W. 


| 


said 
and realized that he had hitherto | = 


“Say, | 


to Carbonado. We'll meet you at the Maison | 


Riche in an hour—for the weddin’ supper.” 


Down the dark trail went Mr. Sabin and 
Mrs. Bates. The iovers within the second 
cabin wisely said nothing more, but only 
embraced each otlier in the darkness, 
listening to the soft murmur of conversa- 
tion, to the rustling footsteps, to more low 
inaudible conversation, which, like the 
footsteps, died gradually into nothing. 
Only one thing did they hear distinctly. 

It came toward the last, in the voice of 
Mrs. Bates: “ Well, I declare—that child 
has had her way with me again!” 


(THE END) 


THE GREAT DROUGHT IN CHINA 


(Continued from Page 9) 


as habitual beggars. There are foreigners in 
China sufficiently hardened to the sight of 
human misery to dismiss the whole famine- 
stricken ‘population from their minds as 
habitual gars or people who might just 
as well be dead anyhow, but nobody could 
mistake the great majority of these mobs 
as anything but victims of the most un- 
usual calamity, even for China. Babies— 
the Chinese baby is probably the quaintest 
and most appealing little animal on earth; 
old men, old women, reflecting in their de- 
meanor the profound respect in which 
foreigners are held; mothers, fathers, 
young boys, little girls; all thinly clad, 
most of them unbelievably ragged and 
dirty, many of them already showing signs 
of starvation dropsy; others emaciated, 
drawn, with teeth bared in the uncontrol- 
lable hunger grin with which famine- 
stricken peoples grow familiar. 

A foreign face appears at 2 car window, 
and down they go upon their knees, bow- 
ing, their foreheads in the dust and uttering 
strange wailing sounds. A mother picks 
up her little, solemn-eyed baby, pats its 
stomach, points to its mouth, then she 
forces it down upon its knees and makes it 
fairly grind its little head in the cindery 
dust to emphasize her plea. By signs she 
makes it plain she cares nothing about her- 
self, but begs you please to give her baby 
food. I tell you, < my misery has no right to 
exist and especially should not be visited 
upon a people that for industry and fru- 
gality has not an equal on earth. 

Just outside Tientsin there are great 
refugee camps, as there are outside Peking 





and in the immediate vicinity of most other 


cities. The refugees are nearly all farmers | 


from the worst dried-up areas. 


Such | 


Chinese are the best citizenry of the coun- | 
try, and would not seek assistance until all | 


personal resources were literally exhausted. 
They begin by selling warm clothing if they 
have any to sell and can find anyone to 
buy it; and they usually can. Then they 
dispose of the roof timbr rs of their houses, 
and in localities where there is no fuel there 
are always purchasers for these. When 
they have nothing left to sell they trudge 
away, singly or in groups, making for the 
cities. But in their tremendous numbers 
the cities cannot receive them, so they are 
gathered up as they arrive and are herded 
into the most extraordinary camps the 
world has ever seen. I have just walked all 
over one near Tientsin, where 45,000 people 
are living for all the world like so many 
prairie dogs. 

I am omitting a lot of dreadful details 
about frequent slaughter of the innocents 
and suicide of the aged, and the sale of 
thousands of young girls into the slavery of 
the cities. But I - ll get more definite 
information of these things as I go along. 
I have yet to get down into Black Honan 
and up into very dark gray Skansi, but I am 
going as fast as I can by the best available 
transportation; best available transporta- 
tion being narrow, two-wheeled, spring- 
less, torturesome Peking’ carts, drawn by a 
misshapen, undersized, underfed, but nor- 
mally contrary specimen of mule. How- 
ever, the records are already filled with 


harrowing instances of these dreadful , 
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DETACHABLE MOTOR FOR WATERCRAFT 





Beautiful Saranac Lake, 
N. Y., in the Adiron- 
dack Mountains, where 
more than 50 Evin- 
rudes are in use. 


No More Rowing! 


Breezing over the water without oar-work, speeding 
away to distant fishing ground, off for a visit to 
neighboring summer resort, or merely loafing along 
for a cool ride—that’s Evinruding! The favorite 
sport of more than 100,000 vacationists and outdoor- 
lovers. 


Why lose haif the fun of this year’s outings sweating 
at the cars? Clamp a sturdy little Evinrude to your , 
row boat or canoe and know all the joys of motor- 
boating at a surprisingly reasonable cost. 


See the Evinrude at your 
hardware ar sporting goods 
dealer's end ask hirn why it 
costs only $10 a year. Or send for illustrated catalog. 


Evinrude service is as convenient as the motor 
itself. All the Service Stations listed below carry 
a stock of parts—you need never wait long for a 
replacement. 
EVINRUDE MOTOR COMPANY 

406 Evinrude Bidg. Milwaukee, Wis. 

DISTRIBUTORS: 
New York, N. ¥. 440 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. 
211 Morrison St., Portland, Ore. 
SERVICE STATIONS: 

10-20 N. HowardSt., Baltimore, Md. 


137 MeGill St., Montreal, Que. 
1563 Monterey Ave., Victoria, B.C. 
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Sing», and with further reports coming in 
to the headquarters of the International 
Relief Committee every day. A girl con 4 
can be bought almost anywhere in Nort 
.China to-day for three copper cents, or 
about one American penny; and it is to be 
remembered that Chinese mothers are just 
like other mothers. They love their babies. 
More is asked for little boys than for little 
girls. Pretty young girls for houses of 
rostitution are sold for two, three and 
our dollars, according to the judgment of 
the purchasing agent as to their degree of 
desirability, but the carcass of a dead 
donkey, no matter what the donkey died 
of, is worth anywhere from three to six 
dollars. 

Then there are the bandits, adding a 
touch of gruesome picturesqueness to the 
situation. I am on my way now down into 
the regions in Honan and South Chi-li, 
where they are uperating. They seem to 
be having things pretty much their own 
way. They are demobilized or escaped 
soldiers of a former political régime, retain- 
ing their arms and uniforms, and have 
developed a very neat little system. They 
are supposed to be about 800 or 1000 
strong. Many are mounted and the 
operate in bands of about fifty each. Wit 
whole provinces at their mercy because of 
the inability of the present government to 
provide adequate police organization, nen 
are able to do magnificent execution wit 
minimum risk to themselves. They are 
said to be sworn not to molest foreigners, 
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but foreigners have little faith in Chinese 
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bandits and when entering their territory 
go provided with means of self-protection. 
A band selects a town or village to be 
looted, and in broad daylight sends in a 
detachment in uniform to make an investi- 
gation. The men in this detachment main- 
tain a respectful attitude toward the 
people and conduct themselves in an or- 
derly manner, pay their way, and do noth- 
ing to excite suspicion or precipitate a row. 
But they locate*definitely everyone who 
has money or is go nage to have money. 
Then they take their departure. When 
night falls they return with companions in 
full force and conduct a raid. They gather 
up all the rich or well-to-do and select also 
a few of the lowliest of the poor. When 
they reach their lair they g through a most 
interesting ceremony. It has n de- 
seri by victims who have lived through 
it. They line up the famine-stricken pau- 
rs, demand of them ransom for their lives, 
aving first placed those from whom they 
expect to collect where they cannot fail to 
observe every detail of the procedure. The 
poor victims of this ghastly comedy plead 
truthfully that they have nothing to give, 
whereupon they are either shot or butch- 
ered. When it comes the turn of the rich 
or well-to-do to toe the mark and speak 
up they are ready to meet any demands 
that may be made, and demands usually 
are based on accurate knowledge of their 
ability to meet them. 
~Editor’s Note—The Saturday Evening Post will 
be glad to receive and forward contributions to the 
China Famine Fund. 


OF THE PEACE 


CONFERENCE-ORLANDO 


nothing but Italian control of Fiume would 
satisfy the nation. With that practically 
impossible, in view of the uncompromising 
attitude of the President, the overthrow of 
the Orlando government was only a ques- 
tion of time unless something unforeseen 
occurred to affect the situation. But by 
neither word nor manner did Signor Or- 
lando show his feelings. Even up to the 
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time when the defeat of his government was 
certain to take place within a few days and 
it was substantially settled that Signor 
Tittoni would succeed him at Paris as the 
head of the Italian delegation, the cheer- 
fulness and good humor of the retiring 
Premier never forsook him. He accepted 
his approaching political overthrow with a 
fine spirit. 

In these trying circumstances he was the 
same pleasant, smiling gentleman that he 
had been during the early sessions of the 
Council of Ten. 

Just how far Signor Orlando was in- 
fluenced in his policy as to Fiume by Baron 
Sonnino I do not know. There were many 
competent observers who were disposed to 
lay the responsibility for it on the latter’s 
shoulders, as he was a past master in 
arranging settlements through secret agree- 
ments. No one in the Council of Ten was 
so adept as he in negotiations of this sort. 
Persuasive and plausible, with a manner 
that impressed his listener with the sense 
of being the specially favored recipient of 
important information, Baron Sonnino was 
unquestionably successful in winning to his 
support those who were susceptible to his 
species of flattery and who had a generous 
opinion of their own ag gp Where 
the baron failed was in his overvaluation 
of the support which he won in this way. 
Had that not been the case the Italian plan 
in regard to the Adriatic would have been 
successful and the Orlando government, of 
which Baron Sonnino was so influential a 
member, would have been stronger than 
ever at Rome. 

What has been said of Baron Sonnino is 
not by ben of criticism of him as a man but 
of the school of diplomacy to which he 
belonged. The pity is that all the intrigues 
and secretiveness, from which the peace 
conference suffered so grievously, did not 
end as the Fiume affair ended. if the con- 
ference had done nothing else than dis- 
credit diplomacy of that sort it would have 
been well worth while. Unfortunately 
| others who practiced similar methods were 
| able to form combinations and make bar- 
gains to the mutudl and material advantage 
of their countries. Baron Sonnino’s repu- 
tation as a clever diplomat and negotiator, 
who was credited, I think unjustly, with 
hiding his real objects, did not help him, 





(Continued from Page 7) 


while other statesmen, less known in diplo- 
macy and possibly less frank in purpose, 
engaged in the same practices that he did 
with impunity and with frequent success. 

The fact is, when one who knows what 
went on in Paris outside the recorded pro- 
ceedings considers the months during which 
the conference was in session, he cannot 
deny that there was a lot of hypocrisy 
practiced, a iot of pretense about doing 
things openly and stating things candidly 
when secrecy and intrigue were only too 
evident. One might not like Baron Sonni- 
no’s policies and might feel that they 
flouted the conscience of the nations and 
were out of harmony with the spirit of the 
times, but no one could charge him with 
being a hypocrite. He was in fact far less 
blameworthy than some who criticized 
him. Whatever may have been thought of 
the Italian Minister of Foreign Affairs by 
these self-righteous negotiators, he was a 
more reliable man than they, a better man 
with whom to deal. He was without ques- 
tion an able diplomat, possessing poise and 
sagacity, while as a companion he was all 
that could be desired. 

Neither Signor Orlando nor Baron 
Sonnino took as active a part in the debates 
on general questions which came before the 
Council of Ten as did the representatives 
of the United States, France and Great 
Britain. Signor Orlando was always ready 
to give his opinion on such subjects when 
asked, and he did it with the clearness 
of statement and logical presentation of 
reasons, of which he was master. When, 
however, the question was one which had 
to do with the national interests of Italy 
he appeared to be eager to express his 
views, and seized the first opportunity to 
address the council. It was also observable 
that in any discussion which touched his 
government or people even so remotely as 
the establishment of a precedent or policy 
which mizht be later invoked against them, 
Signor Orlando spoke with greater earnest- 
ness and much more emphatically than he 
did on other occasions. 

This was evidence of a fact, already 
mentioned, that the Italian statesmen 
concentrated their entire effort on the 
advancement of the material welfare of 
their country. It is impossible to deny that 
Italy, however favorably or sympathet- 
ically her course may be viewed, entered the 
war on conditions which in the event of 
victory by the Allies insured her future 
territorial and economic expansion. She 
sought a good bargain, and Great Britain 
and France, in view of the conditions 
existing in April, 1915, were forced to 
accede to her terms. That same dominant 

(Continued on Page 109) 
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About the last thing a man does 
before he slips in the clutch is to turn 
around and see that the car doors 
are shut. 

You do it. Everybody does it. Every 
car manufacturer has seen his cus- 
tomers do it thousands of times, ~ 

Why all this worry about the doors? 
How many car manufacturers have 
taken the trouble to cure it? 





real Safety Loc 


It’s queer how often the sense of responsibility stops short 


at the wrong place—‘‘can’t be bothered with details,’’ as 


the saying is. 


Look at the specifications of your car. The door locks 


seem like a very small thing. 


An item of hardware—cost a 


fractional per cent. of the total cost of the car. 


Yet not three motorists in the hundred #wst their door 
locks, without a vigorous shake to see that the doors really 


are shut! 


It is not as though no real safety lock 
could be had. 

There is such a lock—the Sears- 
Cross Lock with the expanding dolt. 

A lock that shuts with the merest 
touch of the fingers. A lock that ex- 
pands behind the striker after the door 
is shut. A lock that holds tight against 
jar, jolt and rattle, and automatically 
takes up wear keeps the door shut 
tight until you are ready to open it. 

The Sears-Cross Lock with the ex- 
panding bolt is used today by 39 makers 
of cars and bodies—on both low and 
high priced cars. 


It will be used by a good many more 
as soon as manufacturers wake up to 
their new responsibility for your safety 
and ease of mind in driving your car, 

True, it costs them more than the 
old-style latch—-but not enough more 
to weigh against their sense of responsi- 
bility to you. 


. . *. 


The Sears-Cross Lock is the only 
car door lock with an expanding bolt. 

It is made by the Nationat SEAL 
Company—makers also of a most 
complete line of motor car door 
locks of all ty pes. 
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(Continued from Page 106) 
purpose was apparent throughout the 
negotiations at Paris. Having secured toa 
large extent the rewards promised a month 
before Italy declared war against.Austria- 
Hungary, as embodied in the Pact of Lon- 
don, the Italian representatives at the 
peace conference sought further advan- 
tages by advancing new claims. Of course 
these claims were selfish and not based 
primarily on international justice, but in 
that they did not differ from the claims of 
other allied governments. The difference 
lay, as I see it, in the fact that the Italians 
urged their claims frankly and without 
subterfuge, while others, seeking to hide 
their nationalistic purposes, demanded that 
their claims should be recognized on the 
— that to do so would make for the 
uture peace of the world and for the wel- 
fare of the inhabitants of the territories the 
possession of which they coveted. 


Lip Virtue vs. Heart Virtue 


While Signor Orlando had taken os in 
secret negotiations as to Fiume and had 
endeavored to obtain his object by bringing 
personal influence to bear on others, it 
always seemed to me that the secretive 
method employed contradicted the frank- 
ness and openness which he otherwise dis- 
played. He was certainly not by nature 
disposed to deceive as to his purpose. 
Possibly he and Baron Sonnino as well were 
too frank, from the point of view of ex- 
pediency. In any event, apparent frank- 
ness, seasoned by assertions of high moral 
purpose and garnished with unctuous pre- 
cepts and platitudes, succeeded where real 
frankness failed. To admit openly that one 
was impelled by selfish motives was an 
offense to those who proclaimed their own 
altruism, whatever their true motives 
might have been. It was not playing the 
game according to the rules. The truth is 
there was at Paris too much lip virtue and 
too little heart virtue in the settlements 
that were reached. 

The Italian aspirations conflicted more 
with those of France than with those of any 
other of the Great Powers. In the Balkans 
and to an extent in Asia Minor they came 
into direct conflict in the endeavor of each 
country to extend its sphere of commercial 
influence in those regions. It was when 
these questions were being considered that 
M. Clemenceau and Signor Orlando crossed 
swords in debate. 

As a rule the impression made by the 
debate was that for logic and force of rea- 
soning Signor Orlando had the better of the 
argument. He seemed to know his case 
mote thoroughly and to present it more 
convincingly than did his French adver- 
sary. In fact if the latter had not been the 
great personality that he was he would 
often have been forced to acknowledge 
defeat. But he never did. Clemenceau 
defeated was unthinkable to Clemenceau, 
and that attitude had unquestionably a 
potent influence on his associates. As a 
consequence Signor Orlando did not 
triumph so frequently as he otherwise 
might have in his word combats with the 
fierce old champion of France, who treated 
him, I believe intentionally, with far less 
consideration than he did Mr. Wilson and 
Mr. Lloyd George. 

Though Signor Orlando possessed ad- 
mirable traits of character and exhibited a 
skill in debate which none of his confreres 
excelled, he was nevertheless the least in- 
fluential of the Big Four and had the least 
to do with formulating the terms of peace 
with Germany. This was doubtless due in 
large measure to the relative military, 
naval and financial strength of the Great 
Powers represented in the Council of Four. 
Comparison by this standard—which, it is 
to be madoaarcn | was the principal standard 
in weighing influence at the peace confer- 
ence—tended to place Italy in the back- 
ground and to subordinate the views of her 
statesmen. I know also that some felt 
that the Italian Government had driven 
too sharp a bargain with the Entente in 
1915 and was now demanding more than 
its pound of flesh, in spite of the small 
part which the more critical in Europe 
asserted Italy had taken in the latter 
months of the struggle. There seemed to 
be a disposition to repudiate the Italian 
claims or at least to reject many of them. 
It was with evident reluctance that France 
and Great Britain conceded their treaty 
obligations. Neither of them vigorously 
supported Italy when her claims were 
urged. The attitude seemed to be that of 
tolerance for a nation which had not won 
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by arms a right to a voice in the deci- 
sions bu. was by agreement entitled to it. 
It was therefore especially fortunate for the 
Italian people that they had in Signor 
Orlando so well-trained a statesman, so 
talented an advocate and so keen a 
logician to represent them at the confer- 
ence. He could not be and was not ignored. 


A review of the foregoing estimate of the 
personalities of the four statesmen com- 
posing the Council of the Heads of States, 
in whose hands it may be said rested the 
political and economic future of the world. 
shows that each of them qualities 
of mind which fitted him to be a leader of 
men, but which did not necessarily equip 
him to act asa negotiator. I think candor 
compels one to admit, however much he 
may admire the superior attainments of the 
Big Four, that it was a misfortune for 
the nations that the actual formulation of : 
the treaty with Germany was assumed 
by them. 

In the first place the only one of them 
who had the legal or diplomatic experience 
necessary for such a task was Signor Or- 
lando, ‘the least influential of the council 
and the one who was handicapped by not 
knowing English, in which language the 
proceedings were chiefly conduct of 
the others, President Wilson thought like a 
professor advocating a pet theory and ex- 
panded his philosophic ideas in a series of 
epigrarns which sounded well but which 
were difficult of practical application, if 
not of definition. Mr. Lloyd George, who 
lacked the oe which only a thor- 
ough student of history could have, was an 
opportunist, who jumped to conclusions 
without going through the reasoning proc- 
esses which are necessary for wise states- 
manship. Careless in thought, he was 
equally careless in speech. Accuracy of 
expression, so essential in the final settle- 
ment of an international question, was not 
one cf his attainments. M. Clemenceau 
never bothered himself with the actual 
wording of a decision. The general prin- 
ciple was all thet Satenesbed him. The 
tecknical phraseology he left to the 
secretariat generai, directing them to send 
the decisions of the Council of Ten to the 
drafting committee. A more unsystematic 
and loose way of conducting business of 
such moment can hardly be imagined. To | 
term it inexpert is a mild characterization. | 








Four Controlling Motives 


previous experience of the importance of 

exact and definite expression, this lax and 

haphazard procedure caused grave con- | 
cern, though it did not seem to disturb any | 
member of the Council of Four. Fortu- 
nately the drafting committee included 
such trained international jurists as Dr. 
James Brown Scott, for the United States; 
Mr.—now Sir—Cecil J. B. Hurst, of the 
British Foreign Office; and M. Henri | 
Fromageot, of the French Ministry of | 
Foreign Affairs. To their legal knowledge, | 
carefulness and industry are due~ the 
phraseology of the majority of the articles 
of the treaty and their orderly arrangement. 
One dreads to think what the document 
would have looked like if it had not passed | 
through their experienced hands. 

If I were asked o state the strongest 
motives influencing the conduct of each 
member of the Council of Four during the 
peace conference I would state them as | 
follows: M. Clemenceau—protection of 
France from future German attack, in- | 
demnification for her war losses and the | 
perpetuation of her international power in | 
the world; President Wilson—the creation | 
of a League of Nations to make permanent | 
the terms of peace, to prevent war and to 
supervise international relations in the 
future; Mr. Lloyd George—the satisfac- | 
tion of British public opinion, measured in 
terms of political success and commercial | 
advantage; and Signor Orlando—the ex- 
pansion of Italy’s territorial sovereignty 
and economic power. | 

Of these controlling motives that of 
President Wilson was on a higher ethical | 
pete than that of any of his colleagues. 
fe unquestionably felt that a great moral 
duty rested on the victorious nations to 
make great wars impossible for the future. 
He believed that this could be done by 
organizing the peoples of the world into a 
League of Nations. It was an idea which 
appealed to his intellectual conception that 
he was devoted to the welfare of mankind, 
and to his firm conviction that he was 
destined to be the leader of the nations, the 


To other delegates, appreciative from | 
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Corns 


Lift Right Off 


a bit. 
corn between the 


toes, 


of “Freezone” 


You can lift off every hard corn, soft corn, 
and 
calluses on bottom of feet. 
at any drug store, anywhere. 


0.38 De Boe Cag 


Edward Wesley and Co., Cincinnati, 


Drop a little “Freezone” on a touchy corn or iy 
callus for a few nights. Instantly it stops aching, 
then shortly you lift it right off. 


the “hard-skin” 
Just get a bottle 











Doesn’t hurt 3 
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Enj ‘ch Own Power 


The Propeller Disappears 














snags are touched, leaving keel smooth (auto 
matically throttling the engine 
The powerful, silent motor gives 9 to 9}4 m.ph 
20 to 25 m. p. gal. of gasoline). It is a dandy 
* motor salshedl Cooper water jacket Maxim 
Silencer—foot starter, etc, One lever gives any 
speed, slightest forward movement to full 
These Disappearing Propeller Power Boats are 
made of finest cypress, and white oak. Finished 
n “Natural Wood” with many coats of high 


oat This Summer 


Have a graceful, roomy, luxurious, speedy 
motor boat—large and steady enough so you 
can stand up and fish or dive overboard without 

janger. You can drive this boat in heavy 
weather on deep water (it's thoroughly sea 
worthy) or run it in shallow ponds and creeks 
anywhere you can row a skiff 


The heavy bronze protecting skeg raises the 
propeller instantly when submerged rocks or 





lustre marine varnish. Hardware is of most 
substantial character and highly finished. Cop 

per nails and brass screws are used throughout | 
3 bulkheads 

By far, they're the classiest motorboats of their 


size on the market today—16'4 to 184, ft 
454 ft. beam). 
* 
Write for Catalog 
See them in natural colors. Note their trim 


lines, large 
»ied by motor. Built in 3 modele—- Water-F ord 
$37 75.00, John Bull $425.00, and Uncle Sam 
475.00. Gives patented and exclusive feature 


and names hundreds of users in | and 


cushioned seats, small space occu | 
Canada 
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ring Prop Boat Corporation | 
North Tonawanda, N.Y. | 


Toronto, Ont 
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Why let your 
Ford do this 


when all it needs is 


ADVANCE 


CORK INSERT 


BRAKE LINING 
FOR FORDS 


If your Ford ratties, it's not the Furd's 
faule Lae Ford is better made than most 
cars. All the trouble comes trom the brake 
lining. Ordinary brake lining gete hard, flinty, 
slick —haen't any grip-—grabes and slips 

time you press the pedal. This shaking loosens 
nute and bolis—makee the car rattle 

Cork Insert wtege the — ring and 
shaking when you work the brake t erips 
instantly, sme othly t 
ing. ¢ akc Inees rt does not 

Why choke your Ford to pieces with hard 
slick brake lining f it 1 put in Cork 
Insert and keep it new it's a used car 
Cork Insert will make t prisingly 
smooth tree from ratce an bration 
Remember: Cork Insert wil 
expenet me eet will outla 
nary lining 


relining 
of ordi 


. = sine paren 
age, re 


get it; every whe cecale he yuse Carries it in stock 


BOOK~ 
Giving valuable 
information about the 


Ford brake and « 
ADVANCE AUTOMOBILE ACCESSORIES CORP 
Dept. 200 1603 


lutch mailed free on request 


South Michigan Bivd., Chicage 
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Ellery Mahoffey 
(Peunsylvania) 


$606.40 in 2 Months 





W.C Cowgill 
(Gregon) 


$1.00 an Hour 





Silas Sheetz 
(North Carolina) 


$40.00 a Week 





Raymond Starr 
(California) 


$100.00 a Week 


ACT NOW 


a successful subscription business, send, now, the coupon below: 


YOUR QUESTION: 


OUR ANSWER: 


You will find the work easy and 
pleasant, and, above all, profitable. 


Commissions 
On every subscription that you 


secure you will be paid a generous 
commission. 


4 Monthly oar 
In addition you will be paid a 
monthly bonus, based on your pro- 
duction. This alone may run as high’ 
as $100.00 a month. 


Weekly Salary Contract 
Or, if you prefer, and if you can 
produce a definite monthly quota, 
you may receive a weekly salary 
contract—up to $100.00 a week—in 
addition to commissions. 


Permanent Profits 
Every order that you receive can 
bring you additional profits year 
after year. ©The same commissions 
and bonus are allowed on renewals 
that are paid for new orders. 


Territory 
There is no restriction on the terri- 
tory in which you may work. Un- 
limited territory spells unlimited op- 
portunity. 
Your Profits 
The table that follows will give 


some idea of extent of the monthly 
profit on only part-time work: 


Average Total Earn- 
: Production ings, About 
Less than 3 «week bring you....... $ 6.50 
Lessthan 4a week bring you....... 9.00 
Lessthan 1a day bringsyou....... 34.00 ° 
Less than 10 a week bring you . - 24.00 
Less than 16 a week bring you... ... . 44.00 
Lessthan 3 day bring you . . 60.60 
Lessthan Sa day bring you. . 94,00 
Lessthan 74 bring you. . 128.00 
Lessthan 1 working hour brings you 150.00 
Less than 10 a day bring you . . 200. 
Less than 12 a day bring you . . 235.00 
Less than 14 a day bring you. . 





How Can I Make More Money? 


Sell Us Your Spare Hours 


Hundreds of thousands of extra dollars are 
earned every year by the representatives of The 
Saturday Evening Post, The Ladies’ Home Journal 
and The Country Gentleman. 


You are invited to share in the earnings. 





Lloyd Hall 
(Nebraska) 


$350.00 a Month 





Burton L. White 
(Massachusetts) 


$50.00 a Month 
Extra 





W. H. Guscott 
(Ohio) 


$90.00 a Month 
Extra 


— Hunter 
(Maine) 


$100.00 a Month 
Extra 


If you want to take advantage of this money- 
making opportunity, and lay the foundation of 





CUT HERE «=~ 





Gentlemen: 


Narne____. 


Town. 





The offer you describe looks good to me. 


The Curtie Publishing Company 
991 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


_. Street_ 


__State___ 


Please rush full particulars. 
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commanding figure in this federation of the 
world. The theory of the proposed or- 
ganization was an “fen uh one. There 
was little that could be urged against the 
general principle of union for the sake of 

It was in the application of the 
principle and in attempting to make the 
theory workable in practice that the diffi- 
culty lay. The President should have 
realized— possibly he did—that unless the 
Great Powers subordinated their selfish 
and material interests to the altruistic 
purposes which impelled him to concen- 
trate his efforts on the drafting and adop- 
tion of the covenant their support of the 
league would be merely the expression of 
a moral sentiment, provided it did not 
constitute a practi agency to protect 
them in settlements which satisfied their 
selfish desires, 

Consider and answer these questions, 
which are significant as to the spirit which 
prevailed among the Great Powers: Why 
did the French statesmen hesitate to accept 
the covenant until an added guaranty 
against German aggression had been sub- 
stantially agreed to by President Wilson 
and Mr. Lloyd George? Why did Italy 
threaten to withdraw from the conference 
and not to become a member of the league 
until a favorable settlement as to Fiume 
had been reached, even though it had noth- 
3 to do with the treaty with Germany? 

y did the Japanese let it be known that 
they would not join the league unless the 
German rights in Shan-tung were ceded to 
their empire? 

The manifest answers to these questions 
show that selfish motives were superior 
to moral obligations with the European 
Powers and with Japan. The attitude 
seems to have been: Give us all that we 
demand and we will aid in building a wall 
- the protection of that which we have 
obtain 


Selfishness the Supreme Impulse 


These incidents, with others which might 
be cited, are manifestations of the weak 
influence that abstract justice and the de- 
sire for the common good exerted on the 
Great Powers, and of the impracticability 
of relyin unreservedly on their support of 
joint action, through an international or- 
ganization, which was in any way detri- 
mental to their material interests. From 
the theoretical standpoint of the moral 
philosopher, good faith and a sense of 
ustice are irresistible forces in the relations 
petween nations, but practically—-and we 
must look to the practical in the world of 
the present —selfishness is, and I fear will 
continue to be, the supreme impulse of 
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nations in their dealings with one another, 
until mankind is morally regenerated 

If the treaty of peace with Germany is 
critically anal in order to determine 
the motives which found expression in the 
settlements contained in its hundreds of 
articles I do not think the brief statement 
of these motives which I have made will 
appear to be prejudiced or unjust. From 
the treaty terms there is much that can be 
learned of the psychology of the statesmen 
who were most influential in formulating 
them, - Such a study, if it is made carefully 
and impartially, will, I believe, supplement 
and confirm this review of the characters, 
the aims, the successes and the failures of 
the Big Four of the peace conference at 
Paris. In later years, when the results of 
their labors find actual expression, his- 
torians may render a different verdict as to 
these men, but from the viewpoint of the 
present I can reach no other than that 
which it has been my eudeavor to state 
without favor and with entire candor. 


Altruism Outmaneuvered 


The negotiations at Paris may be de- 
scribed as a conflict between altruism and 
selfishness, between the ideal and the 
material. between the theoretical and the 
practical, between ey and and expedi- 
ency; a conflict in which President Wilson, 
representi -—S the higher standards, was out- 
maneuvered by the forces of self-interest 
and opportunism. The consequence was a 
treaty in which national rather than inter- 
national interests are emphasized, and 
through which are scattered seeds of dis- 
satisfaction and discord. No one imbued 
with the longing for a peace founded on 
justice can study the treaty of peace with 
Germany without a keen sense of disap- 
pointment as to certain of the terms of 
settlement or without a feeling of appre- 
hension as to the future. he treaty 
restored a legal state of peace among the 
nations; in that was its virtue, for it 
responded to the supreme longing and need 
of the world. As for the League of Nations, 
which is to be an instrument of perform- 
ance as weil as the guardian cf this great 
international compact, it is charged with 
giving permanency to settlements which, 
in view _of the nature of some of them, 
invite modification or annulment. Unless 
these defects are remedied, unless the 
principle of the equality of nations in times 
of peace is recognized, and unless legal jus- 
tice is emphasized, the Peace of Versailles 
wili be in many of its provisions temporary 
and not permanent. 

Editor's Note—This is the last of a series of four 
articles by Mr. Lansing. 
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From the deep folds and softly cushioned surfaces of even the 
finest upholstery, all lint and dust may speedily be suctioned 
away by the air attachments of The Hoover. But for the vastly 
more difficult task of cleaning rugs, so as to prolong their life, 
The Hoover brings into play all three of its forces. Gently it 
beats out all nap-cutting, embedded grit. Briskly it sweeps up all 
clinging litter, erects matted nap and freshens colors. Vigor- 
ously it cleans by air. Only The Hoover discharges all these 
duties. Aind it is the largest-selling electric cleaner in the world. 


e HOOVE 


It Beats —as it Sweeps — as it Cleans 


Tue Hoover Suction Sweeren Company, NortH CANTON, Ox10 
‘The oldet makers of eleGric cleaners 
Also made in Canada, at Hamilton, Ontario 






_ The Hoover lifts the rug from the 
floor, like this—gently beats out its 
embedded grit, and so prolongs its life 
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Pot Roast 


about 3 Ibs. chuck on both sides. 


well and pour over the meat. 


hour of cooking. 


Good—and good for you 


It is fortunate that something we all like 
as well as we like meat is so good for 
us—that one of the greatest of all foods 
is sO appetizing, savory, satisfying. 


Meat gives endurance, vitality, power, 
mental and bodily “pep.” It builds rich 
red blood and increases our resistance to 
disease, 
it contains the proteins that the human 
body needs and it is one of the most 
digestible of all protein foods. 


Some proteins promote growth—build 
tissue. Growing children need these. 
Meat has them. 


Some proteins maintain growth; some 


turn into energy. Grown-ups need these. 
They are found in meat. 


All this is true of all meats — beef, lamb, 
pork, and veal—and of all cuts of meat, 
the cheaper as well as the more ex- 
pensive. 

So see to it that your family has plenty 
of meat. It is a treat that is good for 
them, it is easily prepared and is eco- 
nomical. 

You can always rely upon meat from 
Swift & Company. It is watched over 
by U. S. government inspectors and is 
also in our constant care from the first 
process of dressing until it is in your 
dealer’s ice-vox. 


Swift & Company, U. S. A. 


Founded 1868 . 


A nation-wide organization owned by more than 40,000 shareholders 





Brown an onion, finely sliced, in a 
frying pan with hot bacon fat. Sear 


Place the meat in a roaster or heavy 
pot-roasting pan. Add to the mixture 
in the frying pan 2 cups tomatoes, 2 
small onions, sliced, and 2 cup raw 
ee grecne in food chopper. Heat 


Cover the pan and cook the meat 
slowly on top of the stove for two 
hours, basting frequently with the 
liquid. Season to taste after the first 
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Oil from Nine Garages 


And no two alike! 





The high cost of asking merely for “light,” “medium” or “heavy” oil 


MOTORIST bought nine separate 
quarts of oii from nine garages. In each 
case he asked for a quart of “medium” oil. 
The samples were sent to us for analysis 
No two tested 
character. 


alike, either in body or 


A vital point in automobile lubrication is 
involved. 

Assume that one of these “medium” oils 
was correct for that man’s car. Then in body 
the other eight were certainly incorrect. Their 
use would lead to wasted gasoline, wasted oil, 
loss of power and all the effects of incorrect 
lubrication. 

One manufacturer’s 
other’s “medium.” 


“light” is often an- 
A third manufacturer’s 
“mm: dium” may be a fourth manufacturer’s 
“heavy.” No central authority sets definite 
standards for oils so classed. 

Furthermore: Under the heat of service 
many so-called “heavy” 
come thinner than many so-called 
“medium” grades. 


oils be- 






The motorist who buys oil in 
this hit-or-miss way is certain to 


GARG E 


get hit-or-miss compression and _ hit-or-miss 
protection. 


—E propuce Gargoyle Mobiloils in several 
Wy ae. We mark these grades with letters or 
symbols —“‘A”, “B”, “E”, “Arctic.” The: grade 
which is of the correct body and character for your 
car is plainly indicated on our Chart of Automobile 
Recommendations. 
Gargoyle Mobiloils than that specified for your car 
in the Chart is a mistake. 


When you use the grade of Gargoyle Mobiloils 
specified for your car in the Chart, the oil in your 
crank-case does not vary from day to day or week 
to week. You get uniform protection, full com- 
pression and consistent performance. You get true 
economy of upkeep and operating costs. 

To buy your oil in any other way is to invite 
wasted gasoline and other unnecessary expenses. 

If your car is not listed on the partial Chart to the 
right, send for our booklet “Correct 
Automobile Lubrication,” which con- 
tains the complete Chart. Or consult 
the complete Chart at your dealer's. 


In writing, please address our nearest 
branch. 


Mobiloils 


A grade for each type of motor 
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To use any other grade of 
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B means 


wise specified. 
mended for summer 


tific guide to Correct 


for booklet, “Correct 
Grades for all care 
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Mobiloils 


A grade for cach type of motor 


How to Read the Chart 


HE Correct Grades of Gargoyle Mobiloile for engine 


lubrication are epecified in the Chart “5 
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Chart of Recommendations 
for AUTOMOBILES 


breviated Edition) 


Gargoyle 


and winter use, 


Automobile 


Lubrication,” 





Automobile 1930 


NAMES OF 
AUTO MOBILES AND 
MOTOR TRUCKS 


Allen 

Anderson 
Auburn 4 cylinde 
(6 yiinder 
(6-38) 


Buick 


* All Other Mod 
Chandler Six 
Chevrolet (8 cylinder) 
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Fane 

Federal We del S X) 
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Ford 
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All Other Mod 
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King (8 
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Lexington 

Liberty 


Mitchell (6 cy) 


Moline-Knight 
Moon 
Nash (Quad 
sdel 671) 
All Other Models 
National (6 cylinder 
f (12 cylinder) 
Nebon 
Oakland & cylinder 
vy pe ie dels 
Oldsmobile n 
¢ 






i 1 
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Packard 

sige (6 cylinder 
(€ t. Eng 

AU Other 

Peerless (8 cy er 

All Other Mod. 
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Prem 

K.& V. Knight 
Kaim i 
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A meane Gargoyle Mobiloil " 
Mobiioil * 
E means Garroyle Mobiloll * 

Arc means Gargoyle Mobiloil Arctic 

These recommendations cover all models of both 

passenger and commercial vehicles unlese other- 
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Where different grades of Gargoyle Mobiloils are recom- 
the winter recom 
mendation should be followed during the entire period 
when freezing temperatures may be experiencec 
hie Chart is compiled by the Vacuum Oj] Company's 
Board of Automotive Engineers, and constitutes a scien 
Lubrication 
If your car te not leted in this partial chart, comet 
the Chart of Recommendations at your dealer's, 
which lists the Correct 
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As ese is reflected in the apple bia and the’ song of the robin. so the pure 


sweetness of northern grown wheat is reflected in every pound of GOLD MEDAL FLOUR — } 
In the great Washburn-Crosby Mills nature's product of rich soil and clean air is. 


carefully and scientifically milled into.the flour of unvarying whiteness. un sformaly 
and adaptability - the flour that always gives best baking results -. 


GOLD MEDAL FLOUR. 


Made and guaranteed by Washburn- Crosby Company. Sadat Minn. 
3 Mills at Minneapolis. Minn. and Buffalo, NY. ~~. 
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Make GOLD MEDAL FLOUR your/ our. 








